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“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - 


SHEET MUSIC ~15° 
ASR for Century Edition 


you are, the more you will 
sheet music. It is all sheet 

















The more intelligent and the more thrift 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 
You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 


price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his smaii profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions Tres. 


1 MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 
appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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by J. H. DUVAL 

“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
WILLIAM REDDICK | LEON SAMETINI 

Teacher of Piane—Coaching of Songs Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
318 ent Oot $1,,0. 1. ‘Tol. Riverside 10021 64 East Van Buren St., - - = = Chicago 
Direc tion: —— Mather 

TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 
maker $3 $3 $3 $$ $3 
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University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
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Send for tree illustrated Art Catalog 
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Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
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GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
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SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
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309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar | Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 
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Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederich Heise Viola Klaiss 
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“America's Foremost 
Bach Interpreter." 


1188 Park Ave. New York 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Lincoln Place, Breeklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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RECHLIN 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
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BERLIN’S VOLKSOPER BREATHES ITS LAST 


Klemperer as Furtwangler’s Substitute—A _ Prokofieff 


Berlin, January 31.—Berlin’s musical life will in future 
be deprived of the activity of the Volksoper, which, after a 
brave struggle for existence has now been forced definitely 
to abandon the field. From February 1 the theater will be 
devoted to operetta. The last performances of the Volks- 
oper were of high artistic standing; Leo Blech, Isaai Do- 
browen and Fritz Zweig, the three conductors, and the ex- 
cellent ensemble of singers, were the recipients of many 
honors, consisting, alas! only of frenetic applause and ex- 
pressions of sincere sympathy published in all the news- 
papers of Berlin, 

Even now, after the loss of their house, the members of 
the company intend to stay together and 
play operas wherever an occasion may be min 
found. The musical public of Berlin wit- 
nesses the collapse of this opera house with 
much regret, for it has done more for 
modern production and for the revival of 
forgotten works than the three other opera 
houses together in the same space of time. 





KLEMPERER AND FURTWANGLER 


Furtwangler, who, as we hear, is at 
present the recipient of high honors in 
America, has interrupted the series of his 
ten Philharmonic concerts in Berlin in 
order to make his debut in New York. In 
the last Philharmonic concert he was re- 
placed by Otto Klemperer. 

Klemperer was especially successful with 
Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite, heard here 
for the first time. A considerable portion 
of the charming effect of this composition 
must be credited to old Pergolesi, whose 
slender and graceful melodies Stravinsky 
has adopted, presenting them in a new, fan- 
ciful and elaborate orchestral dress. More 
and more Stravinsky is retreating from the 
adventurous road of atonality and is find- 
ing his way back to well-defined harmony, 
which, however, is effectively enriched by 
the experiences accumulated in his mod- 
ernist career. 








UnGer’'s IMpRESSIVE CONDUCTING 


Dr. Heinz Unger, the youngest of our 
noted conductors, is continuing the’series = 
of concerts of the Society of the Friends 
of Music. His last program consisted 
mainly of Mahler’s seventh symphony, a 
score of huge dimensions, but also of ex- 
ceptional artistic qualities and of startling 
effect. Unger, who is a passionate admirer 
of Mahler, entered into all the complicated 
details with loving care, without losing 
sight of the large proportions and monu- 
mental character of this two-hour sym- 
phony. 

As a short introductory number we had 
a novelty—a set of four songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment, written by young 
Kurt Weill, a Busoni pupil. Weill, though 
only twenty-three years of age, has already 
attracted considerable public attention by 
his Frauentanz, a cycle of songs performed 
at the last Salzburg festival of the Inter- 
national Society, and by chamber music 
heard with interest in London and Paris. 
This new cycle of songs, written to poems 
by Rilke, shows especially his skill in poly- 
phonic writing. It is, however, less effec- E 
tive than his former compositions, owing i 
to a certain lack of experience in the : 
handling of the orchestra and to a choice 
of texts which do not offer many chances 
to music. 

Kleiber’s last symphony concert in the 
opera house consisted chiefly of composi- 
tions by E. N. von Reznicek, whose works 
are heard rather frequently this season. 
The serenade for string orchestra, though 
twenty years old, has never been performed 
before. Its simple, melodious and_har- 
monic character place it among popular music rather 
than among compositions of symphonic dignity. ' Reznicek’s 
symphonic poem, Schlemihl, already seems somewhat anti- 
quated in spite of the orchestral virtuosity displayed in it. 
It savors rather too much of Richard Strauss’ Heldenleben 
and similar programmatic works. 

Wuere WaAs PROKOFIEFF? 

Serge Prokofieff, known here as a composer for the piano, 
has at last made his appearance in the flesh. However, his 
concert was a rather curious affair. He made the public 
wait. for him a full hour. One wondered whether perhaps 
he had missed a train or suffered some accident. But 
Prokofieff, it transpired later, was sitting in his cab in 
front of the concert hall all the time, refusing to play be- 
fore the money due him had been paid. There seemed to 
be some misunderstanding between him and his Russian 
manager, and the public was the sufferer for it. 

He finally entered the building at the moment when most 
of the critics, indignant over this lack of good manners, left 
the house. "Under these circumstances I was unable to 
hear his concert. However, he played his sonatas op. 14 
and 29, his Vision fugitives, ’and other pieces. 

RicHArD BuHLIG Scores. 

Richard Buhlig, well known here and highly esteemed as 

a pianist before the war, has shown in two recitals that his 
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Episode—Buhlig Scores, Also the Léner Quartet 
art has grown in the interim. He is now a fully matured 
player, with an admirable command of all technical re- 
sources, with an emotional and intellectual power that al- 
together stamp his playing as the work of a real and dis- 
tinguished artist. To hear Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, César 
Franck played by this splendid artist means a genuine 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Another American pianist, Hortense Husserl, of New 
York, made a very successful debut, playing Bach, Schu- 
mann and Brahms with more than usual technical facility, 
with sound musical feeling, in a youthful and graceful man- 
ner. The young woman, who is a pupil of Artur Schnabel, 
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heard in Berlin until last week. ‘When it did come, how 

ever, its success was sensational. The general impression 

was that no quartet ever heard here possesses a similar sum 

of excellencies in ensemble playing. Its tone is a marvel 
(Continued on page 42) 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ST R. AVINSKY PROGRAM 


Concert Has 
Braslau and Bachaus with 
Monday Morning Musicale 


Composer Conducts—( children’ 8 Usual 


Success— 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 10.—The much talked of Igor 
Stravinsky conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra in an entire 
program of his own compositions at the concerts given 
January 30 and 31. The first number, Fire 
works, has been heard here before, and ! 
fittingly describes the title The Scherzo 
Fantastique was unfamiliar, but even more 
pleasing than its more startling compan 
ions. Suite from Petrouchka was exceed 
ingly interesting and decidedly Russian 
Le Chant du Rossignol has also figured on 
programs here before and is one of the 
most modern in character. Mr. Kincaid’s 
flute solo, in this, was splendidly played 
and distinctly pleasing. The Firebird Suite 
was placed last on the program, leaving a 
pleasant impression, as the Ronde des 
Princesses and Berceuse are part icular fa 
vorites. Mr. Stravinsky is surely a “live 
wire” and conducts with spirit and particu 
lar attention to rhythm. The applause, at 
the close of the concert, was tremendous 
and he was recalled numberless times 
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CHILDREN’s CONCERTS 
Leopold Stokowski and his Phi iladelphia 
Orchestra gave the third pair of Children’s 
Concerts this season on February 4 and 5 
The program consisted of the Mozart 
overture, Figaro; the first movement from 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony in B 
minor; the Radetzky March by Strauss, 
and Charlie Is My Darling, which was 
sung by everyone Although all the num- 
bers were splendid and Mr. Stokowski 
gave his usual enlightening explanations 
the chief excitement was over a clever im 
personator of Charlie Chaplin, who amused 
the children hugely, and played a little 
“Ditty” on a cello which he selected from 
those used in the orchestra ! 
MonpAy Morning MUSICALE 
The last Monday Morning Musicale of 
the season was held February 9 in the ball 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, when 
Sophia Braslau, contralto, and Bachaus, 
pianist, were the soloists. It was one of the 
most delightful and satisfying concerts 
that has been heard here this season. Miss 
Braslau, with her rich, powerful voice and 
magnetic personality, completely charmed 
her audience She sang five numbers, 
with encores added, and each seemed a 
gem of perfectic mn For one encore Miss 
— gave an excellent interpretation 
The Erl King, and as a final one sang 
ae irresistible aria from the first act of 
Carmen, playing her own accompaniment 
New adjectives of praise would have to 
be coined to do justice to this young con 
tralto. Her accompanist, Louise Lindner, 
richly deserved the honors which Miss 
Braslau so charmingly shared with her 
Bachaus thrilled the audience throughout 
by his marvelous manipulation of the key 
board. He played with supreme calmness 
runs and trills, and the greatest pianistic 
difficulties rippled from under his fingers 
with amazing ease and clearness. Not a 
note was missed and the tone quality had 
a satisfying depth. The audience was ex 
tremely enthusiastic over beth artists .and 
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yaine d the sympathies of her distinguished audience. 
A Quartet SENSATION. 


The Léner Quartet, of Budapest, celebrated throughout the 
European musical world, nas, strange to say, never been 


quickly g 
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well it may have been. M. M. ¢ 


New Opera by Baldi 
Rome, January 26.—An opera, entitled Edelweiss, by Luigi 
3aldi, on a text by Carlo de Carli, had a good success 
the beautiful theatre at Lucca, Tuscany D. P 


ITALIAN ‘GOVERNMENT FOUNDS SUMMER 


MASTER SCHOOL 


FOR AMERICANS IN ITALY 


Ottorino Respighi to Be Director of the School, 
Valeri 


Rome, February 3.—The Roman press announces today 
that the Italian Government has granted the use of the mag- 
nificent Villa d’Este at Tivoli as the home of a summer 
master school for Americans in Italy. Tivoli is an ancient 
town, having been founded by Tibur 462 years before Rome, 
It is situated on the Valley of the Aniene, is only fifteen 
miles from Rome, and is famous for its waterfalls and nu- 
merous historical villas and monuments. Among these is 
the Villa d’Este, which is one of the best samples of villas 
of the Renaissance period. The villa where the American 
students will be taught was built in 1549 by order of Car- 
dinal Ippolito d’Este. The palace was built after the draw 
ings of Piero Gorio and many of its ceilings and walls were 


Consolo 
for Voice 


Piano Department, Corti for Violin, and 


Engaged for 


Reni and other famous painters. Al] 
though the school is mainly intended for the benefit of 
Americans, students from France, Germany and Spain als« 
will be admitted. Among the names of teachers who are 
mentioned in connection with the foundation of the 
are Ernesto Consolo for the piano. Ottorino Respighi for 
composition, Delia Valeri for voice and Mario Corti for 
violin. Respighi will be the director. Prospective stu 
dents will be accorded facilities on the prices of tuition, and 
the steamship companies have agreed to grant a reduction 
on the prices of passages to Italy. The American authori- 
ties in Rome have warmly welcomed this project, for which 
a very successful future is predicted. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


KRENEK’S NEW VIOLIN CONCERTO 


SHOWS RE 


TREAT FROM RADICALISM 


Brilliantly Played by Alma Moodie in Berlin—English M Musicians Invade Germany—Prihoda and Kubelik 
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time he offered Busoni's overture to a comedy and Brahms’ 
C minor symphony. Cornelia Rider-Possart, the American 
pianist, who, highly esteemed here for years, was heard on 
this occasion for the first time after a long pause, played 
Mozart's concerto in B flat with finished technic and cul- 
tivated taste 


FRIEDMAN PLAYS 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, has been heard twice recently. 
His Chopin recital was a genuine success, Friedman being 
one of the most brilliant of contemporary pianists and, more- 
over, a Chopin player par excellence He possesses the 
secret of carrying away his audience and of impressing even 
those who may occasionally disagree with him as to the 
interpretation of one or the other piece 

Friedman also assisted at the concert of Victor W. 
Schwarz, a young conductor of rank, who gave evidence of 
unusual capacities in his rendering of Berlioz’s Phantasie 
Symphony Friedman played Selim Palmgren’s fantasy for 
piano and orchestra, The River, which years ago had been 
written expressly for him, and which has always found a 
highly impressive rendering by him. I consider Palmgren’s 


The River one of the most valuable compositions of its kind 

written in our age, and perhaps Palmgren’s masterpiece. 

To renew its acquaintance has been a real aesthetic pleasure. 
Mucu Encuisn Music. 

There has been quite an influx of English music these 
last weeks. Dorothy Moulton, of London, has given a song 
recital, particularly interesting by its well chosen program, 
which included a number of English songs, ancient and 
modern, that are hardly known here—by Purcell, Lawes, 
Munro, Morell and Gustav Holst. Though the singer’s 
voice is not extraordinary, she sings with cultivated taste 
and in a thoroughly musicianly manner. 

The Gatterall String Quartet, of Manchester, played in 
a very creditable manner quartets by Mozart, Beethoven 
and—as a novelty for Berlin—Elgar’s quartet in E minor. 
This composition of the English master, though excellently 
performed, was a little disappointing. The music ms ae 
somewhat behind the times, living in the neighborhood « 
Moreover it is excessively long 

Katharine English pianist, was held in high 
esteem here even before the war. In the meantime her 
playing has not lost its estimable qualities. In a program 
of half-romantic, half-modern cut she was heartily ap- 
plauded. Schumann, Chopin and Brahms were played in 
her peculiarly impulsive manner, which she combines with 
technical finish and really poetic charm, especially in pieces 
of a lyric character. Pieces ‘by Palmgren, Hinton and 
Dohnanyi constituted the modern part of her program 
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PrRinopA AND KUBELIK 

Two violinists from Czecho-Slovakia have aroused con- 
siderable attention, though in opposite directions, Vasa Pri- 
hoda and Jan Kubelik. One is a rising, the other one a 
sinking star. In the essential qualities of their talent they 
resemble each other. Prihoda, like Kubelik, is a marvel of 
virtuosity, ease and elegance. He has, however, an abundance 
of youthful vigor and fiery temperament, where Kubelik 
seems to be fatigued, worn out, disappointing in his lack 
of manly energy. Prihoda had a brilliant success, Kubelik 
did not fulfill the expectations of his large audience. His 
own violin concerto No. 6, in B minor, however, shows him 
on a very respectable level as a composer, and in this quality 
at least he is ahead of all his competitors for the highest 
violinistic honors 

The Haveman Quartet is certainly one of the most re- 
markable organizations of its kind, especially as regards 
modern music, which it renders with an authority, an intel- 
lectual and technical mastery hardly surpassed. Its last 
recital was introduced by Béla Barték’s bold and strange 
second quartet, which, as often is the case with Bartdk, 
anticipated problems of modern form and diction, which 
generally have become a practice only years afterwards. 
Compositions by Hugo Wolf and Max von Schillings com- 
pleted the program. Dr. Huco LEIcHTeNntritt. 


MUS SIC > TAKE S 
AN UPWARD TURN 


Frankfort-on-Main, January 20.—Music in Frankfort, 
both as regards concert and opera, has taken a favorable 
turn, thanks to the excellent conductorship of the more than 
ordinarily gifted director and conductor, Otto Kraus, of the 
Opera and the Museum Concerts, as well as the satisfactory 
performances of the Symphony Orchestra, which, as last 
year, are under the capable leadership of Ernst Wendel. 

In addition, we have the concerts given by Herman 
Scherchen with the Symphony Orchestra, in which many 
new works have been produced, including Krenek’s third 
symphony, a violin concerto by Pfitzner, played by Alma 
Moodie, etc. Scherchen also conducts the Riithl Choral 
Society, our second bigge st choir, and with it he gave the 
unabridged cycle of six Christmas oratorios by Bach in one 
evening. Temesvary, conductor of the Cecilia Society, had 
a well deserved success with Bruckner’s glorious Mass. 

Both of these choruses combined under Prof. Gambke 
for a complete performance of Schénberg’s Gurre-Lieder. 
In spite of most careful handling, this early and Wagnerian 
work of the composer failed to warm the hearts of the 
Frankfort public. 


FRANKFORT’S 


A Russtan INVASION. 

Visiting Russians have entertained us this winter in every 
possible form. We had the antics of the new style cabaret 
called the Blue Bird, the singing of the Don Cossacks, and 
the highly finished art of the Diaghileff Ballet. Most 
enjoyable, too, was a revival of Tschaikowsky’s Pique 
Dame at the Opera, with an excellent cast. 

Pietro Mascagni paid us a visit, and in his special con- 
cert proved himself an ardent conductor, especially of his 
own works. An evening given by the American soprano, 
Juliette Lippe-Kolischer, who had found favpr as Briinn- 
hilde at Mayence, showed her sweet, sympathetic and ex- 
cellently trained voice to great advantage 

HERMANN LISMANN. 


HAMBURG TRYING TO HOLD EGON 
POLLAK, SLATED FOR VIENNA 


Violin Concerto Played—A New Fiddle 
Virtuose 

Hamburg, January 15.—The 
people’s mind here at present is: will Egon Pollak, chief 
conductor of the Hamburg Opera, be persuaded to stay? 
To judge from the reports of his recent success in Vienna, 
the chances are not very good, and it is not unlikely that 
he will soon be announced to succeed Stiedry as the head 
of the reorganized Volksoper there. 

Meantime we have had opportunities of admiring his 
musicianship, both at the conductor’s desk and at the piano, 
as an accompanist of rare accomplishment, for he shared the 
honors with Elisabeth Schumann, a great favorite here, at 
her recent song recital, 

Among other singers of real quality Lotte Lehmann, of the 
Vienna Opera, Richard Mayr, of the same, and Maria Ivo- 
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gun have paid us visits recently. Another coloratura, Ada 
Sari, of Milan, came for the first time and aroused attention 
by her brilliant mastery of the florid style. 


Ha.r-ForGcorreN OPERAS 

At the opera we have had a revival of Smetana’s Dalibors, 
rarely heard nowadays, and of Peter Cornelius’ Cid, given 
in commemoration of his centenary. Although it received a 
scrupulously prepared production, it could not arouse more 
than a tribute of respect. Unfamiliar works also received 
attention in the choral field, the Singakademie presenting 

Serlioz’s Childhood of Christ and Klose’s Mass, opus 6, 
both under Conductor Eugen Papst, to whom we are also 
grateful for especially enlightening and edticational sym- 
phonic programs in the popular series. 

PritzNer’s V1IoLIN CONCERTO 

Dr. Carl Muck, in the Philharmonic series presented the 
new Pfitzner violin concerto, played by Alma Moodie, who 
earned an ovation by her beautiful playing, although the 
work itself is of curious structure and quite incomprehensible 
to the average listener. Muck, however, saved the day with 
a brilliant reading of Strauss’ Zarathustra. 

Besides Alma Moodie, we heard a young violinist, Renja 
Waschitz, who raises great hopes for the future as a vir- 
tuoso with real brains. In the realm of chamber music, 
Carl Flesch and Arthur Schnabel in a sonata recital, stood 
out from the crowd, with their perfect ensemble and mar- 
velous musicianship. Epira Weiss-MANN. 


ROME REVIVAL OF 
LOUISE A TRIUMPH 
Hissed Nine Years Ago—Costanzi Having an Unusually 
Fine Season 
After its auspicious opening with 
Falstaff, followed by Meistersinger, the Costanzi_ revived, 
for the first time since 1916, Charpentier’s Louise, with 
Genevieve Vix in the title role. Hissed then, the 
scored a real triumph this time, and the papers are quick to 
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the Eternal City some of its former prestige. 

claim Charpentier as a Roman. His Bohemian ways, when 
he was a Prix de Rome scholar at the Villa Medici, are 
pleasantly recalled. 

The newly mounted performance is a splendid one, and 
Maestro Vitale infuses all his energy and sensitiveness into 
the orchestra, which fills the requirements of the score ad- 
mirably. Mlle. Vix is most effective dramatically, though 
her voice is not best suited to this kind of music. The 
tenor, Merli, sang Julien with vigor and plenty of emotion, 
while Marcel Journet was most impressive as the father—a 
role in which he used to excel earlier in his career in New 
York. His voice, solid as bronze, and his colossal figure, 
made him the ideal type of the Paris workingman. Signora 
Gramegna as the mother was a touching character r, and the 
girls in the Atelier earned the warmest applause of the 
evening by their perfect ensemble and good singing. No 
less than twenty recalls insured many repetitions of the 
opera in advance. 

JourRNET A MARVEL 

Journet, though getting on in years, is, by the way, a 
marvel of power and vocal excellence. His impersonation of 
Hans Sachs, touching and human to a degree, is magnificent, 
and altogether the performance of Meistersinger was magni- 
ficent, the only artist to be criticized being Parvis who 
makes the character of Beckmesser a grotesque figure and 
nothing more. 

AN IpEAL FALSTAFF 

By way of contrast one must point to Mariano Stabile as 
Falstaff. Stabile is a fine Falstaff. His interpretation of 
the comic character is always refined, and he never indulges 
in exagger rations or vulgarities to get his effect, while his 
singing and enunciation ought to be an example to many. 
Altogether, the performance of Verdi's masterpiece was 
memorable, a brilliant achievement both mysically and 
scenically, and it leads one to think that a new course is 
being steered at the Costanzi, bringing Rome back to its old 
operatic glories. DP. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PARIS LISTENS WITH INTEREST TO 
NEW SONATA BY LOUIS GRUENBERG 


Composer Plays Piano Part and Albert Jarosy the Violin—Vera Mirova Pleases With Russian Dances—Marguerite 
Chaigneau Gives Whole Program of Cello Music—Fiftieth Anniversary of the Opera—Americans Broadcast 


Paris, January 20.—Vera Mirova, a young woman from 
Russia, gave an exhibition of her charms as a dancer in the 
Théatre des Maturins shortly before Christmas and I think 
she deserves more than a passing mention. If old Dr. 
Johnson was devoid of all appreciation of music I need not 
be ashamed of a complete lack of the dancing sense. I seeno 
reason why human beings should jump up and down, turn 
round, twist their bodies into all sorts of shapes, make ges- 
tures, and go through so much physical contortion. But 
when I found the Théatre des Maturins packed tight full 
with an extraordinarily enthusiastic audience which clapped 
incessantly and shouted itself hoarse for the descriptive and 
characteristic dances of Vera Mirova I concluded that some- 
thing must have been left out of my makeup when I was 
sent into the world. Vera Mirova’s program was covered 
with press notices from China, Manila, Batavia, Sumatra, 
Siam and other eastern places, saying that her Oriental 
dances were models of perfection. No doubt they were. 
The audience thought so, too, which is the most important 
result of public performances. This charming young dancer 
seems destined to make a name for herself in the west as 
well as in the mysterious east. She brings the atmosphere 
of the Orient with her. Perhaps it was this kind of dancing 
Shakespeare referred to when he wrote: 

When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that. 


A GRUENBERG SONATA. 


Albert Jarosy, violinist, joined forces with Louis Gruen- 
berg, pianist, in a sonata for the two instruments composed 
by the latter. The violinist told me that the violin part was 
extremely awkward for the violin, and the composer told 
me that the piano part was very difficult. I suppose I am 
expected to say that the sonata was exceedingly beautiful 
and interesting. But I shall do nothing of the kind. All I 
can say is that the music is in the popular style of chromatic 
discords in vogue today. Everybody’s doing it. I would be 
none the wiser if sections from half a dozen works in the 
same style were strung together. But I willingly admit 
that this may be a new musical language which | do not 
understand, The generations which come after us_ will 
pick out from the music of today the sonatas they wish to 
preserve and will turn up their noses in scorn at us old 
fogies who could not advance with the times. Nothing is 
farther from the truth, however, than to say that these 
young composers are merely experimenting. Most of them 
are as serious as Bach, though possibly not as great. The 
commonest mistake these young composers make is to think 
that their compositions are bound to be recognized in the 
future because the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, were severely criticised when they were 
new. Many of the newest of new works have disappeared 
with surprising rapidity, notwithstanding the adverse criti- 
cism they immediately received. But why reason about likes 
and dislikes? And the most uncertain thing in the world 
is what the tastes of our descendants are to be. 

Louis Gruenberg comes from New York. He has at 
tempted to blend jazz rhythms with chromatic discords and 
melodic phrases of uneven length. He has, in fact, tried to 
cast to the winds, the forms, harmonies, rhythms, melodies, 
of the classical composers, The result certainly gives me no 
musical pleasure to hear. This sonata, nevertheless, may 
mark a turning point in the progress of music. Some five 
years ago an English composer told me he considered Scria- 
bin the most distinguished personality in music since Bach, 
Several pianists gave recitals of his music. His name was 
on nearly every program. Well, the music of the most dis- 
tinguished personality in music is very rarely heard in the 
concert rooms of Paris now. I know not whether he is 
played in London and New York. But I see names on the 
Paris programs of today which will not all remain there 
very long. I do not refer to the name of Louis Gruenberg, 
because I do not know whether the public will accept his 
music or not. He is doing all there is to be done, however, 
in writing his best and getting it performed as well as 
possible. 

Her Name Is Denyse. 


Marguerite Chaigneau gave a cello recital in the Salle 
Gaveau last week. I hereby confess to a profound admira- 
tion for a lady who can give a whole recital of cello music. 
To the general public, including myself, a little bit of 
cello goes a long way. It reminds me of a summer’s evening 
years ago, when several musicians sat in a New York res- 
taurant cooling off with glacial refreshments. A bet was 
offered, accepted, and lost, that no one present could eat 
three plates of ice cream without stopping. No one, of 
course, will deny that the cello is a pompous instrument 
with a luscious tone on the upper string. But when the cello 
begins to moralize on the D string, to drone out metaphysics 
on the G string, and lose itself in the transcendental occult- 
ism of the C string profundities, who would not rather 
read the cheering pages of Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly? Three items of cello music in succession, including 
a sonata by Vivaldi, were almost three big plates of luxur- 
ious ice cream, But Marguerite Chaigneau is an artist of 
distinction. She played everything well and with full, round, 
vibrating tone. Several works on the program were given 
for the first time in public, including a Poem by Louis Gruen- 
berg, with the composer at the piano. 

The tones she evoked from her cello 
Were musical mainly, and mellow, 
With one or two growls 


Or occasional howls 
And a near imitation of bellow. 


Marguerite Chaigneau was assisted by the Russian com- 
poser and pianist, Alexandre Tcherepnine, and the French 
pianist, Denyse Molié. This artist is a lady, though the 
name might not indicate that fact to readers of English. 
She appears very often in France and other parts of Europe, 
and has already made considerable reputation for herself as 
a specialist in French piano music. It would not surprise 
me if she crossed the Atlantic one of these days to play 
Couperin, Rameau, Daquin, Debussy, Ravel, and some still 
more modern composers, in America. She has authority and 
character. 


FESTIVALS 

This gay and festive city of Paris is also a city of musical 
festivass. Since the Mozart festival of last summer we have 
had a Beethoven-Schubert Festival, a César Franck Fes- 
tival, a French Renaissance Festival, a Bach Festival, a 
Kavei lestivai, a Smetana bestival. in a year or two per- 
haps it will become fashionable to call the ordinary festival 
by the rare and elegant name of concert. | wili try and 
keep abreast of the times and not be unfashionable enough 
to call the most advanced musical entertainment a festival 
when I should say concert. 

At the Franck festival 1 read that the sonata for piano 
and violin was written about forty years ago. | was a stu- 
dent here about that time and everybody was playing Grieg’s 
sonata in F, The name of Franck was not known to me 
in those palmy days of Grieg. Does any young violinist 
know the Grieg F major sonata for piano and violin today ? 
By all means let us have a Grieg Festival. 

FirTieTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPERA 

The famous National Library of Paris stands in the Rue 
Richelieu about half way from either end of it. Opposite 
the western side of it is a little open place called Square 
Louvois, named after the general who reorganized the mili- 
tary forces and created a permanent army in the reign of 
Louis XIV. Streets named after the great statesmen Kiche- 
lieu and Colbert are, also here. How then came the names 
of Lulli, Rameau, Cherubini all around the little Louvois 
square? They are part of the landmarks of history, for the 
opera house of the days of Gluck, Puccini, Rameau, Rous- 
seau, once occupied the site of the Square Louvois. After 
the Duke de Berri was assassinated at this opera house in 
1820 its doors were closed, never to be reopened. When it 
was pulled down the columns of stone which decorated as 
well as partly supported it were carried away and incor- 
porated in the opera house in Rue Peletier. When this build- 
ing burnt down in 1873 the old columns of the tormer opera 
house were saved and built into the present Grand Opera 
House which was then in the course of construction, On 
the fifth of January, 1875, the great building, which is one 
of the magnificent monuments of Paris, was opened. This 
year, therefore, marks the fiftieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Paris Opera House. The newspapers have been 
full of its romance and the greatness of its history. The 
first program consisted of selections from Auber’s La Muette 
de Portici, Halévy’s La Juive, Rossini’s William Tell, 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, and a ballet, La Source. The 
opera by Auber was better known to the world in general 
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by the name of Masaniello. It has completely disappeared 
from the stage. Well, did not Heine, writing in 1843, say 
about Auber that the ‘only thing he lacked was the ability 
to compose music? The opera of Masaniello was nearly 
hfty years old when it was played at the opening of the 
Paris Opera House. Halévy’s La Juive was forty years old, 
Rossini’s William Tell was forty-six years old, and Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenots was thirty-six years old. The neglected con- 
temporary composers of 1875 probably felt as much neglected 
as contemporary composers usually feel. The organist at La 
Madeleine, one Saint-Saéns by name, then forty, had a man- 
uscript opera on hand which he had tried for fifteen years 
to get performed. It was called Samson et Dalila. It would 
have done very well as a starter for the new opera house. 
Today, however, many a contemporary composer is dis- 
gusted to see Saint-Saéns’ old opera still preventing new 
works trom having a chance. Gounod’s Faust and Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin are also sources of much worry to the con 
temporary composer in Paris. 


AMERICANS BROADCAST 


The first American radio concert in Paris occurred on 
January 12, 1925. There may be thousands of them one 
of these days, but this was the first. It was organized by 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York Herald, both of 
which newspapers publish Paris editions daily. The con 
cert was broadcasted from the station of the Petit Parisien 
The three particular stars of the occasion were Hallie Stiles, 
Harriet MacConnell, and William Martin, Solos with the 
choir of Holy Trinity Church were sung by Marian Lind 
say, who was formerly a pupil of-Thomas J. Kelly of Cin- 
cinnati, 

I went to the English church of St. George's a few Sun- 
days ago to hear an English organist give a recital on an 
English organ, The performer was Protessor John Connell, 
who for some years has made his home in South Africa, 
where he is city organist in the modern city of Johannes 
burg. He gives recitals daily for the benefit of the Africans 

-white, black, mixed, Dutch, Irish, English and go-as-you 
please—who inhabit that section of the southern continent. 
No one in Johannesburg, therefore, can say he is unable to 
hear music. The city provides it for him. Professor Con- 
nell has picked up the primitive Dutch dialect of South 
Africa and all his programs are printed in the two lan 
guages. He told me that on account of the limited vocabu 
lary of the Africander Dutch he was unable to translate 
poetically the title of the song, The End of a Perfect Day. 
In Johannesburg jargon it amounted to The End of a First 
Class Day. will borrow the expression and say that, al 
though John Connell gave his Paris recital on an organ 
less than half the size of the monster he manipulates daily 
in Johannesburg, I left the church feeling that | had come 


to the end of a first class day. And | remember, too, that 
I spent many pleasant hours with Carrie Jacobs Bond in 
London years before she gave to the whole wide world her 
tuneful song. CLARENCE Lucas 








WOOD AND WEINGARTNER STRIVE 
TO KEEP LIVERPOOL MUSIC ALIVE 


Liverpool, January 16—Two Philharmonic programs, 
directed by Sir Henry Wood and Weingartner respectively, 
kept the musical lamp burning through the holidays here, 
and a few casual functions supplied a little oil. Wood's 
program included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ballet-suite, Mlada, 
anj Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau de Feu, though the full effect in 
each instance was weakened by the absence of the terpsi- 
chorean element. Granville Bantock’s overture, The Pierrot 
of the Minute, and Joaquin Turina’s Fantastic Dances 
served to illustrate a contrast between British and Iberian 
art. Weingartner was heard to great advantage in the 
Jupiter symphony and as a Wagnerite. 

One of the red-letter events of the month was given 
by the Chamber Music Players, a truly first-rate ensemble, 
the units of which are Ethel Hobday (piano), Albert 
Sammons (violin), Lionel Tertis (viola), and Cedric Sharpe 
(cello). Dvorak’s quartet in E flat and Faure’s similar 
work in C minor were the principal items, but the true 
splendor of the strings was heard at its best in Beethoven's 
trio in C minor, 

Examples of the drawing power of Handel’s Messiah 
were exemplified by two performances within a week by the 
Welsh Choral Union; and an interesting morning concert 
was given by Jelly d’Aranyi, whose handling of Bach's 
Chaconne was quite remarkable, and who thus justified her 
blood-relationship to her great uncle, Joachim. 

W. J. Bownen. 


DESSAU HEARS NEW AND 
EFFECTIVE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Dessau, Germany, January 16.—The first performance 
anywhere of the violin concerto (op. 29) of the much- dis- 
cussed young composer, Ernest Krenek, took place here in 
a subscription concert of the orchestra of the Friedrich- 
Theater, under the conductorship of Franz von Hoesslin. 
The solo part was played with great virtuosity by Alma 
Moodie, and the work had a great popular success. 

The essential characteristic of the work is a turning away 
from the symphonic treatment of the orchestra with the 
solo part woven into the orchestral scheme, as for instance, 
in Brahms. Krenek goes back to the technic of the old 
instrumental concerto, giving the solo part the full right 
of way. He goes so far as to make the orchestra a mere 
rhythmic background, against which the solo part stands in 
effective relief. 

The solo part itself is perhaps the most mature bit of 
writing that Krenek has done thus far—a freely and 
broadly flowing melody, as gripping in its almost dramat- 
ically emotional cantilena as it is entertaining and even 
amusing in its rhythmic and polyphonic peculiarities. The 
old, broad cadenza, also polyphonic has returned to honor, too. 

In the same concert a Divertimento for piano, five wind 
instruments, tam-tam and _ string orchestra, by Wilhelm 
Kempf, was heard for the first time. It shows only a 
certain ability in the development of themes, which, how- 
ever, lack individuality, The composer’s own virtuoso piano 
playing i is worthy of a better solo part. Dr. A. ABER. 


Wonderful Stoicism of a Musician 
London, January 11.—A case of extraordinary stoicism 
on the part of a musician was revealed at the coroner's 
inquest yesterday on Kenneth Sterling Mackinlay, pianist 


and composer, who died as the result of bares Mack: wee 
was standing in front of the fire in his bedroom in the 
early morning hours, when his flannelette night gown 
caught fire. He struggled to remove it, but being unable, 
got back into bed in order not to arouse his neighbors 
When his landlady brought the breakfast he asked her to 
notify his sister, Jean Sterling Mackinlay, a well known 
singer, that he could not accompany her at her concert 
that evening. He gave as his reason that he had hurt his 
hand, in order not to disquiet her, and showed great 
anxiety about getting a substitute for the concert. He said 


nothing about the great pain he was suffering, but soon 
became unconscious and was removed to the Middlesex 
Hospital, where he died. He was forty-five years of age. S. 
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daily new vista f thought loom up before our voca- 
is, when nearly every sphere of endeavor 
the promise of new possibilities, we realize 


|: this most fecund of the travailing ages, when almost 





charged 
as never before that man cannot stand still and abide by 
any pronouncement of finality, no matter whence its source 
\ bergson, a Marconi, a Freud, an Einstein rise up in 
utter denunciation of and opposition to an attitude of abso 
ute certainty lf life in its various ramifications ts in a 
constan atc of fluidity, it must of necessity evidence a 
proce { tinu infoldment, ever and anon producing 
new avenues of thought and action whereby human activity 
dynamically propels itself 

Moreover, it is quite apparent that for us, children of 
this marvelous age, the teeling of surprise occasioned by 
the new ideas that uldenly greet us, seems to lack the 


quickening intensity which did and does still characterize 
our sires. We read them as though they had already been 


in our consciousne Qur minds respond as though quite 
attuned to receive them almost without questioning and 
regard them as a matter of course 

In the present article, however, | do not anticipate any 
uch ready acquiescence, even though the subject matter be 


not decidedly new Inasmuch as it is empiric in character, 
it cannot base itself upon established practice over a period 
of years that many have employed, producing a definite 
and organized knowledge of modus operandi, though some 
physicians have to a degree resorted to this manner of 
experimentation, and perhaps some voice teachers also 
Since, however, my experimentation with what I term vocal- 
therapy has yielded actual results in the cases I had under 
my care, | might be given the courtesy of an impartial con- 
sideration, and if any worth be found therein, let it be ad 
judged accordingly 

Vocaltherapy means the use of vocal exercises for the 
elimination of certain afflictions of the throat that have not 
been cured by medical treatment Ailments that require 
urgical operations or are of an organic malignancy are 
wholly outside of its scope 

The field of voice culture perhaps is less disposed to the 
influences of progress than almost any that lays claim to 
being a science, if voice culture be deemed entitled to such 
a claim. A hard and fast, venerating attitude seems to 
obtain towards the thoughts and ideas that supposedly char- 
acterized “the old school of bel canto.” The more a sing- 
ing teacher pronounces himself to be a strict and devout 
adherent to that school, the more he regards himself quali- 
fied authoritatively to teach. The inference implied in an 
attitude of this kind is that all the knowledge and wisdom 
pertaining to voice culture was the fortunate possession of 
the generation belonging to “the old school,” which lore 
through a caprice of fate became lost to succeeding gen- 
erations, only now and then reve ite itself in anny 
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and stray bits as some unusually gifted teacher claims to 
have rediscovered it. Any one, therefore, advocating the 
need of progress in the vocal domain, might be looked upon 
with suspicion. However, such advocacy does not neces 
sarily imply the presence of an iconoclastic spirit and | 
wish to assure the reader that I have no actuating motive 
of this nature. I am essaying to point out the possibility 
of widening and extending the voice teacher’s sphere of use- 
fulness, beyond the traditional confines that might have 
environed Let it be distinctly understood that | am in 
no wise inimical to “the old school.” 

What the unique knowledge of “the old school” consisted 
of and wherein it differs from that possessed today, no one 
can positively say. The citation of certain vocal exercises 
that were then used does not constitute that knowledge, 
because those exercises have value only to the degree they 
are intelligently employed. The fundamental concepts of 
tone production that made “the old school” so historically 
famous, I dare say are as well known today, despite all 
argument to the contrary, The only difference that I can 
observe is to be found in the length of time the teachers 
of “the old school” required for their proper establishment 
and operation, namely, five or six years, though some 
would have it even longer 

We of today, living in an age keyed up to speed and 
quick results, find ourselves at a decided disadvantage in 
that our students are not favorably disposed to serve an ap- 
prenticeship over such a period of time, and that, mind 
you, on tone production alone. Desirous as we may be of 
persuading them of its indisputable necessity, they will not 
listen to us, especially so since there are some who hold 
out to them the promise of quick results. In my opinion 
out of this anxiety and haste, much of the disparagement of 
gur vocal science has arisen, as well as the babel of theories 
that has brought confusion into it. I venture to say that 
if the average good teacher had a student of promising 
vocal material and musicianship under his guidance for the 
length of time the old masters deemed essential, he, too, 
could produce a singer in no wise inferior to the famed 
exponents of the “bel canto” school. For a fact this length 
of time seems all the more imperative in our own day, in 
view of the heavy orchestrations of our modern operas. 
These orchestrations make a tremendous demand upon vocal 
power, a demand “the old school” did not have ta contend 
with. And what shall be said of the demand of histrionic 
interpretation with which “the old school” also was not 
troubled? Herein, in these very demands, the teacher of 
today finds himself constrained to go beyond the scope and 
view point of “the old school,” yet at the same time not 
sacrificing the artistic finesse that was the crowning glory 
of its celebrities. 

The primary aim of voice culture is to develop a beauti- 
ful voice for singing, and all knowledge is directed to this 
end. That it might have a therapeutic value, few if any 
have ever stressed. Yet my own experience has clearly 
demonstrated that it has, and it remains for the voice 
teacher to elaborate and establish it as a definite part of 
his profession. There are some throat ailments that only 
temporarily respond to medical treatment. In spite of the 
sedative or stimulant sprays the specialist applies, they per- 
sist, nevertheless. It is quite manifest then that the trouble 
is deeper seated than the inflamed parts would indicate. In 
such cases there is usually found a weakened condition of 
some muscles of the vocal organ preventing its normal func- 
tioning. If this condition has been of long standing, a 
maladjustment of the vocal mechanism has taken place and 
certain muscles will show a pronounced overdevelopment. 
They have been compelled to assume the work that was 
performed by the weakened ones, and while they might not 
have exactly assumed their functioning activity, they were 
constrained to overwork themselves in the effort to help 
nature out when the vocal orgen was put into action. Muscu- 
lar debility necessitates exercise to remove it. Exercise 
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alone will restore full strength to weakened muscles. Tonics 
will build up the general health, but will not act directly 
and specifically on a set of debilitated muscles. Herein 
vocal exercise of the right kind, which in no wise will im- 
pose additional strain, finds a natural utility, and thereby 
alone can the normal functioning of the vocal organ be 
restored. 

The usual symptom of vocal debility is pronounced huski- 
ness. While this is the invariable sign o1 most throat ail- 
ments, it is especially so of those that seem to hang on. 
Excluding those afflictions that require a surgical operation 
or are ot organic malignancy, the huskiness will generally 
clear up after a few treatments from the throat specialist. 
this is most frequently so in cases of severe colds or even 
laryngitis. In the latter affliction, it is to be observed, along 
with the huskiness there is an intermittent sharpness when 
tne individual is speaking, indicating that the vocal organ 
is encased with rigidity. In cases of nodes, aside trum 
huskiness, there is heard in the voice a dull heaviness as 
though the vocal cords were laboring under the stress of 
some weight. In cases like these and some other, wien 
the huskiness becomes aggravated, thus not yielding to tue 
treatment given by the physician, it is advisable to cail in 
the aid of a voice teacher. 

This advice is not intended as an affront to the medical 
proiession, Far be such disrespect from me. As in ail 
sciences there is no finality to the sum ot knowledge, and 
in the medical world we have almost daily confirmation 
of this fact in the new discoveries that are brought to light, 
though of course it is by men in that profession. We must 
not 1orget, however, that Manuel Garcia gave to the science 
of medicine the laryngoscope. I instance this to show the 
possibility of one working in one field of endeavor to hit 
upon some knowledge that. might prove useful to those in 
another. Inasmuch as the physician is not a voice teacher, 
though he understands thoroughly the vocal organ, he might 
find it worth while to give voice culture a trial, for the 
sole reason that it seeks to establish through proper exercise 
the normal functioning of the vocal organ. If the physician 
has studied voice culture, then he will all the more appreci- 
ate the intent of my suggestion. Vocal exercise of the 
right kind properly employed will tend to stimulate the 
weakened muscles and gradually impart to them their .func- 
tional activity. Where there has taken place a maladjust- 
ment, an overdevelopment of certain muscles, no amount of 
medical treatment will be effective, and | shall prove this 
by the citation of such a case. 

A man came to me whose speech was so aphonic that one 
would have thought he was in the last stages of tuberculosis. 
He was quick to assure me that he was not one of the un- 
fortunate victims of this ravishing disease. He was so 
husky that only by means of strained concentration could 
one understand him at all. For a period of three and a half 
years he had been in this condition which resulted from 
a severe cold. He had expert medical attention, but the 
trouble persisted. Even the famed physicians of Rochester 
were unable to help him. They told him that he was a 
case of neuritis. Along with the aphonic condition of his 
voice, there was also a marked inclination of his head to 
one side, which came about from a twisting of his head i 
the effort to make his speaking clear; an accidental effec- 
tiveness in the beginning, but of no avail afterwards and 
leaving him with the distortion. 

One can readily picture to himself the mental stress he 
was laboring under when three and a half years previous 
he was the embodiment of perfect health, not for a single 
day ever having been sisk. That he should be exceedingly 
suspicious and distrustful in the light of his past experiences 

was but natural. When he was advised to consult me he 
thought it a huge joke. A voice teacher to accomplish what 
was impossible for physicians, why it seemed preposterous! 
I examined him and found a pronounced overdevelopment 
of certain muscles, so much so that there was a distinct 
bulging of the throat. I realized at once why medical skill 
was unsuccessful. I attempted to try his voice in a certain 
way in order to determine if the vocal cords would emit a 
clear sound. They did and I was satisfied that their func- 
tioning could be restored, though it would take some time 
to do it. I refrained, however, from telling him this. For 
a fact I gave him no encouragement whatever because I 
knew he was exceedingly skeptical. I informed him that 
if he was willing to experiment with me, we could see after 
a few weeks’ work what could be done. I made no effort 
to urge him to do so. Finally, after his brother-in-law, 
who accompanied him, had expressed his opinion, he agreed 
to try. 

He came to me twice a week. After the second week 
he told me that the pain he usually had in the back of his 
head upon retiring was no longer there. He slept better 
and his appetite was much improved. I could hear from 
lesson to lesson the huskiness becoming less and less pro- 
nounced and the clearness of the voice little by little assert- 
ing itself. One day after we had been working for some 
months, he informed me that he was re-examined by the 
life insurance company that three and a half years before 
had rejected him on account of this very trouble and was 
accepted. The huskiness had completely disappeared, there 
was no bulging, no overdevelopment of the vocal muscles. 
His voice was resonant, clear and strong. 

I remarked previously that the physician might call in 
the aid of the voice teacher in those cases not responding 
to medical treatment. I had just such an experience, and 
it was with regard to an affliction that apparently would 
stand wholly outside of the domain of voice culture, namely, 
hyperemia of the vocal cords (bloody vocal cords). Inc red- 
ible as it may seem that a voice teacher could be of service 
to one suffering from this kind of an ailment, nevertheless 
I relieved the lady of it. She had been doctoring with one 

of the leading throat specialists of Chicago for almost 
a yea*, and in spite of all he could do for her, the ailment 
persisted. One day he said to her, “Mrs. , medicine has 
done all it can do for you, there may be a ray of hope in 
voice culture.” She came to me and related what the 
doctor had said. While she was talking I heard the tell-tale 
huskiness and a strident sharpness in her voice. She asked 
me if I could do anything for her. I did not reply in the 
affirmative because it was the first case of this kind that 
had come to me. I told her that we could try and after the 
third lesson I would be in a better position to give her a 
definite answer. 

When she came for her second lesson I noticed that the 
voice had responded to the exercises I employed, but I 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Philadelphia Record, Jan. 17, 1925: 

“As a conductor, Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
has many interesting attributes. He 
brought a beautiful tone from the orches- 
tra, his passion for detail giving the in- 
struments quite new opportunities, while 
his undoubted feeling for tremendous 
dramatic climaxes was responsible for 
many movements of thrilling — tonal 
, 


heights.’ 
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Philadelphia Public: Ledger, Jan. 17, 
1925: 

“Mr. Van Hoogstraten scored a tre- 
mendous success with the audience, which 
arose to a most unusual degree of en- 
thusiasm. He is a vigorous conductor. 
Not sparing of gesture he gets the results 
which he desires from the orchestra both 
of tone and of dynamics. His interpre- 
tation was one of the most interesting of 


the season. 


De  - 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 17, 1925: 

“In listening to the several selections 
which Mr. Van Hoogstraten conducted, 
one was conscious ere the overture was 
half played, that there were definite ideas 
being worked out in interpretation. The 
performance of the Brahms Symphony, 
one of the great pieces in the realm of 
musical literature, was to the glory of 
Brahms, revealed the splendor of the 
orchestra and demonstrated the fine mu- 


sicianship of the visiting conductor.” 








WASHINGTON 


Washington Times, Jan. 21, 1925: 
“Dutch Artist Is Wizard of Baton” 


“Willem Van Hoogstraten, Dutch con- 
ductor, made his debut in Washington at 
the National yesterday, winning imme- 
diate response for his musicianship, his 
fineness of detail, and his broad dramatic 
power. He is decisive, sweeping up to 
broad climaxes with a fine nobility of 


spirit.” 


Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1925: 
“Noted as a conductor of Brahms and 
thoroughly imbued with the tradition of 
this great master, Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
handled the orchestra with consummate 
ease and evolved from it an afternoon’s 


program that enraptured the audience.” 


Washington Evening Star, Jan. 21, 
1925: 

“Brahms’ Fourth Symphony formed 
the second half of the program. As Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten interpreted it yester- 
day, the audience seemed almost hypno- 
tized by its massive power and almost 
overwhelming beauty. Rarely does an 
entire Washington audience show such 
visible effects as were evident yesterday. 
The crowd about the doors to meet and 
congratulate Mr. Van Hoogstraten was 


many times larger than is customary.” 





BALTIMORE——— 


Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 22, 1925: 


“While sufficiently individualistic to 
put his stamp upon whatever work he 
presents, Mr. Van Hoogstraten is not at 
all revolutionary. He will accentuate a 
passage or a single chord in a way to give 
it a distinct effect unlike that attained by 
any other conductor, while still adhering 


to and preserving tradition.” 


Baltimore News, Jan. 22, 1925: 


“It was Van Hoogstraten’s first ap- 
pearance before a Baltimore audience 
and he made an excellent impression. 
His leadership is marked by vigor and 
virility. He shows true feeling, fine sin- 


cerity and scrupulous musicianship.” 


Baltimore Sun, Jan. 22, 1925: 
“Willem Van Hoogstraten Is Wel- 


comed Enthusiastically as Guest 
Conductor of Philadelphia 


Orchestra” 


“The orchestra was directed by Willem 
Van Hoogstraten of the New York Phil 
harmonic who was welcomed with an en 
thusiasm justified both by the extraor 
dinary reputation he has established in 
his three or four years in America, and 


by the merit of his work in this particular 


program.” 
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MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 
OPENS CONCERT SERIES 


Whiteman Incites Enthusiasm—Beethoven Club Holds 
Musicale—M. T. A. to Sponsor Music 
Memory Contest— Notes 





Memphis, Tenn., January 25.—-The Memphis Municipal 
Orchestra, Joseph Henkel, director, gave the first of a series 
of four recitals at the Municipal Auditorium, the evening 

January 12, when about 2,000 enjoyed an attractive pro 
gram. With the fine directing of Mr. Henkel and the untiring 


nterest of Dr, A. B. Williams, chairman of the music com- 
ittee of the Chamber of Commerce, we are now assured 
f an orchestra of which we may well be proud 


Che opening number, Introduction to the third act of 
Jhengrin, and the second symphony, C major, Mozart, 
were slendidly interpreted Mazourka (Le Source), 
Delibe ind the erture, Fingal’s Cave, Mendelssohn, 
vere given fine readings, closing a program that was ex 
ceedingly well rendered and truly enjoyed by the large 
audience The fourth number was a concerto for piano, 
Fanta n Hungarian Folk Song, Liszt, the piano part 
playett by Mrs, Joe Carr Leroy, with full orchestral accom 
paniment, an artist—modest and unassuming—yet possessed 
I pic id musical faculties This 1s Mrs Leroy's second 
appearance with the Memphis Symphony Orchestra and, 
usual, she disclosed fine technic and praiseworthy musi- 
anshiy 
Another ta r feature was the appearance ot Louise 
bowel yprano (who has also been heard with the orchestra 
efore), and Euse » Concialdi, baritone, who sang a duet 
irom Rigoletto, 1 tume, with Mrs. Arthur Bowen, and 
the Balletella (Pagliacci), with orchestral accompaniment 
Miss Bowen's richly colored yoice, with its adaptability to 
contrasting mood was clear and beautiful and at all 
times artisti These attribute combined with dramati 
understanding mtributed to an effective performance 
Mr. Concialdi aroused mu nterest and enthusiasm. He 
has a voice of fine quality and volume. Much credit and 
praise due Mr. Henkel and Dr, Williams 
M. T. A. To Sp m CONTEST 
The Memphis Music Teache Association, Mrs. Leone 
obey McCallum, president, will sponsor the annual musi 
memory contest which will be held in the spring. The 
Beethoven Club, Mrs. J. F. Hill, president, will co-operate 
with the association in sponsoring the contest 
BeetTHoven CLus MUSICALI 
Members of the Beethoven Club enjoyed another de 
lightful musicale in the Cl Home recently when Mrs 
W. A. Bickford arranged an interesting program. Those 
taking part were: Mrs. W. |. Goff, Mrs. G. P. Wilson, 
Mrs. J. Emmett Gleave Frank Coleman, Mary Alice 
Graves,. Beatrice Garrison and James Burns 
VHiTEMAN’S OrcHesTRA HEARD 
The Cortese Brothers are responsible for an unusual 
concert, given in the Municipal Auditorium the evening 
f January 20. Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra were 
presented before an audience of nearly 6,000, The program 
illustrated the devel pment of syncopation Irom the early 
ragtime period and presented, in an artistic way, the tone 
lor i the modern “Jazz” orchestra 
Nores 
Ihe first of a series of four organ recitals took place 
it Calvary Episcopal ¢ rch, given Adolph Steutermann 
Dr. P. M. Farrington, baritone, assisted 
Phe meml of Renaissance Music Circle held their 
meeting in the home of Mrs. Guston Fitzhugh. Margaret 
Morrison served as chairman and Mrs. Arthur Bowen as 
accompanist for the program of German and oratorio musi 
Susie LaVerne DeShazo pianist and artist teacher of the 
Bolling-Musser School of Music, gave the first class in 
the series on Music Appreciation, when about 100 members 
enjoyed an interesting analysis of Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata. Miss DeShazo is a charming speaker. She played 


the sonata in her usual artistic style. By request this was 
followed by the analysis and the rendition of Napoli, Liszt, 


which was so much enjoyed recently when Miss DeShazo 
gave an “Interp” recital in the Hotel Claridge 

Lola Gibson-Deaton, lyric soprano, assisted by Edith 
Plank Shirley, reader, and Mrs. Thomas W. Woodward, 
accompanist, gave a complimentary recital to members of 


the Beethoven Club in the club’s home, January 10 

Paolo Grosso, director of the violin department of the 
Bohlmann School of Music, was heard in a difficult program 
on January 8 in the Hotel Gayoso Concert Hall. Leah 
Morris was her accompani t 

The large vested choir of Calvary Episcopal Church gave 
a fine rendition of "Hande!'s Messiah on December 28, 
under the direction of Adolph Steuterman, organist. 

Grace Episcopal Church Choir, under the direction of 
— Steuterman, organis st, recently gave a performance . 





MUSICAL COURIER 


the Creation that did credit to itself and its splendid young 
director. 

The members of the Renaissance Music Circle gave a 
program of dance and Italian music in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Chisca. Mrs. Benjamin Sprague Parker served as 
hostess, with Mrs. Arthur Bowen as accompanist. J. V. D. 


Fox Theater Notes 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 25.—The Christmas program 
at the Fox Theater, the week of December 22, was interest 
ing. The overture, Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav, made a 
fine beginning. Mr. Rapce read it beautifully. A Christmas 
Party, taken from Cooke's Children’s Jingles, brought out 
the cleverest and best trained group of young dancers seen 
here in a long while, including Marie Hanlon, Jane Nixon, 
Lillian Miller and Paul Dewees, Jr. Florence Wightman’s 
harp ensemble was enjoyable. The Ave Maria, sung by 
Helen Hitner dressed as a nun, with church background, was 
effect've. The feature picture was The Roughneck, starring 
George O'Brien. The Magazine and organ features were 
also good 

For the week of December 29, another excellent program 
was arranged by the clever Mr. Rapee. The overture was 
the Grand Phantasy from Pagliacci and was finely played 





“May Peterson has brains 
as well as vocal chords 
and an entrancing person- 


ality.” 


The Amarillo Daily News said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piane Used 


Aeolian -Vocalion Records 


by the orchestra under Mr. Rapee and A B. Kornepan, A 
further musical attraction was a cello solo by Ennio Bolog 
nini, first cellist of the Fox Theater Orchestra. The compo- 
sition was Valse de Concert by Dunkler, with the orchestra- 
tion by A, S. Kornspan. Mr. Bolognini has previously made 
his name with Fox Theater audiences and again lived up 
his high standard. An interesting feature was In the Palace 
of Kings, shown for the first time in America. Borrah 
Minevitch, harmonica soloist, was another entertaining at- 
traction. The picture was In Love With Love. The inter- 
lude, A New Song of the Nation, by Edward W. Bok and 
Leopold Stokowski, was decidedly interesting. Mr. Hallett 
was at the organ, as usual. 

The Rienzi Overture by Wagner held first place on the 
program, during the week of January 5 and was well played, 
Erno Rapee and Adolph Kornspan conducting. Charlie 
Master and his Syncopators, with Hal Hixon, late dancing 
feature with the Ziegfeld Follies, entertained. Mill Nigh’s 
production of Born Rich was good. A Bray cartoon and 
the organ number by Kenneth A. Hallett completed the 
program 

The Fox Theater had a record attendance during the week 
of January 12, due to the appearance of Josef Rosenblatt, 
the tenor-cantor. His numbers included The Flower Song 
from Carmen, the Last Rose of Summer, and Eili, Eili (the 
last, with scenery suggestive of the synagogue). It was 
impressive and he undoubtedly has a voice of unusual range 
and quality. The audience was tremendously enthusiastic. 
The beautiful orchestral number was the overture to 
Madame Butterfly, well played, and appreciated by the music- 
loving audience. Mr. Rapee should be complimented upon 
his devotion to good music and the presenting of it to his 
audiences. The picture was one of the best that has been 
presented there recently, White Man, featuring Alice Joyce 
and Kenneth Harlan. The Pied Piper, a Bray cartoon, 
was amusing. Mr. Hallett, at the organ, played the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus from T annhauser beautifully. M. M. C. 


Dubinsky Studio Activities 


Sammy Selikowich, nine-year-old pianist from the Du- 
binsky Musical Art Studios, played representative works 
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by Chopin, Mozart, Ravina and Wollenhaupt at a recent 
Wurlitzer Auditorium affair, which won him much admira- 
tion. Fanya Solomonoff, pianist, and Rose Grossman, 
violinst, also from these studios, gave the January 23 noon- 
hour concert in the same auditorium; the pianist was 
warmly applauded for her playing of works by Glinka, 
Chopin and Moszkowski, while the violinist pleased in 
works by Wieniawski, d’Ambrosio and Sarasate. 

Another pupils’ concert at Wurlitzer Auditorium, Janu- 
ary 24, saw a large audience gathered to hear the sixteen 
piano, violin, cello and vocal numbers provided by Vladimir 
Dubinsky. The youngsters all showed their distinctly good 
training in technic, rhythm, phrasing and dynamic effects. 
Martha Morshausen (three months with Instructor Bloch) 
showed vocal polish with an excellent voice in songs by 
srahms, Reger, and Mozart. Special mention is deserved 
by these participants: Frances Wiener, Nathan Hykin, 
Betty Lieberman, Ida Wolf, Flora Benson, Sammy Seliko- 
vitz, Rose Crossman, Vincent Torrusio, and Fanya Solo- 
monoff, the last named being also instructor of juniors at 
the Dubinsky studios, 


BIRMINGHAM MUSIC STUDY 
CLUB PRESENTS WERRENRATH 
Tumultuous 


Whiteman’s Orchestra Wins Applause— 


Denishawn Company Warmly Received—Notes 


Birmingham, Ala. February 1.—Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, was presented in concert at Phillips Auditorium 
on the evening of January 15 by the Birmingham Music 
Study Club before a capacity audienc« He rendered a 
splendid program in his usual finished style, his artistry 
winning enthusiastic applause and many recalls. He sang 
groups of songs in several languages, in all of which his 
fine diction was perfectly revealed 

PauL WHITEMAN AND ORCHESTRA 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra drew one of the largest 
audiences of the season at the Municipal Auditorium on the 
evening of January 21, when he appeared under the auspices 
of the All-Star Course. It is safe to say that 6,000 assem- 
bled to hear him, and every number of his Entertainment in 
American Music won tumultuous applause. Many encores 
were added. Ross Gorman, Michael Pingitore and Harry 
Perrella, as soloists, were also recalled : 

DENISHAWN DANCERS 

Lovers of the dance were afforded an artistic treat on the 
evening of January 28 when the All-Star Course presented 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers in 
a beautiful program, Ruth St. Denis called into play all 
the grace, the charm and the variety of choreographic ex- 
pression for which she has been celebrated. Mr. Shawn’s 
arrangement of five American sketches was well liked. 

Not! S 

The Allied Arts Club honored Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn with a reception and luncheon at the Axis Club on 
the day of their appearance here. Members of the Little 
Theater and the Axis Club joined in the entertainment. 

A magnificent pipe organ, claimed to be the largest south 
of Philadelphia, has been installed in the Temple Theater of 
this city. It is a Moller organ, of great volume of tone 
and variety of stops. The orchestral effects are unusually 
fine and the echo organ is good. It is in charge of Joseph 
Stoves, who came to this city from Nashville, Tenn. Mr. 
Stoves is a young American organist of ability, having ob 
tained his musical yr ation in this country, with two years” 
study in Berlin and Leipsic. ‘ 

Faye Ferguson, pianist of the Cincinnati Consery atory of 
Music, pupil of Marcian Thalberg. was presented in con- 
cert by the Junior Music Study Club at the Southern Club 
She rendered a difficult program with ease and proficiency. 

The midwinter Board meeting of the Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs was held on January 15, The purpose of 
the meeting was to complete arrangements and name com- 
mittees for the State Convention of Federated Music Clubs 
which convenes in Gadsden in the spring. Delegates from 
all parts of the state were present. Among them were Mrs. 
W. C. Giles, Opelika, state president; Mrs. B. L. Noojin 
Gadsden; Margaret Thomas, Selma; Mrs. Wade Carlisle, 
Roanoke; Mrs. Charles McDowell, Eufala; Mrs. R. L 
Sutherlin, Gadsden; Mrs. E. T. Rice, Mrs. Geo. Houston 
Davis, and Emma McCarthy, Birmingham; Mrs. J. H. 
Lane, Sylacauga; Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia; Mrs. 
R. K. Coe, Selma; Mrs. R. L. Motley, Florence; Mrs. J. 
Sanford Mullins, Alexander City. : 

Beatrice Tate Wright, pianist, rendered a splendid pro- 
gram at the morning musicale of the Music Study Club. 

Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Conser- 
vatory of Music, presented Marion McCray, of the faculty, 
in recital the afternoon of January 25, in Cable Hall. 

Mrs. Paul Earle, p‘anist, and Mae Shackelford, soprano 
rendered a brilliant program before the Allied Arts Club: 
in the Administration Building. A. G. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
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Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- 
position and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Philosophy of Modern Music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 


Tuition, board and lodging 5,000 francs, three months’ course; 3,500 francs two months’ course 
AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. 








FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1925. 


Hewitt, Violin; Hekking, Violoncello ; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, 
Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne ; Pillois, the French Language and History of 
Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensemble. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman. 
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MUSICAL 


Cleveland News: 


“The world loves a soprano, particularly if she be such an intelligent 
and fascinating artist as Madame Alda. She was in splendid voice yes- 
terday and I believe it is not saying too much to say that she sang more 
beautifully than ever before in this city. Always an “eyeful” she was up 
to form in that direction also, and by her group of selections the Vissi 
d’arte from Tosea, and One Fine Day from Madame Butterfly, she quickly 
established herself. The audience seemed unable to have enough of her 
and gave her many recalls.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“Here is a voice of singular clarity and purity, of most attractive 
quality and expertly controlled. And here is style of genuine distinction.” 

“Frances Alda is another in the long line of notable Marguerites. 
Among them have been Nilsson, Eames, Calve, Sembrich, Farrar, and 
permit me to add, charming Maggie Teyte. Madame Alda has exquisitely 
molded features and no one with such lovely eyes and so pretty a mouth 
could be less than a satisfactory Marguerite. Not the highest range or 
the greatest emotional exaction could mar the graceful contour of her lips. 
She sang the “King of Thule” (one of Patti’s greatest numbers) with 
such brilliance and effect that the audience fain would have it repeated, 
but was denied. It takes a clever artist and a resourceful voice to give 
the proper contrast to the folk-ballad style of the “King of Thule” and 
to the brilliant colorature “Jewel Song” which follows it immediately. In 
the latter number particularly Mme. Alda’s voice warmly colored and of 
flawless tone.” 


Boston Herald: (Philip Hale). 

“Is the production of agreeable tones throughout the whole range of 
a voice an impossibility? Madame Alda yesterday proved the contrary. 
Because she is content to abide by the voice that God (and her masterly 
training) gave her, instead of trying to force tones suitable for a dramatic 
soprano or a cornet-a-piston, she sang yesterday with a voice always good 
to hear and often of a beauty truly appealing. Exquisite taste she showed 
and a vocal technique equalled by few, a fine gift, and a fine accomplish- 
ment.” 


Boston Post: 

“Mme. Alda’s singing gave great pleasure. The voice is more beau- 
tiful, the tone rounder, the phrasing more thoughtful than ever.” 

“An unusually fine program was chosen by Frances Alda. ‘The 
Prima donna possesses an exceptionally fine voice and demonstrated it 
with the perfection of technique and intellectual breadth with which one 
always credits her. The exquisite trill was well in evidence, and the 
effortless breath control that enables such variation of the tone color and 
capacity of authentic quality in the middle voice.” 


Waco (Texas) Times Herald: 

“Oh, divine Alda, glorious, resplendent!” She sang Thursday night 
at the Auditorium theatre, she made us to lie down in green pastures, she 
led us beside the still waters, she restored our souls. Alda has a fine 
instrument on which to play, but it is the finish, the technical perfection, 
the command of the instrument, that is paramount—her pianissimo tones, 
her fine modulations, and a certain sureness of intention both dramatic 
and vocal.” 


Dallas (Texas) News: 

“Possessed of a charming personality and a ripe and glorious voice, 
Mme. Alda adds to these a wealth of dramatic interpretation which makes 
her one of the most pleasing singers to appear in concert here in recent 
years. If anything her rendition of the famous operatic numbers from 
‘Mefistofele,’ ‘La Tosca’ and ‘Madame Butterfly,’ were the most. satis- 
fying things on her program. Yet it was a short number Kramer’s ‘Fal 
tering Dusk,’ in which Madame Alda made her greatest impression on the 
musically critical, for it was a regular little gem.” 

Austin (Texas) Statesman: 

“Madame Alda has a sweet soprano voice that rings and echoes in 
the softer higher notes which she sings clearly and with almost perfect 
accentuation. The audience last night understood every word that came 
from the singer’s lips, so splendid was her enunciation and unlike the 
majority of operatic singers that have appeared in Austin, was peculiarly 
sympathetic in her rendition of American and English song numbers. 

“Throughout her program Madame Alda received unstinted applause 


Franees ALDA 


COURIER 


from her audience which probably reached its climax when she sang the 
aria “Mefistofeles,” by Boito. The singer in this aria displayed remark 
able control of her voice and she introduced a trill in the number which 
was sung with surprising ease and with all the purity of tone preserved. 
To many, however, her encore, “Un bel di vidremo,” the aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” was her best number and her wondrously sweet notes 
held the audience enthralled until the concluding note which was the 
signal for a great ovation to the singer.” 

Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution: 

“Perhaps it is a venturesome thing to say that in the fourteen years 
of Metropolitan Opera in Atlanta no production has given its audience 
greater pleasure. But that is true. The performance of “Marta” Monday 
night was an exquisite as anything the Metropolitan Opera Company has 
ever achieved. 

“It makes you think of young leaves of spring and of fragrant 
blossoms. It was as beautiful as ‘The last Rose of Summer’ when Frances 
Alda sang that old song in the second act. Her exquisite voice and the 
tenderness of the ballad went straight to the hearts of her audience. There 
was no question about it being sung again. The applause would be con 
tinuing until now unless the opera had been stopped so that Alda could 
repeat the dearly loved song. 

“When she sang it again she did what her audience had longed for 
but scarcely expected—she sang it in English. The soft Italian words of 
the first rendition of the ballad had touched and delighted the hundreds 
that thronged the auditorium. But they lacked the familiar quality that 
was added when she sang in English. The old song went to the hearts of 
all who heard it then. It made their eyes misty. It gave them the delight 
that is touched with a pleasant sentimental sadness.” 

“Alda’s voice has never seemed clearer, finer, more perfect than it 
was Monday night, and she never has sung an aria here that gave greater 
joy to her hearers than the ballad that Flotow picked up as from the road 
side and pinned against the breast of his opera “Marta,” thereby doing 
much to make the opera beloved through all the years to follow.” 

“Madame Alda was never in more splendid voice. Her technique is 
always flawless but last night she sang as a mocking bird sings, blithe, 
free, singing for the very joy of living.” 





Post-Standard, Syracuse: 

“Seldom has a Syracuse audience had a more delightful evening of 
grand opera music than that offered by the Alda-Metropolitan quartet. 
Mme. Alda possesses a rich lyric voice and she sings with exquisite taste. 
Her aria from Boito’s ‘Mefistofeles’ was most effective, sufficiently emo 
tional, and replete with color. She is an artist of rare personality and 
whether appearing in opera with all its embellishments or in recital with 
solo numbers, duets, trios and quartets, she maintains the same brilliancy.” 





Syracuse: 

“Madame Alda, who I am inclined to hail as the greatest soprano 
of her time (certainly the greatest we have heard in Syracuse in the last 
decade) gave the first number of part two of the evening's program. The 
golden mellowness of Mme. Alda’s voice, and the clarity of her diction 
tinkling bell-like coloring of her high notes and the flexibility of range 
mark this Metropolitan songbird as a peer among sopranos 

“A very polished and perfect art is hers and she left a most agree 
able impression. 

“Her voice has lost none of its mellowness and she exhibited her old 
mastery of colorature in the L’Altro Notte from Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ 
Mme. Alda is as great an artist as ever.” 

Kansas City Star: 

“Frances Alda’s art and personality set a departing glow on the last 
of this season’s Fritschy concerts.” 

“Alda gave herself generously yesterday. Of course she gave het 
voice. The better fact was that she gave her brain, too. She stressed intet 
pretation with really marvelous results and without the silly affectations 
that pass for interpretation.” 

“Tt is the astonishing manner in which she uses her voice that gives 
her power. Yesterday her mezzo voice was as nearly. perfect as human 
singing ever is, and all the technical virtues were present in a deyree very 
little lower. 

“Mme. Alda is first and foremost a great artist. Added to that she 
has a glorious voice and a charming personality. She distinguished herself 
yesterday by giving what many thought the most notable voice recital of 
the season.” 


Available in Recital and with Alda—Metropolitan Quartette—Costume program—2nd act Martha 


Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 


Steinway Piano 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Victor Records 
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“She is a magnificent singer.” —Frances Alda. 


“You brought me a singer, who is a great musician, so it’s 
an honor to conduct ‘Lucia.’ ”’—Chicago Opera Company. 


“She is that rare phenomenon, an artistically musical 
coloratura.”—]. H. Thuman, Cincinnati. 


“She was glorious; an artistic triumph; unbounded enthu- 


siasms.’”— Marion deForest, Buffalo. 


“Dal Monte combines, with a voice of rare beauty, su- 
preme artistry and perfect skill. Her singing of ‘Lucia’ was 
one of those rare occasions when realization surpasses antici- 
pation, which latter, because of the superlative European 
notices, was quite keen.”—Fred’k R. Huber, Municipal Dir. 
of Music, Baltimore. 


“T heard Toti Dal Monte in both opera and concert; you 
have another trump card. With the passing of Melba, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini, the slim group of worthwhile colora- 
turas left can certainly stand this latest winner. Forward con- 
tracts.” —James E. Furlong, Concert Manager, Eastman The- 
atre, Rochester. 


“Toti Dal Monte perfection of coloraturas.”—Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


“Toti Dal Monte is the perfect coloratura of this genera- 
tion. 

“Ttaly has long since so proclaimed her, and though our 
taste does not always coincide with that of the Latin music 
lover, there seems in this instance no cause for disagreement. 
For the voice has the luscious warmth of the true lyric soprano 
plus the exhilarating and exciting agility of the coloratura. 
Mme. Dal Monte has, however, a great deal more than excep- 
tional beauty of voice and phenomenal technical equipment. 
She is an artist of exquisite taste. She phrases like a great 
violinist. She can rival either flute or clarinet in liquid or 
luminous cascades of tone. She has greater capacity to endow 
the role of Donizetti d’Heroine with all the attributes of 
musical intelligence than any Lucia I have encountered in a 
rather long experience as a professional opera-goer. She is, 
in fact, the most convincing reason for the performance of this 
opera that has ever been put forward.” 


“Toti Dal Monte Sings and Conquers.”—Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Who said that the coloratura was a dead issue so far as 
latter day music was concerned? The one who did it could 


Available November 19 


STEINERT PIANO 


And You Will Marvel at the 


hardly have known that Toti Dal Monte was coming to th 
country. The opera was ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’; the hou 
was crowded; the satisfaction was intense and vociferou 
There you have it in the fewest possible words. It is true s 
waited until the third act to display what had made her talk¢ 
about in other lands. Up to that time she has been a nice your 
girl with a pretty face, something of the Tetrazzini displac 
ment, and a nice voice that warbled through the Donize 
melodies with complete certainty and great apparent ea 
Good enough, but hardly enough for a sensation. But th¢ 
came the third act and its well-known ‘Mad Scene.’ M 
Dal Monte has the true coloratura type of voice, infalli 
in execution, warm in color. It was not that she tried to div 
attention by acting insane; acting in this scene is sheer was 
of time. It is not that she set out to dazzle from the start; 
good part of it was in half voice, and some almost in a whisp 
But the contrasts, the timing and the way she spaced her voc 


outlines were something superb. ‘The dazzle was saved un 


along toward the end. The topmost skyrocket note for the 1 
of all. This is known as building a climax. It is also fi 
class showmanship.” 


“Toti Dal Monte Wins Great Welcome in Americz 
Debut.”—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 

“TOTI DAL MONTE: There’s a name—and there’s 
singer! She made her American debut at the Auditorium lz 
night in the name part of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and she hz 
the most spectacular welcome extended any singer since Chal 
apin was introduced into the company two years ago. ‘Té 
Dal Monte, a name with which to conjure fame. She is a f 
more important newcomer than most of them one meets in 
decade, for she is an exquisite singer and an artist of pure 
ray. The warmest and most sincere applause broke the co 
tinuity of the performance at the conclusion of the ‘M 
Scene.’ The success of a coloratura depends most common 
upon the brilliance with which she sings the fascinating ador 
ments which are perhaps the chief treasure of the opera hous 
The embellishments of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ had conspic 
ously been pruned from the entrance aria in the first act. It 
possible Dal Monte does not consider them in the purest tas 
—and she is obviously as fine a musician as the company 4 
present can boast. But in omitting them she considerabl 
handicapped her chances to win immediate and overwhelmin 
recognition as what the public so dearly loves and so extravz 
gantly supports—a bravura prima donna! 

“Her ovation at the conclusion of her duties with t 
‘Mad Scene’ may thus be considered to have double weight. 
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Jal Monte Given Ovation in Her Debut in “Lucia.”— 
irleton Hackett, Evening Post. 


“Mme. Toti Dal Monte made her debut with the opera 
mpany last evening and proved herself to be an artist of 
nuine quality. She has grown up in the traditions of the old 
alian school and has had the required vocal routine. The 
vice itself has a wider range of color than is usual with colora- 
ra voices—and she uses it with dramatic feeling. Mme. Dal 
onte sustained the long phrases, with the true cantabile and 
ith a velvety quality that was lovely. In the middle voice 
e had command of a pianissimo which was as light as a 
eath of air, yet maintained its quality and carried perfectly. 
Iso, she was invariably right squarely on the key. Coloratura 
prani play such fantastic tricks before high heaven and the 
iblic that there is no telling what Mme. Dal Monte may do 
1 some future occasion. Therefore, let it be set down here 
at last evening she demonstrated the capacity to sing abso- 
tely in tune. The public was cordial in its greeting, but a 
tle reserved in giving its final decision. “The Mad Scene,’ 
ywever, was so fine and sincere a display of singing power 
at the audience thawed and awarded her an ovation. In 
is scene she was not content just to vocalize, but sought to 
-press the drama through tone. There was feeling for the 
eaning of the words, and she colored the tone with an hon- 
ty of artistic purpose that won the good will of the people. 
he ornamental figures were brought out cleanly and made 
1 integral part of the music, as was intended. She had not 
nbroidered on a superfluity of decorations just for display 
it kept close to the spirit of the music. There was a straight- 
orward character in her singing that was gratifying and she 
iowed entire self-control. An interesting artist and a singer 
1 the old meaning of the term.” 


“LD OPERA RENEWED—NEW SINGER TESTED 


“Rigoletto,” and Miss Dal Monte 


‘Performance That Set Spark to Verdi’s Music—The 
Drama of It Once More. Gilda Plus Voice, 
Intelligence, Even Imagination 


By common consent Gilda is a thankless part. Custom 


irdains it for ornate sopranos. “Caro Nome” usually bounds 


- yet by choice within it, Miss Toti Dal Monte seemed that 
irest of operatic beings—a florid singer with intelligence and 
snsibility for music and a modicum of imagination with op- 


MUSICAL 


Survival of the Flutist”’ 





COURIER 





eratic character. In itself, through the lower and the middle 
ranges, her voice is in the bloom of young prime. It is velvet 
like and lustrous, suave and sensuous. In semi-subdued and 
flowing measures, the softness and the brightness of texture 
caress the ear; while the clear glows stir a gentle emotion. 
Once and again, comes even that child-like quality which in 
Mme. Tetrazzini caught many a fancy. Miss Dal Monte turns 
phrases, curves melody, shades pace, accent, progress, sugges 
tion, as a perceiving, susceptible, well-schooled singer. 
Ascending, her tones lose suavity and body, appreciably sharp- 
ening. Less by rote and agility than with eager feeling, and 
delicate aptitude, she gains the ornaments of song. They ripple 
out of the flowing measures rather than glint upon them. 


Clearly Miss Dal Monte is no singer merely displayful. 
Her voice of song is also the voice of Gilda, dreaming maiden- 
like in the solitude of Rigoletto’s house, stirring to young love 
come covertly wooing, gentle to the Father whose affection 
nearly floods her. The pensive note haunts Verdi’s music for 
Rigoletto’s daughter. Before he bends “Caro Nome” to oper 
atic necessity (as it went in the Italy of the fifties) he writes in 
musing melody. Plaintively Gilda recounts a fate—and re- 
grets a lover—though Rigoletto cry for the vengeance of deso- 
lation. Wistfully as well as in grace and glow went Miss Dal 
Monte’s tones through Gilda’s duets with her father and her 
lover. Into the music she infused also character. The plain 
tive note deepened in the measures of the third act; threaded 
through Rigoletto’s darker song; shone silvery against it. In- 
cident, not peak, was “Caro Nome” in this wrought and 
rounded course. 


These are the works of a singer of musical perception, 
intelligence, not to say imagination. Nor is Miss Dal Monte 
deficient in the outward and visible signs of operatic character- 
ization. The eye soon forgets a presence that too much recalls 
the diminutive figures within Velasquez’s pictures. Her car- 
riage is easy and free; her eyes and countenance never quite 
expressionless. If she uses the conventional gestures, she finds 
also a gesture of her own, as when a wandering hand curves to 
the contours of “Caro Nome,” recalling out of the air the dear 
lineaments, upon it retracing them. Gilda, and her music are 
not exactly operatic revelation; but they do suggest in Miss Dal 
Monte an unusual and an individualized singer. 


H.T. PARKER. 


Herman DeVries—Chicago American: “An eon of infal 
lible accuracy. The intonation is a veritable pitch pipe; a 
mezzo-voice of exquisite and penetrating beauty.” 
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| the De Reszke Singers 


Erwyn Mutch, Baritone 
Sigurd Nelson, Basso 


Hardesty Johnson, Tenor 
Floyd Townsley, Tenor 


COURIER February 19, 


with 


Mildred Dilling, Harpist 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The De Reszke Singers Sparkle in U. S. Premiere” 

“Tt is difficult to write except in superlatives of the work 
of these four singers, whose program comprised the most diffi- 
cult and musical of compositions, and which was presented in 
a fashion so impeccable as not to have been equaled by any 
Male Quartet within the memory of most of us. What the 
Flonzaley is to the String section, Maier and Pattison are to 
the Piano ensemble, The DeReszke Singers are to the World 
of Song. Individually their voices are of superior quality and 
training, and when to these assets were added musical under- 
standing and a training in ensemble singing, it was easy to see 
why the Quartet at present is without a peer.”—Catherine 
Mead—-M1/waukee Sentinel. 


(First Concert in U. S.) 


Albany, N. Y.: 
“De Reszke Singers Made a Decided Hit” 

“Chancellors Hall, scene of many of the City’s most 
impressive musical events, never before vibrated to such per- 
fect rhythm and such great musicianship as last night when 
The DeReszke Singers sang in concert. They presented the 
most beautiful singing by men banded together ever heard 
here. The terrific climaxes, wonderful singing of half voice, 
never one voice being heard above the other, proves that these 
men have worked hard and long, to have perfected a beautiful 
ensemble.” —The Times Union. 


ee * 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“De Reszke Singers Offer a Select Program” 

“The combination of four exceptionally fine male voices, 
a program as choice as it was novel, and a performance of 
superb finish, made the concert of The DeReszke Singers one 
of the outstanding artistic events of the musical season. They 
sing with a freshness and spontaneity altogether delightful, 
sing for the very joy of singing, and with a lively devotion to 
their art. Not in one instance did they fail to communicate 
their spirit and message to the hearts of their listeners.”—T he 
Buffalo News. 


“Dallas rarely has so delightful an evening of music as 
The DeReszke Singers gave the large audience at the City 
Temple. The four young men possess beautiful voices, beau- 
tifully trained, but the interesting and unique part of their 
performance is that they have been willing to, and have suc- 
ceeded in, subordinating their individual voices so that their 
ensemble work has taken on artistic unity that makes their 
singing something more than four good voices blended for the 
moment in chorus. They have learned singing which no one 
of them alone can possess. Hearing them, one naturally turns 
to the Flonzaley’s or the Kneisel’s for a comparison. These 
young singers gave their concert a brilliance which musical 
evenings too often lack. Without sacrifice or poise or dignity 
they projected to the audience a feeling of warmth and person- 
ality to which it responded heartily.”—Daily Times Herald. 


New York City, N. Y.: 

“The DeReszke Singers, Hardesty Johnson and Floyd 
Townsley, tenors; Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and Sigurd Nel- 
son, basso, Americans who have coached with Jean deReszke 
and use the name with his authorization, divided last night's 
program with Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

“They sang a group mainly of early numbers, Herbert 
Hughes’s clever ‘Studies in Imitation,’ Negro Spirituals ar- 
ranged by Harry T. Burleigh, who was present, and modern 
Songs, plus many encores. 

“This male quartet is a strong-voiced, thoroughly unified 
ensemble, and gave a performance that was both vigorous and 
artistic, with a pleasing, well-balanced quality of tone and 
marked expressive ability. Miss Dilling, a skillful harpist, 
played two groups of solos.” —Herald Tribune, N.Y. 

+ * od * * * 


“After two successful seasons in England the DeReszke 
Singers, on their first American tour, gave their only New 
York concert last evening. ‘There are four singers, pupils of 
Jean DeReszke, all Americans—Hardesty Johnson, Floyd 
Townsley, Erwyn Mutch and Sigurd Nelson—and they make 
an unusual ensemble. 

“The voices taken singly are good, grouped together they 
command a great variety of tone color, while at the same time 
effectively blending with each other. Unaccompanied, they 
sang a French chanson of the Seventeenth Century and an old 
English Madrigal by John Bennett (1614) which won them 
an encore. Some humorous and delightful “studies” by Her- 
bert Hughes introduced imitations of great composers, set 
to the words of nursery themes. The Quartet, besides, gave 
some Negro Spirituals by H. T. Burleigh and several mixed 
quartets. 

“Miss Dilling, a talented young harpist, played two 
groups with fine technic and was recalled each time.”—New 
York Times. 

* * *# * * * 

“The DeReszke Singers, four American artists who have 
sung much on the continent and in London, gave their first 
new York concert here last night. The choir is composed of 
Hardesty Johnson and Floyd Townsley, tenors; Erwyn 
Mutch, baritone, and Sigurd Nelson, basso. The singers were 
assisted last night by Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

“The program was of much interest, and included Old 
English Madrigals, Negro Spirituals, and Mendelssohn’s ‘On 
Wings of Song’ with harp, and Cyril Scott’s ‘The Rat Catcher’ 
with flute. Among the many lyrics either written or arranged 
for the choir there was a set of songs new here, by Herbert 
Hughes, entitled ‘Studies in Imitation.’ These songs in- 
cluded ‘There Was An Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,’ 
after Brahms, and ‘Doctor Foster,’ after Handel. They con- 
tained each, here and there, some phrase or characteristic of 
style belonging to the special composer as mentioned. 

“The Singers gave evidence in their delivery of the fine 
training of Jean DeReszke. Their voices had much color and 
they sang with fine nuance, clear diction and spirit. As a 
cappella singers, their pitch was excellent. Miss Dilling’s 
solos included Bach’s ‘Bourree,’ and Debussy’s ‘Clair de 
Lune.’ The concert was enthusiastically received.—New 
York Sun. 
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Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin: 


“When I am looking in my notebook for evenings which I have marked 
especially, as they have made a deep impression on me and shown me some- 
thing extraordinary, I find one mark only on three pages covered with the 
names of people who gave concerts—one mark among almost forty names: 
Gieseking! 

“There are no difficulties for the marvelous technique of this man, a 
technique which overwhelms occasionally the audience with self-assured ex- 
actness, which reminds one of a “Golem,” a kind of mechanism assuming 
human form while bending over the key-board. His phenomenal exactitude in 
hitting the right keys makes him the direct antipode of the divine Rubinstein, 
who was well-known for possessing a European privilege of hitting the wrong 
ones. However, the somnambule-like technical precision of Gieseking would 
not amount to anything, did he not possess in the same degree the art of 
animating the tone, that is the trifold art of touch (including the mastering 
of the pedals), the phrasing and the sense of style. This fact only, that his 
inner expression shows the same inexhaustible wealth as his technique, marks 
Gieseking as an artist. It is his ability of interpreting the work of a master 
to us, as if it were just created from his innermost soul, it is his mastering of 
all shades of expression between sweetest sublimity and the raving of tempera- 
ment, it is the fact that there is still a kind of indefinable control even in his 
demon-like fury, wiiile there is the warm glow of this fury reflected in the 
sweet tenderness of his most serene chords.” 

% * * * 
Francfort Gaszett, Francfort on the Maine: 


**Gieseking is the most striking and vital performer among the 
younger pianists, one might almost say, he is the only one in whose playing 
the grand art of interpretation may be discovered. His mind is that of a musi- 
cian te whom nature gave an understanding and mental predisposition for the 
inner life and spirit of present-day composition. But the matter of his play is 
not that of a didactic performer or of a too obvious interpreter. Every 
expression rises from the spontaneous instinct of the pianist rendered through 
the temperament of a virtuoso. 

‘Gieseking is undoubtedly a living proof—especially in comparison with 
most of his pianistic colleagues—that only that performing artist may find the 
solution of the eternally new mystery of this instrument who knows how to 
find this solution in the compositions of his own time.” 

* + 


Dresdner Anzeiger, Dresden: 


“We who were listening to Gieseking, enjoyed his concert as a perform- 
ance of such rare kind that everything that one may hear during an ordinary 
piano concert evening even of well-known pianists, retires into the back- 
ground. It is not saying too much that we felt that we were with a genius. 
Only through knowledge of the past are we able to explain similar effects of 
reproducing musicians, for instance, if we think what Liszt of Paganini may 
have meant to their contemporaries, 

‘Gieseking’s real greatness is not to be found in any one-sided virtuosity 
but in a comprehensive understanding of modern music which finds its far- 
sounding revelation in its matter of playing. His greatness is to be found 
in the intensity of a musical feeling that makes us thrill with its almost de- 
moniac power. It is to be found in the depth of sentiment that makes him 
sense so wonderfully well the spirit of the composers. He always finds the 
way to the essential message of the composer, may he play. modern music— 
as he prefers—or may he devote himself to the older masters. 

Gieseking lives in his play. His whole personality goes into it. Not in 
exterior mannerisms but in natural effort. He is convinced of what he is 
playing. And because he is convinced he can also convince his audience.” 

* 


Fremdenblatt, Hamburg: 

“Gieseking is a creative artist while playing the piano. His play is pro- 
duction, expression of the original—expressionism itself. Gieseking is one 
who justifies this much-abused word because he has been chosen through 
talent and destiny to this manner of playing, through an inner necessity and 
not on account of the fads and fashions of the day. He is one of those few 
who depend in their manner of playing on the development of the pianistic 
style in general, a style which as we see it now—renews our ideas of form 
and theme completely, starting from the great inheritance of Liszt. 

“His interpretation of Bach contrasted with the many hammering begin- 
nings of other piano programs with Bach compositions one could gauge at 
its best the great art of Gieseking. Reverence is its law.” 

* 


Zuercher Post, Zurich: 


“The most sensational event during the last week of concerts was the 
young pianist Gieseking, who, though a German, initiated us into the mysteries 
of modern French piano music as no one else did ever before. Such technique, 
such talent disarms all criticism and the critic could not do anything better 
in this case but to enjoy admiringly together with the audience. We know, 
of course, of other masters of the piano, who interpret a composition with the 
same devotion and live through it while reproducing it. But no one else 
seems to have succeeded in reaching such surprising individuality and coloring 
of tone as Gieseking. 

“In one word it was an evening the success of which was simply sensa- 
tional.” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


GIESEKING 


Pianist 


Bere Tidende, Copenhagen: 


_ “We know that it is Gieseking’s special art, gifted as he is with a rich 
imagination, with an exquisite technique, and especially with an almost unique 
mastery of the tonal possibilities of the piano, to conjure up and render the 
characteristics and the beauties in the newest and most modernistic piano 
music. As he plays it, it should on the whole always be played. He makes 
the improbable reasonable, the impossible fantastic and ecstatically beautiful.” 


Kopenhagener Dagblad: 


“The pianist Gieseking is such a prominent and unique pianist that one 
receives impressions from his playing which one does not forget. His tech- 
nique is above criticism and one is more or less hypnotized when he breathes 
forth the most delicate tone-webs from the instrument. His public gave vent, 
time and again to its enchantment by intensive acclaim.” 

+ . + * 


Kopenhavn: 


“It is beyond all doubt that Gieseking belongs to the very great names 
of piano artists. He masters the piano with the sovereignty necessary in 
order to noticeably live among the host of prominent virtuosos.” 

* + + * 


Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant: 

“Worthy of note among the younger pianists is Gieseking. His technique 
is beyond description; he is at the same time an artist. He does not parade 
his talent, as being all that he knows, but uses it in the service of art. His 
Bach-playing was a masterpiece. He showed in masterful manner the man- 
agement of technical strength and colorature that could not be surpassed.” 

- * + + 


De Maasbode: 


“A genius, a phenomena. Even in Bach the pianist revealed immediately 
that he was a poet as well as an artist on the piano.” 
* + 


Dagblad Van Rotterdam: 


“Gieseking is a virtuoso and a poet on the piano. Gieseking aroused a 
tender and passionate feeling through his poetical tone. He is a wonderful 
artist.” 


Het Vaderland: 


“A Poet and unsurpassed performer. His technique at the same time was 
so wonderful that it touched the impossible. His playing revealed constant 
ecstasy. His beautiful style united with interchangeable and momentary in- 
spiration. A king, an emperor of technique, a pianist who is exceptionally 
highstrung in harmonic and poetic feeling. He belongs to the greatest. 

“The appearance of Gieseking with Bruno Walter was the greatest sensa- 
tion of the subscription concerts.” 

* 


* * * * 


Il Popolo, Rome: 


“Gieseking is without doubt among the very first pianists of our time 
and possesses what is rarely found, qualities so well balanced: Strength, 
clarity, sentiment, legato and delicacy.” 

* ~ * 


Berliner Zeitung Am Mittag: 


“Gieseking the most modern virtuoso of all of them. Full of highest 
sophistication in coloring and shading! An artist of magnetic attraction. 
One who discovers new and unsuspected resources in the piano.” 

* + + * 


Leipzig: 

“He is today already a competitor for the fame of Busoni, Rosenthal, and 
Godowsky of being called the greatest technician of the piano in our time. 
Music is his gigantically great technique, which reached the utmost of the 
possible in polish, splendor, precision, clearance and transparency. The spirit, 
the heart, the temperament of music.” Ernst Smigelski, 

* 4 + + 
Berlin—Deutsche Zeitung: 

“|. An artist of the highest merit a second Rubenstein ; 
Gieseking is the name. On hearing the first notes one forgot everything. 
Highest art and fully developed virtuosity became side-issues. Even the 
hyper-modern compositions—frequently so much dreaded—became real music 
under such hands, music which expressed itself in a charm of tone so stupen- 
dous that even the most sceptical were persuaded and stayed throughout the 
evening in spite of all their inner objections a new prince at the 
piano.” 

* * * * 
Berlin—Signale: 

“| a chosen one among those who have been called. Technical 
ability has been mastered with superiority, creative poetic intention stands 
beside him submitting with delight to the suggestions arising from his tone 
poetry. It is something extraordinary indeed. A masterpiece of pianistic art 
. . . ag this re-creating poet enters those spheres of imagination at the key- 
board and follows congenially the ideas of the original composer.” 

Prof. Max Chop. 
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By Frank 

Since E. Robert Schmitz has brought up the question of 
leu f quarter tones in music, it may not be out of 
ace to give Musica. Courter readers some data on the 
sbi 

Our m cal scale has developed as it has because we 
‘ n (Oriental musical scales have developed as 
he iave because they do not use harmony. 

Ha i e under id it, is the association of notes 
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Patterson 

is the octave, 1:2. That is to say, if the note C has 261 
vibrations, the C an octave higher will have “os as many, 
or 522 vibrations, which means that the violin or piano 


string must move back and forth 522 times in a second to 


produce this note. 


2 which makes a fifth; the 


The next ratio used is 2:3, 
next, 3:4, makes a fourth; the next, 4:5, makes a major 
third; the next, 5:6, makes a minor third; the next, 6:7, 


makes a smaller minor third. 

There has been a good deal of conflict among experts 
as to whether this 7 is actually used at all, but it appears 
certain that it is used in all sustained music played by in- 
struments capable of adjusting their intonation, i. e., human 
voices and all orchestra instruments 

On the piano and organ, being unable to “slide” into tune, 
the tempered scale is a reality, which means that every note 
is very slightly out of tune, or, as it is commonly expressed 
(though carelessly), C sharp and D flat are played by the 
satne key. 


sut there the 


are far greater difficulties than this, and 


actual intonation of any but the simplest chords and pro- 
gressions is’ doubtful. To give an example of the dif- 
ficulties encountered one may quote the following: In a 


progression (in the key of C) from the tonic chord to the 


sub-dominant and thence to the dominant seventh, the F 
is common to both of these chords. But there are two dis- 
tinct intonations of F, one the fourth above C, the other 
the seventh above G. The figures are as follows: 

( . :3:4, i. e., C261, F384, 

( ::4:3, i. e., C261, GI95.75. 

GF: 4:7, i. €. G198.73, F 342.56 

It is seen, then, that we have two intonations for F, and 


in the supposed progression from the sub-dominant to the 
dominant we will find that either the F remains fixed and 
the entire key rises to this new intonation, or the F slides 
down so as to bring us back to the original key. This dif- 
erence is about a quarter tone. That is, we get the follow- 
ing vibrations: C261, F36.25, F384. 

What probably actually takes place is the “slide” above 
alluded to, and it was this fact which suggested to me my 
entire system of Altered Chords. For it was evident to 
me that, in harmony as well as in intonation, there were 
necessarily two sorts: harmonic notes and melodic 
notes, 

The melodic notes are not subject to the tuning of small 
ratios as above set forth, and if these melodic notes acci 
dentally create chords, those chords are not in tune accord 
ing to the laws of these small ratios. Furthermore, the 
very fact that they are not in tune gives the listener his best 
clue to the fact that some of the notes are melodic passing 


notes of 


notes. They do not cause any more disturbance than the 
ordinary dissonant notes familiar in common counterpoint, 
the fact that they are not part of the harmonic structure 
being clearly felt. 

There is also another matter of importance: Suppose 
we take the chord C-E-G and sustaining the C and the E, 


We would then, if the quarter- 
tone note has any real harmony significance, get a new 
chord for which we would need a new name. But we do not 
get a new chord. What we do get is the impression of a 


raise the G a quarter tone. 


major triad badly out of tune. 

Yet, melodically, the quarter-tone might very well be 
used, as it is actually used in the triplet figure at the be- 
ginning of Bloch’s quintet for piano and strings. The 
feeling will then be rhythmic—purely so—and entirely legit- 
imate, and the impression will be a melodic line, ultra- 
chromatic: G, G half-sharp, G sharp. Bloch himself, how- 


ever, uses quarter tones in other places in his quintet, and 
in Sholomo, in a way that is not effective because he uses 
them in such a manner that their rhythmic, melodic signifi- 
cance is lost and they give, instead, the impression of ordi- 
nary harmony out of tune. (As I explain it in my books, 
altered chords too much altered or improperly altered.) 

Exactly the same is true of the experiments of some of 
the less talented of the modernists; they alter their chords 
till the inner melodic line, or passing-note effect, degenerates 
into mere discord. (Of course, chords are being gradually 
more and more altered, and no one can predict how much 
the future will do in this direction.) 

One other technical consideration demands attention. 
tempered scale is not nearly as bad as it is painted. 
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first place, as already stated, instrumentalists always tune 
as they go along in orchestra and chamber music, and 
the piano does not greatly interfere, even if used at the 
same time. There are reasons for this. The first is that, 
the notes not being sustained, the discord effect is only 
momentary, The second is that the vibrations of the strings 
actually, through sympathetic vibration, are forced into tune 
as the tones die away. 

Then, too, the mental attitude of the listener has much 
to do withthe actual heard intonation. Just as was said 
above, if we sharp one note of a triad the triad still re- 
mains. The mind explains it as a triad—a triad out of 
tune. And the very slight false intonation of the tempered 
scale is easily tuned by this unconscious, instinctive mental 
process. The loss is not so much on the aesthetic side as 
it is in sonority. In other words, a chord perfectly in tune 
sounds more sonorous than one slightly out of tune. 

If we bear all of the above considerations in mind we 
perceive that it is an error to plan new intonations except 
along strictly melodic lines. With the intonation of har- 
monies we have nothing to do. We have no choice in the 
matter. Nature dictates to us what we shall hear (not 
arbitrary choice, as some have contended). And we already 
use a whole series of sub-divisions of tone as our music 
is now played and sung. New tunings, with the mechanical 


limitations of our instruments (and our two hands), will 
be just as badly out of tune as what we now have. 
Walter Spry’s Pupils’ Recitals 

Walter Spry, Chicago pianist and teacher, announces sev- 

eral interesting recitals and concerts to be given by his 


pupils during the month of February. The first took place 
on February 7, in the Columbia School of Music, at 
which Margaret Farr gave the major part of the program. 
This evening, February 19, a program of the composi- 





WALTER SPRY. 


Spry has arranged these 


tions of Chopin will be given; Mr. 
Sunday 


Chopin programs successfully in previous seasons. 
afternoon, February 22, at the Eighth Street Theater, 
Chicago, Howard Feiges, phenomenal boy pianist, will play 
two movements of the Beethoven C minor concerto with the 
Columbia School Symphony Orchestra. 


Charles de Harrack’s Lights Sung 

At the Hollenden Hotel banquet given by Ted Robinson, 
associate editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Lights, a 
song by Charles de Harrack which is being published by 
the music firm of Waldheim-Eberle of Vienna together with 
other works by this pianist, was sung by Albert Downing, 
Canadian tenor, with Leona Woodcock at the piano. The 
words are by Ted Robinson. A number of newspaper and 
literary people attended the banquet, as well as several hun- 
dred other people. February 15, at the Hollenden Hotel, the 
Cleveland Singing Society, Charles de Harrack, conductor, 
sang a group of old Palestinian folk melodies for which 
this organization is noted in fostering. Recently this sing- 
ing society broadcasted a number of these melodies, and 
hundreds of letters came in from all over the country thank- 
ing the station for the pleasure derived from the singing. 
The Cleveland Singing Society will also appear in concert 
at the Duchess Theater, March 17, Charles de Harrack 
directing. 


Swayne Classes Largely Attended 
Word comes from Paris that Wager Swayne, piano peda- 
gogue, who not only develops his pupils’ technic but also 
prepares them for public performance, is now actively en- 
gaged with his semi-public classes, which meet in his studio 
as usual every other Saturday evening. These classes are 
designed to give advanced students a taste of public play- 
ing. They have been carried on for a number of years, 
except for the interruption of the war, and have developed 
artists who have subsequently played in public, either in 
recital or with orchestra, with all the poise and assurance 
of experienced platform performers. Mr. Swayne has 
worked out a system of his own, including the de velopment 
of absolute pitch for those who do not naturally possess 

it, and the results obtained are highly commendable. 


Northrup Reéngaged for Brooklyn Club 

So successful was the presentation of Cadman’s cycle, 
The Morning of the Year, at the Crescent Athletic Club 
of Brooklyn on January 11 by the quartet composed of 
Margaret Northrup, soprano; Florence Letheridge, con- 
tralto; Foster House, tenor, and Frederick Baer, baritone, 
that the entire ensemble was réengaged for a concert on 
March 1. On January 12, Miss Northrup was heard to 
advantage in two groups of songs at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. 


Sturkow-Ryder’s Coast Dates 


Sturkow-Ryder will make a tour of the Pacific Coast, 
having just signed for eighteen concerts under the Ober- 
felder management. This popular pianist has had a very 
busy season so far and everywhere meets with much success, 
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LOUIS EDLIN (Violin) CORNELIUS VAN VLIET (Cello) 
CLARENCE ADLER (Piano) 





SOME RECENT PRESS TRIBUTES 


New York American—Messrs. Adler, Edlin and Van Vliet performed with faultless finish. 


Telegram and Mail—They played the Radnai composition with evident sympathy and much of eloquence and 
technical proficiency. 


Evening World—All three compositions received expert treatment at the hands of Messrs. Adler, Edlin and Van 
Vliet, who compose an organization one might single out for its musicianship and smooth ensemble 


Brooklyn Eagle—The New York Trio is undoubtedly the best organization of its kind to be heard in New York 
. The performance which they gave the Schumann Trio in G Minor was of rare emotional warmth 


Evening Post—The Scherzo and Finale were most charmingly played. 
Boston Advertiser—The New York Trio is unexcelled in its particular domain of music. 


Toronto Globe—The performance last night was marked by a sympathetic and symmetrical ensemble, and a revela 
tion of refined shades of tone. 

Boston Transcript—It was hard to remember when the Beethoven Trio has sounded so fresh and new; when vital 
ity has so quickened its lengths; when it has so teemed with delights; when to all and sundry the playing 
and the hearing have seemed an equal-enjoyment. Zest leads the New York Trio and fire spurs it 


New York American—Among the impressions of an overcrowded season now on the wane, Beethoven's Opus 1, 
No. 1, as played last night at Aeolian Hall by the New York Trio, will be one to be treasured. 


New York Sun—No one should wish to lose any part of a New York Trio concert, because it is an organization 
of artists. 


Pittsburgh Post—By all means let us have the New York Trio back again. They had much to tell us. 


Season 1925-1926 now booking 


A Few Dates Available in April, 1925 


Management of THE NEW YORK TRIO 
R. TAGER, Representative, 137 W. 86th ST... NEW YORK 
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GRAND RAPIDS LOUD 
IN PRAISE OF CHALIAPIN 





Mary 
Other News of Interest 

Rapids, Mich. January 31 As the third artist in 
{ the Philharmonic Concert Company, Chaliapin 

4 Armory before a 


Macheth and Schipa Presented by Free Bed Guild- 


ppea january <¢, mm the capacity 
audience. He won much applause with a program of gener- 
is leng irtistically and dramatically rendered. His sing 
ng of The Horn, by Flegier, was noteworthy in its shading 
d Konchak’s aria from Prince Igor was sincerely 
preted. H isteners gave wildly enthusiastic approval 
to Mephist Song of the Flea by Moussorgsky and the 
‘ Volga Boatmen. He was accompanied sympa 
M Rabinovitch, who also played a group of 
ial ‘ \ ting with several violin numbers was 
k 
1 greeted Fritz Kreisler, in this 
‘ 4 
J I H- | SCHIPA 
ert of 1 n in the Mary Free Bed 
Guild se V given | iry 28, in Powers’ Thea 
ter rence Macbet!l pr and Tito Schipa, tenor, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Miss 
Ma ghite ( und intelligence with which 
e ha ( 1 ‘ oice and Mr. Schipa’s sympathetic 
‘ itisfying to his listeners. Both re- 
led re la recalls, almost doubling the 
gt! their program, George Roberts was at the piano 
M \ th and Jose Echaniz for Mr. Schipa 
N OT! 

1} J ¢ Bed Guild held its annual election on Jan 
wry 2 ith the f g result Mrs. Earle S. Irwin, 
pre \ (, Harl Bertsch, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Arn S. Kurkjian, nd vice-president; Florence King, 
treasurer: M ntol B. Campau, recording secretary ; 
Louise Sehle corresponding cretary; Rosamund Rouse, 
executive secretary; Margaret Norris, superintendent. On 
the kinance Committee were ¢ lected Mrs. Fred Z. Pantlind, 
Mr i\rthur M. Godwin and Miss King, and as chairman 
{ the Drives Committee, Mr |. A. Seabrook 

On January Y, the St. Cecilia Society gave a program of 
German music, of which Mrs. Adolph Hake was chairman. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Lueve Parcell, pianist; Wini- 
ired Willan pianist; Pearl Moran, contralto ; Katherine 
Jansheski Philly pral Jessie Macdonald, violinist; 
Lois Richards, cellist, and Ohve Tuller, pianist. The ac- 

yunpatist kugene J. Phill 

On January 23 a program of Indian music was given by 
the Indian Prince W atawasa yprano, who sang arrange 
ments of original Indian melodies by Lieurance, Cadman 
and Troyes \ cantata, The River of Stars, a legend of 


and music by Clarence K. 
lia Chorus of fifty women’s 


Niagara, poem by Alfred Noyes 


Bawden, wa ung by the St. Cec 





ce nee Watawasa singing the solo parts. The 
chorus did excellent work under Emory L. Gallup, organist 
nd choirmaster of Fountain St. Baptist Church, who is 
directing it during the temporary absence of the regular 
director, ) lower Eleanor Bramble was at the piano 
for the soloist, and for the chorus was Mrs, Joseph E. Put- 
nam who was also chairman of the day. 

Phe Schubert Club, a men’s chorus of sixty led by J 
Mras Campbell, gave its annual concert in the Armory, on 
lanu ] re an audience of 3,000 The program was 
endered th enth 1 and precision \ bass solo with 
the chor ng (laude Bashmore, a member of the 
club. M Joseph W. Putnam played admirable accompani- 
nent stituting r the regular accompanist on short 
not \ssisting ts were Mrs. Parthenia Vogelback, 
vi nist, recent returned from Chicago, who played two 

s with ellent style and musicianship; and Nathan 
¢ eavitt, who contributed three brilliantly played violin num- 
bers, accompanied by John Kruizenga 

On Ja ry 16 the Muenzer Trio—Hans Muenzer, vio 
linist: Hans Koelbel, cellist, and Rudolph Wagner, pianist, 
ill from Chicago—gave a concert in First M. E, Church. 
They played with good ensemble and fine shading 

On the same evening, in Fountain St. Baptist Church, 
Marcel Dupre gave an organ recital which was memorable 

ts artists d originality The second half of his pro- 
gram was a clever improvisation in the form of a symphony 
on themes submitted by four local musicians, Emory L. 
Gallup, Verne R. Stillwell, Walter Blodgett and Helen 
Baker Rowe 

The Oak Park Presbyterian Church Quartet of Chicago 
gave a sacre neert in Central High School auditorium 
on January 1 Sol duets and quartets were sung by 
the members who are Grace Holverscheid, soprano; Flora 
Burditt, contral Leroy Hamp, tenor, and Herbert Gould, 


bass; with Edgar Nelson, accompanist and director. 
Carl Rupprecht, organist of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 
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of Chicago, gave a recital in Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church on January 25. 

On January 8 Amelia Umnitz, pianist of Chicago, gave a 
recital in Fountain St. Baptist Church 


Mildred Delma, soprano, and Mildred Dougherty, pianist, 


gave two successful costume recitals in the St. Cecilia 
Auditorium under the auspices of Custer Women’s Relief 
Corps. 

Junior College Men's Glee Club, directed by Tudor 


Lanius, gave an interesting program at Central High School 
on January 13. Among the club numbers sung were two 
written by Junior College students—Thelma Anton and 


Audrey Wright. Solos were given by Harold Gretzinger, 
tenor, and Ronald Kingsbury, violinist. The club accom 
panist is Fred Bigelow. 

The Notre Dame Glee Club, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, con 


Suter, gave a concert on January 24 in Knights of Colum 


bus Hall. Solos were sung by George Koch, baritone. 
A chorus of forty, with Joseph Alten, president, and 
Hubert Hart, musical director, has been organized at St. 


Mary’s Church 
Temple J. Barcafer, baritone, formerly of Chicago, has 
entered upon his new duties as director of music at Central 
Reformed Church and has already organized two rae. 
Eugene J. Phillips, organist at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
dedicated the new organ of St. Peter and Paul Lithuanian 


RHYS MORGAN 


“Few singers on 








today’s concert 
platform satisfy as 
Mr. Morgan does.” 
--Scranton Repub- 


lican. 


Mehlin Piano Used 


Management: ROGER de BRUYN 
1540 Broadway, New York 
Dr. J. O. Howells, Associate 


RHYS MORGAN 


Church, on January 25, with a public organ recital. Kath- 
erine Jansheski Phillips, soprano, assisted as did the choir 
of the church. 

Burton Heights Band of seventy-five pieces, under George 
O. Cook, gave a concert at Calvin College on January 26 
and one at South High School on January 28. 

Five free scholarships, one each in oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
trombone and French horn, have been offered to Karl 
Wecker, conductor of the Grand Rapids Symphony Orches- 
tra, by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Emmett A. 
Brandt has left this month to enter the conservatory for a 
course in piano instruction. 

The following pupils of the Grand Rapids Conservatory of 
Music gave a concert in the St. Cecilia Auditorium on Jan- 
uary 29: Ruth Wallace, Margaret Neuman, Teresa Wood- 
house, Evelyn Lewis, Dorothy Jackson, Lucile Vielkind, 
Mrs. J. R. Vennell, Isabel Irving, Helena Verspoor, William 
Eggebrecht and Herman Gessler. Julia Krapp was the 
accompanist and Mrs, William H. Loomis, a member of the 
faculty, contributed a talk on Musical Appreciation, 

M. Xaveria Voigt presented her piano pupils in a re- 
cital on January 30 in Burton Heights M. E. Church. As 
sisting on the program was Louis Cunningham, tenor. 

Jeannette DeVries presented the following pupils in 
recital on January 21 at her studio; Kathryn Gall, Helen 
Cameron, Gertrude Timmermans, Luella Burten, Evelyn 
Osting, Gerdena Happie, Ester Hoerner, Charles Atwood 


and Edward, John and George DeVries H. B.R 


AOZM4 Turns ess 
AOZM4 TUrms e724 











Josef Fuchs with Baltimore Symphony 


Josef Fuchs, violinist, whose training was acquired from 
Franz Kneisel, was soloist at the January 11 concert of the 
3altimore Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric Theater, Balti- 
more. Mr. Fuchs played the Beethoven violin concerto with 
his customary technical proficiency, the lovely cantabile 
passages which this work contains being particularly well 
done. A_novelty on the program was Carnival Time, by 
George Siemonn of Baltimore. It is in the fashionable 


* pseudo-modern style and, conducted by the composer, made 
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quite an impression on the audience. The Baltimore Sun 
remarked of Josef Fuchs that: “It is necessary to go beyond 
Kneisel, however, to trace responsibility for the genuine 
temperament with which Mr. Fuchs is blessed.” 


BALTIMORE HEARS THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Van Hoogstraten ry as Guest Conductor of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—Symphony Gives Children’s 
Concert—Mabel Praised—Myra 

Hess Plays Inspiring Program—Notes : 
Baltimore, Md., February 2.—The debut of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky in this city as director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra during the past week, must be written down as 
one of the outstanding events of Baltimore’s musical year. 
This symphony orchestra was given a rousing welcome 
under its new general. Mr. Koussevitzky made a profound 
impression and was given an ovation of which he might well 
be proud. He stooped to no conventions and played a pro 
gram made up of but three numbers, Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Ravel’s arrangement of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition and the Tschaikowsky No. 5 in E minor. 


Garrison 


The Ravel arrangement was played admirably and at the 
close the director received over half a dozen curtain calls. 
A magnificent rendition of the symphony was given the 


large audience—large despite snow and sleet. 

It is hinted that the Boston Symphony Orchestra will play 
at least two concerts here next season and the papers have 
contained many letters requesting that the: Hub organiza- 
tion give a series of five concerts annually as was the 
custom before the war. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 

Another director new to Baltimore appeared recently when 
William Van Hoogstraten assumed the role of guest con- 
ductor with the Philadelphia Orchestra. The impression 
created by the guest leader of the popular Quaker City or- 
ganization was noteworthy. The orchestra, as usual, played 
admirably and was greeted by a capacity audience. The 
Lyric, where the concerts are held, is sold out for the 
Philadelphia season and already a good sized waiting list 
is at hand for next year. 


Van HooGstraTEN CoNnpucts 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT. 

While discussing orchestras, it is not amiss to speak of the 
concert for children given by the Baltimore Symphony on 
January 31. <A capacity crowd greeted Director Gustav 
Strube and his musicians who offered an excellent program. 
Henrietta Baker Low, former director of music in the local 
public schools and now a member of the Peabody Institute 
Faculty, gave an interesting talk on brass instruments which 
was well illustrated by a special arrangement of The 
Swanee River, for brass, by Director Strube. To stimulate 
interest, a money prize for the best essay by a school child 
has been offered 

MABEL 4 

Our own Mabel Garrison gave a recital on January 30. 
This charming soprano, whose home has always been and 
still is in Baltimore, is well versed in the art of ingratiating 
herself with her audience, Voice and personality combine 
to make Miss Garrison an outstanding musical personage. 


Myra Hess. 

Myra Hess, the English pianist, was the soloist at the last 
Peabody recital. Seldom is a more inspiring program heard 
than that offered by Miss Hess, who is endowed with a wide 
understanding, a real depth of feeling and a colossal technic. 

Notes. 

The Peabody Institute’s junior and elementary orchestras 
gave an interesting concert on February 1, under the direc- 
tion of Franz Bornschein, the local violinist and composer. 
The youngsters showed excellent progress under Mr. Born- 
schein. 

Rhoda Berryman Tyson, organist, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Glee Club, under the direction of Hobart Smock, gave 
a joint concert in the large auditorium of the Maryland 
Casualty Company on February 1. Theater- goers will re- 
member Hobart Smock as the original prince in The Prince 
of Pilsen. Mr. Smock has lived here tor quite a while and 
is a prominent figure in the local musical eo 

Edith Marmion Brosius, harpist, and Nadine Wahle, 
vocalist, gave a joint recital on February 1 at the Loyola 
High School Auditorium. 

W. G. Owst, music critic of the Sun, who recently had a 
leg amputated, is back on the job and held a regular recep- 
tion at his box at the Boston Symphony Concert, which was 
his first public appearance since the operation. E. D 


GARRISON, 


ists in Cleveland 


Arrangements have just been pomtented for a Gray-Lhe- 
vinne recital in Cleveland, Ohio, May 4 
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Milan Lusk in Constant Demand 
\fter } successful Chic ago recital in Kimball Hall i 
Ne Milan Lusk, violinist, has been appearing be Fone 





rganizations, many a which are return engage- 








ment The proof of his poj ularity can be surmised from 

e 1 wil 
in De ber 2, the Hamilton Park Woman’s Club heard 
him and gave him an enthusiastic reception. His playing 
Protestant Woman’s Club on December 3 met 
ame success. The following day (December 4) 
rance in Orchestra Hall brought him ory recalls 
‘ ( Me f the Chicago Culture Club, on 
Deces 8 received Lusk ing with unus val enthu- 
mm the N Shor ed with notable results 
e the Evanston Catholic Woman's Club on the tenth 
i lar idience at the Wilmette Sunday Evening 

, 

What | ] rht | recital there on December 14, 
iid in the following: “Mr. Lusk gave evidence not only 
he il tone and a brilliant technic, but also of a 
degree of intelligent appreciation of the compositions 
played. His great breadth and warmth of tone were evi- 
need in the Andante Sostenuto movement of the Scottish 
Fantasy by Bruch, and the Romance by Wieniawski. The 
extet from the opera, The Bartered Bride, by Smetana, and 
tran hed by My Lusk beautiful that it should be 
heard again and agair The Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns, seemed to be the favorite of 
t afternoor Both in this number and in the Hejre Kati 
by Hubay, Lusk dashed off harmonics and rapid passage 
work with such ease that it seemed like play.” (Helen 


Elgin Daily Courier.) 


1 
)vorak in the 


Laurels for Paul Stassevitch 


The following appeared at the head of the New York 
music correspondence of the Milwaukee Leader of Janu 
ary ° 

“Paul Stassevitch, who was introduced here through 
Josef Stransky’s orchestra, plays both the violin and piano 
That in itself nothing strange, since many violinists are 
n friendly terms with the piano. A player of an essentially 


ngle-toned instrument is likely to turn to the piano because 
it needs no accompaniment. But Mr. Stassevitch does not 
do these two things just for amusement. He plays the 
iolin and piano in recital and at the same recital 

“When he finished playing the Brahms D major violin 
concerto with the Stransky orchestra he calmly walked to 
the piano and rippled through the B flat minor piano con- 
certo ol Cschaikowsky If he had done them badly 


one 





. SYLVIA LENT 


. Violinist 


“Miss Lent seems to have 
about everything that makes 
for real greatness in a violin- 
ist. With continued appear- 
ances, adjectives will be use- 
less.""—-New York Telegraph. 
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would be inclined to make the familiar off-hand remarks 
about too many instruments spoiling the player. But the 
fact is that he gave more satisfactory renditions than we 
have heard from many soloists. 

“It is true that he is neither the ideal pianist nor the perfect 
violinist. But we can name a few hundred others who also 
are not. Considering what it takes to be a genius and how 
widely scattered the species is, Mr. Stassevitch should be 
handed as large a bunch of laurels as possible. His violin tone 
is not what it should be, but his technic on both instruments 
was remarkable for its high state of development, consider- 
ing the situation. We have a suspicion that had he appeared 
as either a pianist or a violinist his welcome would have 
been louder. But just as pe ople suspect me rmaids because 
they live on land and in water, critics will suspect musicians 
when they play the violin and the piano.” 


Manor Club Choral Gives Entertainment 


On January 30, at Pelham, N. Y., the Choral of the 
Manor Club presented The Persian Garde n in costume, ar- 
ranged and orchestrated by Howard Barlow, who also con- 
ducted it. This is just one more of the delightful affairs 
given at various times during the year at Pelham Manor. 
From all indications and reports this last event was the 
most artistic of any yet undertaken by the organization. 
Pearl G. Curran, well known American composer, has 
always taken an active part in this club and was chairman 
other 


of the music section for some time. Owing to [ 
duties she has been forced to give up the chairmanship, 
and her daughter, Mrs. W. B. Holden Jr., has taken her 


place. Mrs. Holden is also a composer and a musician of 
considerable reputation. After the performance Mrs, Curran 
held a reception at her beautiful home for many of those 
who witnessed the performance as well as the entire cast 


William Rennie a Talented Pianist 


William Rennie, pianist, gave a recital in Boston on 
December 16, and presented such an interesting program 
that it was repeated in Pittsburgh on January 23, This 
taxing program, which included works by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt, Liadow, Haberbier, Schulz-Evler and Saint-Saéns, 
was so well rendered that about six encores were demanded. 
Mr. Rennie plays with a beautiful sustained tone and his 
runs and rapid passages are clear as crystal. His tone 
coloring also is commendable. Mr. Rennie shows the re- 
sults of excellent schooling at the hands of George Huey, 
of Pittsburgh, with whom the pianist has studied for fifteen 
years. The latter is one of the best known teachers of piano 
in that section of the country. Mr. Rennie will give another 
recital this season in Pittsburgh, one in Winston-Salem, 
N. C,, and he also will be heard in Sharon, Pa. 


Phradie Wells Booked for Concert Tour 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
begin a concert tour immediately after the close of the opera 
season late in April. Her manager, Annie Friedberg, has 
booked the soprano in two North Carolina towns for festival 
dates, in Kentucky, Mississippi, several cities in her home 
state, Missouri, and South Carolina. This tour will extend 
late into June, when Miss Wells will go as far West as 
Portland, Ore., and Denver, Colo. 


Jean Nolan Sings for Radio 


Jean Nolan, soprano, who made such a splendid im 
pression here in the spring and later on this fall with her 
two recitals, was recently heard for the first time over the 
radio. Miss Nolan is well known as an interpreter and 
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IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, 
pianist, who, having spent the last three or four winters in 
the United States, is now very busy catching up with Buro- 
pean engagements that have been waiting for him all this 
time. He will, however, be back here neat fall and will make 
his first tour to the Pacific Coast. 





singer of Irish ballads. Her program on this occasion in- 


cluded: She is Far From the Land, by Lambert; I Know 
My Love, a West Ireland folk song by Herbert Hughes; 
Old Irish Lullaby, by Stanford, and Back to Ireland, by 


C. V. Stanford. Elmer Zoller was her accompanist. Miss 

Nolan’s voice broadcasted clearly and many complimentary 
messages followed. Miss Nolan enjoyed this first radio 
experience. 


Bachaus with Philharmonic 


Bachaus, originally scheduled to be soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg, late in 
March, appeared with that organization on February 12 


and 13, playing the Brahms B flat piano concerto. Mr. 

Bachaus is now in the Middle West for a series of recitals. 
John Charles Thomas as Amonasro 

has been 

with the 

Washing- 


John Charles Thomas, the American baritone, 
engaged to sing the role of Amonasro in Aida 
Washington Opera Company at the Auditorium, 


ton, D. C., Tuesday evening, March 3 


Abby Morrison Soloist with Chorus 


Abby 
the People’ s Chorus at the 
History on Tuesday 


Morrison will be the soloist at a concert given by 
American Museum of National 
evening, February 10 
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Proves that Preparedness 
and the Singer’s 
Artistic Career Depend 


on 
Correct Training for Balancing of the 
Vocal Instrument 
and the 
True Tone’s Values Scientifically Understood 
which Develop Dependable Singers 


WEST 74th STREET 


TRAFALGAR 3398 
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“Twenty-T wo 

voices, every 

one individ- 
99 

ual. 


Boston Transcript, 
Jan. 10, 1925. 


“As excellent an example of minutely beautiful choral singing as we 
have ever heard.”—New York Evening Journal. 


“A remarkable choral technique and unerring pitch and the variety of 
effects attainable were the notable features of the performance.” 


New York Herald Tribune. 


“Some of the best music heard here in many moons.”—New York 
Bulletin. 


“Full quality of tone carried the story on rising crescendo to a smash- 
ing climax.”—Baltimore News. 


“Mr. Kibalchich’s singers showed ability to produce skilfully graded 
tonal volume, from scarcely audible pianissimo to grand climax.”— 
Providence Bulletin. 


“There has never been a more artistic choral organization in Cumber- 
land and its superior will probably never be heard.”—Cumberland 
Daily News. 


“A concert that appeals to the most critical.” —Asheville Times. 


“Finer music than that rendered by the Russian Choir is seldom 
heard, here or anywhere.”— Stamford Advocate. 


“Its rare beauty could not be heard without touching a responsive 
chord regardless of the musical nature of the individual.”—Rockford 
Morning Star. 


AEOLIAN HALL = 








THE 


AN STTTION 


BASILE KIBALCHICH, Conductor 


i 


“They carried 
off their hear- 
ers on a wave 
of sympathetic 
feeling.” 


New York Times, 
Oct. 29, 1924. 


“Nothing better has been heard here in years. It was as perfect a 
piece of singing as we hope to hear.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


“That is to say, the singing last evening was at times almost beyond 
belief.”—-Boston Transcript. 


“These Russians do wonders with their voices. And they are mag- 
nificently endowed vocally.”—Boston American. 


“The Russian Choir is really a body of solo singers joined together 
under the able leadership of a master musician.”—Boston Globe. 


“Not only were the tonal nuances reproduced, but beat and thrust, 
as when the bow bites the string or the breath pulses the horn, were 
felt. It truly deserved the term ‘symphonic.’ ”—IVilmington Every 
Evening. 


“Achieving effects as varied, beautiful and overpowering as those 
wrought out of an orchestral combination, Basile Kabalchich, painted 
exquisitely charming color images on a tone canvas last night,”— 
Columbia, S. C. Record. 


“The Russian Symphonic Choir has everything it needs to succeed 
brilliantly in America. These will be remembered when the voices 
of other singers heard and deeply admired will be quite forgotten.” 


Rockford Republic. 


Exclusive Management 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


DO YOU WANT 
QNCERTS IN 
YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 








No Guarantee Necessary 


a 


THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 


WRITE TO US NOW 





AND WE WILL SHOW 





YOU THE WAY 





Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 
LUCREZiA BORI 
BERTHA FARNER 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
MARY LEWIS 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
JOAN RUTH 
MILDRED SEEBA 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 

Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Special Attractions: 


THE LONDON S 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZEN.- 

AUER 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARION TELVA 


Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
REINALD WERREN- 

RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

Pianists: 

ALEXANDER BRAIL- 
OWSKY 

DAI BUELL 

ERNST VON DOHNANYI 

JOSEF HOFMANN 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 

MADAME LESCHETIZKY 

NIKOLAI ORLOFF 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

JOHN POWELL 

OLGA SAMAROFF 

HAROLD SAMUEL 

Harpist 
SALVATORE DE STE- 

FANO 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiére 
Danseuse and Her Ballet 


STRING QUARTET 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street 


: New York 
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Werrenrath’s Next Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath is returning to New York from an 
extensive tour of the South and Middle West to give his sec- 
ond recital at Carnegie Hall, Monday afternoon, February 23 
The American baritone will include on his program a group 
of Danish songs, a group of modern German songs, a group 
of sea songs and a group of recent English and American 
songs. Among the Danish songs Mr. Werrenrath will sing 
Graed over dem, by Hakon Borresen, and Sne and Kjolen, 
by Eyvind Alnaes. Among the modern German songs he 
will include Gebet in der Sommernacht by Clemens Schmal- 
stitch, Fromm and Sternenach by Franz Mittler, and Arm- 
seelchen and Schmied Schmerz by Heinrich van Eyken. 
Among the sea songs he will sing Harry Spier’s Thalatta, 
Harland Riker’s Ship o’ Dreams, Robert Braine’s Brown 
Men and Deems Taylor’s Captain Stratton’s Fancy. Her 
bert Carrick will be at the piano. 


Hansen to Make Home Here 


Cecilia Hansen is hoping that her trip to Europe next 
summer will be the last one for several years. She has a 
number of important concert engagements abroad, but she 
intends to make this country her permanent home. - First 
of all she must get permission to bring her little girl over 
here. The little girl is now with her grandparents in Ger 
many. Miss Hansen and her husband, Boris Zakharoff, 
wanted to bring the child over with them last fall, but the 
immigration authorities told them that certain forms must 
be gone through with before they could bring the girl into 
the country. Matters are now being arranged with the 
government and immigration officials, and they find that they 
can bring her to the United States when Miss Hansen re- 
turns for another tour, which will once more take her to 
the Pacific Coast 


Brailowsky Going to South America 


“Be a pianist and see-the world,” is Mr. Brailowsky’s ad 
vice to all these who have the wanderlust. After his ap 
pearance -as soloist with the New York Symphony Orches 
tra on’ March 22 he leaves that night to meet his engage 
ments in Mexico. From Mexico he will continue on to 
South America, opening his South American tour in Brazil 

a tour which will include forty concerts and which will 
mg « him busy until next September. He will then return 
to his beloved Paris for two months for a number of long 
postponed concerts there before returning to the United 
States next November for another tour of this country. He 
has already been in South America once. After his next 
American tour Mr. Brailowsky is contemplating going to 
the Far East, but he is not yet certain whether he wants to 
do quite as much traveling as that. 


“S Trio” Creating Interest 


Much interest has already been expressed by musicians, 
music clubs and local managers in the new chamber music 
organization announced by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
It has been regarded by many as an indication of the 
growth of interest in chamber music throughout the coun 
try that such an organization as the “S Trio” has been an- 
nounced. The “S Trio” will consist of Felix Salmond, 
cellist; Harold Samuel, pianist, and Toscha Seidel, violinist. 
The distinguished quality and high place each of these artists 
holds in his own sphere is arousing much favorable com- 
ment, as those hearing the “S Trio” will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear each of these artists in a group of solos. 





Praise for the London String Quartet 


The experiment of the London String Quartet of giving 
a concert in Carnegie Hall proved a tremendous success. 
The hall was sold out and filled to the doors by an en- 
thusiastic, music loving public. “English Musicians Score 
Triumph in Carnegie Hall” was the headline in the New 
York American, February 8, continuing: “London String 
Quartet Gives Faultless Recital, Its Four Pieces So Syn- 
chronized as to Seem That but One Played.” 

Olin Downes in the New York Times declared: “The 
London String Quartet made its first public appearance of 
the season in this city yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall 
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and in so doing provided the finest quartet playing that has 
been heard this winter in New York. Seasons ago this 
organization gained the admiration of lovers of chamber 
music for its technical and musicianly qualities. Since that 
time the London Quartet has consistently grown in pre- 
cision, flexibility, beauty of tone and sensitiveness of feel- 
ing. Carnegie Hall is a large auditorium in which to listen 
to chamber music, but the clarity and resonance of the tone 
of the London players did much to offset this disproportion 
and it is an interesting fact that there are times and 
conditions under which a very few instruments have far 
more sonority, proportionately speaking, than a great many. 
Yesterday afternoon appeared to be a case in point. The 
performers appeared to adjust themselves particularly well 
to the acoustics of the hall. This delightful music 

was played with the utmost sympathy and loveliness of tone. 
The quartet performed as one man and that man a highly 
imaginative and versatile interpreter, able to meet com- 
posers of strongly contrasted personalities each on his own 
ground. There was a very enthusiastic audience.” 


Schumann-Heink “Discovered” Marion Telva 


It was Mme. Schumann-Heink who really “discovered” 
Marion Telva, contraito of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Through two friends of hers in St. Louis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Wiggins, who were very much interested in 
Miss Telva, she was introduced to Mme. Schumann- Heink 
about five years ago when the famous German singer was in 
St. Louis for a concert. 

“I suppose I must have been gasping for breath at the 
idea of being in her presence,” says Miss Telva, describing 
the interview, “because the great singer placed an arm 
about me and with a voice of great kindness she told me she 
had sung for kings and queens and the greatest people on 
earth and after all they were only people, and she said | 
must never be afraid of any one, certainly not of her.” 

Then the young stenogrz apher. from the Town Club of 
St. Louis, for that was what she was then, sang for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink with rather astonishing results. The great 
German singer did not hesitate in her compliments ; she 
told the young contralto that she had a voice which it was 
a shame to limit to local concerts and church singing in 
St. Louis. New York, Mme. Schumann-Heink told her 
directly, was the place for her 

“Best of all, oe predicted that if I could come to New 
York to study I might be ready for opera in two years,’ 
Miss Telva continued. “It is wonderful what you can do 
when you know that someone on whose opinion you value 
has faith in you. Within eighteen months of the day I 
left home I made my debut on the Metropolitan stage 
Manon Lescaut at the New Year’s Eve performance.” 
Since then Miss Telva has been singing more and more 
important roles, appearing in Carmen, Thais, William Tell, 
Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Dead City, 
frequently singing at the Sunday evening concerts, and mak- 
ing several highly successful concert tours throughout the 
country. 


Ivogun’s Only New York Recital 

Maria Ivogun, who is now touring the Pacific Coast, will 
soon be on her way back to New York for her only New 
York recital of the season, at Carnegie Hall Saturday after- 
noon, March 7. This will be the ninth concert of the Wolf- 
sohn subscription series, the tenth and last concert coming 
on March 28 with Josef Hofmann’s second and last New 
York recital of the season. 


Aleock to Tour to Coast 


Merle Alcock, who has been winning additional honors 
during her busy season at the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will end her season at the opera house early in April 
and begin a long concert tour on April 13 with a recital in 
Trenton, N. J. The popular American contralto will tour 
to the Pacific Coast. 





Heifetz’s Third Recital 
_Jascha Heifetz will give his third New York violin re- 
cital of the season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 15. 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 29 to Aug. 8 (Six weeks) 


Special Courses for the Training of Public School 
Music Supervisors and Music Teachers 








| Felix Borowski d Dvorak 
W. Otto Miessner | Felix Borowski | Harold B. Maryott | Raymond Dvora 
Noted Authority on Public Famous Composer and Well-Known Specialist in Expert Band and Orchestra 
School Music Teacher Public School Music Instructor 
CLASSES IN CLASSES IN CLASSES IN CLASSES IN 
Public School Music Meth- History of Music Music Appreciation Class Violin Instruction 
ods Composition Sight Reading Band and Orchestral In- 
Class Piano Instruction Musical Literature Ear Training struments 
Harmonic Ear Training Orchestrati Acoustics Courses for Supervisors of 
and Keyboard Harmony i eater: Vocal Art and Literature Orchestras and Band 
Community Singing Harmony and Counter- Music 
Ctike iad Cheah Clad point yoiscas 9p and Band En- 
ducting Class Vocal Instruction ae 




















Public School Music Teachers’ 
Certificates and Degrees 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have 
the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 





Professor Leopold Auer, Master Violin Instructor of the World; Her- 
FACULTY INCLUDES bert Witherspoon, Famous Singer and Teacher; William S. Brady, 
Celebrated Vocal Instructor; Sergei Klibansky, Internationally Famous Vocal Teacher; Richard Hageman, 
Noted Coach and Accompanist; Percy Grainger, World Renowned Pianist; Isaac Van Grove, Celebrated 
Coach and Accompanist; Florence Hinkle, America’s Foremost Soprano; Leon Sametini, Renowned Vio- 
linist and Teacher; Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Organists, etc. 





Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Kli- 
FR EE § C H 0 LA R § H | PS bansky, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, 
Mr. Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 








Dormitory Accommodations. Fall Session opens Sept. 14. Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


GGAGD MUSICAL GOLLEE 


Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 





Felix Borowski, President 


70 E. Van Buren St., (Chicago Musical College Building) 


The Leading and Largest College of Music in America. Established 1867 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Osto, ALIAS CHRISTIANIA but will nevertheless be of 

Oslo, January 20, 1925 interest for the musical pub- 
| principal event of the lic all over the world: Nor- 
new year in Norway has way’s capital is no longer 
nothing to do with music, called Christiania From 
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January 1, 1925, the name of 
the city is Oslo. The lead- 
ing journals in Berlin, Paris, 
London and New York have 
reported the change of name 
and greeted it with sympa- 
thetic comments. The name 
Christiania is derived from 
the Danish king, Christian 
IV, who in 1624 founded the 
city, or, more correctly 
speaking, rebuilt it, after the 
old city of Oslo had been 
destroyed by fire. Oslo, 
which is now the name of 
our — was founded in 
1047 by the Norwegian vik 
ing-king, Harald Hardrada, 
famous amongst other things 
for his attempt to conquer 
England with his vikings in 
1066 R 


CarMeEN Has A Run IN 
NORWEGIAN CAPITAL 
Oslo, January 20, 1925 
Emmi Leisner, mezzo-so- 
prano from Holstein, is at 
present visiting Oslo (Chris- 
tiania) and is gaining a bril- 
liant Carmen at 
the Casino, the second thea- 
ter of importance in the city. 
This famous role is at other 
times performed by a highly 
gifted Norwegian _ singer, 
Erica Darbo. Exceptionally 
talented are also the Nor 
wegians Conrad Arnesen as 
Don José and Kirsten Flag 
Hall as Micaéla. The 
piece has drawn full houses 
every evening for over a 
month.—R. M. 
Peer Gynt IN OXForD 
Oxford, England, January 
28.—An event which is be- 
ing looked forward to with 
great interest is the perform- 
ance of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt by 
the Oxford Dramatic Society 
which has been responsible 
for many fine revivals of 
classic works. A_ notable 
feature will be the playing 
of virtually the entire inci- 
dental music of Grieg by a 


success as 


stad 


COURIER 


orchestra under Dr. 
New College.— 


large 
Harris of 
i 
SCHUMANN AND KIURINA 
Leave VIENNA OPERA 
January 20.— 
Schumann,  so- 


Vienna, 
Elizabeth 
who was brought to 


prano, 
Vienna by Richard Strauss 
and who toured America 
with the composer will 
shortly leave the Vienna 
opera, together with her 
husband, Carl Alwin, the 
conductor, their contracts 


not having been renewed by 
Franz Schalk, the present 
director. Serta Kiurina, 
coloratura soprano, who was 
to have visited America with 
the Wagnerian Opera Com- 


pany last season, prior to its 
collapse, will also forsake 
Vienna to accept an en- 
gagement with the Dresden 


Opera.—P. B 

Lenar’s New Foxtrot 

Vienna, January 27.—The 
annual ball of the Concordia 
Club, the organization of 
Austrian newspaper men, 
which took place last night 
in the presence of President 
Hainisch and many minis- 
ters, Austrian and foreign, 
was the occasion for the first 
hearing of Franz Lehar’s 
new foxtrot, Kiss Me, which 
the composer had written 
especially for the occasion. 
Michael Krauss, the latest 
recruit to the ranks of 
Viennese operetta favorites, 
and whose Pusztaliebchen is 
now running at the Johann 


Strauss Theater, had con- 
tiibuted a number entitled 
Dancing Vienna.—P. B 


Opera AT BrUNN 
COLLAPSES 

Briinn, (Czechoslovakia), 
January 22.—The director 
of the local German Opera 
House has declared himself 
bankrupt, and the theater 


GERMAN 











CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
of SAN FRANCISCO 


(Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht) 


Musical Direction—Louis Persinger 


Louis Persinger, JstViolin Nathan Firestone, Viola 
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ning Journal 
very few organizations in this country which play 
with a full and beautiful tone, 
musicianshit 


ensemble such 


h authoritative 
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ace easily 
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opinion of ¢ 
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musicians from Cali 
breadth and fullness of tone 


a warmth and spirit, 
almost exuberant.” 
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Beethoven F major quartet has seldom, 
splayed in New York.’ 


if ever, been 
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playing was br 
and ensemble, 
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exceptionally accurate 
to the last degree 
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and sincere 


Louis Ford, 2nd Violin Walter Ferner, Cello 
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Boston Telegram: 


‘The playing throughout was of the most exquisite variety. 


Never 
see them often in Boston. 
Boston Transcript: } 
“At the end a cheering 
clapping would not suffice it. 
Chicago Musical Leader: 
heir playing revealed 
tone and precision, 


” 


has anything more beautiful been heard 


audience was on its 


poetic 
a wide scale of nuances and, 


We hope to 
feet, 


since 


beauty of 
at the same 


interpretation, 


time, a youthful vigor and enthusiasm.” 


Angeles Express: 
“They played with 


L os 


of artistic elegance seldom found. 
yroud of their Chamber Music Society. 


a warmth of human 


appeal and a wealth 
San Francisco may well be 
In fact, America may 


ve, for we have seldom heard such playing here,’ 


San Francisco Examiner: 
“Last night’s concert was 
Beethoven Quartet, 
that dainty 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin: ? 
“It would be difficult to find 
surpass these men in 
interpretation and blending of 


a delightful affair. 
the one in G from Op. 18 
Scherzo more beautifully 


a group of 
precision 
tone 


There was a 
I never heard 


played. 


artists who could 
of technique, subtlety of 
color.”’ 
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will shortly be closed down. a season of Italian opera in 


The breakdown is partly the vernacular, with the sup- 
due to the fact that the port of a guest orchestra. 
Czech municipality has —P. B. 


seized the opera house for BRoADcASTING MUSICAL 


the larger portion of the Snows 

season, and has’ mate- 5 

rially reduced its subven- London, January 29.— 
tion for the German com- While the question of broad- 
pany. In spite of its diff- casting musical plays is still 
cult. straits, the German being hotly discussed by a 


opera has just produced, for joint committee of the Brit- 
the first time anywhere, a Sh Broadcasting Company 
new opera, The Heart of 4nd the provincial managers, 
Stone, by Anton Tomaschek, ho oppose it, the broadcast- 
with great success. It was ing of the premiére of Love’s 
at the German Opera of Prisoner, which takes place 
Briinn that Jeritza and Leo at the Adelphi Theater on 
Slezak, both natives of this February 3, is looked upon 
city, made their first. ap- 48 an important experiment. 
pearance on a stage.—L. It is the first time in wire- 

less history that a complete 


IMPERIAL PALACE Orenen play is being broadcasted. 
FOR CULP [2 
ab 
Vienna, January 28.—The Strauss’ INTERMEZZO IN 
gorgeous marble hall of BERLIN 
ee Castle, which is Berlin, January 29.—The 
200 years old and whose Berlin premiere of Strauss’ 


erection required thirty-one 
years, was opened to the 
general public for the first 
time in its history, when 
Julia Clup, now Julia Culp- 
Ginzkey and a resident of 
Vienna, gave her second song 
recital of the season there. 


Intermezzo will take place 
in April, conducted by Georg 
Szell, in the presence of Dr. 
Strauss. The prinicpal fe- 
male part will be sung by 
Mmes. Kemp and Hussa al- 
ternately.—D. L. 


It was a benefit concert at 2HE Bertin StTAATSOPER 
top prices, and a sumptuous FOR HOLLAND 
social event.—P. B Berlin, January 29.—The 


Staatsoper has accepted an 
invitation of the Concertge- 
bouw Society and the Men- 
gelberg Orchestra to give 
guest performances in Hol- 
land. The performances are 
to start in February and will 
include two works of Rich- 
ard Strauss, Rosenkavalier 
and Ariadne auf Naxos. 
Four performances will take 
place in Amsterdam, and two 


ITALIAN OPERA FOR VIENNA 
STAATSOPER 


Vienna, January 23. 
Again, as in previous sea- 
sons, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will leave 
for a concert tour of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia early 
in June, thus leaving the 
Staatsoper minus an orches- 
tra for the remaining three 


weeks of the season. It is in The Hague. The con- 
announced that a company ductor of Rosenkavalier is 
of artists including stars to be Erich Kleiber. Max 
from the Scala and from von Schillings 


will conduct 


Rome, will fill the gap with the Ariadne —D. | 


New American Club in Vienna 
- Vienna, January 25.—An American Women’s Club has 
just been formed here, membership including not only 
Americans but also British and other E nglish speaking wo- 
men as well. Meetings are held fortnightly at the Hotel 
sristol with a musical program or lecture each time. The 


officers are: honorary president, Mrs. Albert Washburn, 
wife of the American Minister to Austria; president, Mrs 
J. Alexander Mahan, Seattle, Wash.; vice-president, Mrs. 
J. Richardson, Vienna; treasurer, Mrs, Ralph Watson, 
Portland, Ore.; secretary, Mrs. A. C. Gager, St. Paul, 
Minn.; members at large of executive board, Mrs. A. T. 
Grills, Lorrain, O., and Mrs. T. A. Poppard, 


; Minneapolis, 
Minn. A. F 





Chicago Scandinavian String Quartet Praised 


The Chicago Scandinavian String quartet, of which Fred- 
erik Frederiksen is first violinist, appeared with success in 
a concert at St. Olaf’s College at Northfield, Minn., recently. 
The Northfield Independent had the following to say re- 
garding the concert: “The performing artists were all 
technically well equipped and gave a well balanced, musi- 
cianly and intelligent reading of an interesting and exact- 
ing program, The Northfield News critic stated: “An 
interesting, attractive and artistic program played by well 
equipped musicians. 


Swain Praised by Musical Director 
The following letter concerning Edwin Swain’s singing 
speaks for itself: 


My Dear Miss Friedberg: 


A line to thank you for pringiog to our notice your artist (in 


every sense of the word) Mr. Edwin Swain. He appeared at the 
Chaminade Morning Musicale on Friday, in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, with tremendous success, ovely, smooth, sympathetic 


guithy of tone and clearness of pronunciation to an unusual degree. 
nterpretation very artistic. We heard only highest praise from the 
members. I thank you for sending him to us and I wish him great 
success. 
(Signed) Emma Ricwarpson-Kuste 
(Musical Director of The C haminade). 


Gitta Gradova with St. Louis Symphony 


Gitta Gradova will give the first public performance in 
America of Scriabin’s piano concerto in New Orleans on 
March 28, when she will be soloist with the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra. 
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sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 
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Some of the great artists 
whose present-day, au- 
thorized recordings 
may be heard only 
on the Duo-Art 


Paderewski 
Hofmann 
Bauer 


DePachmann 
Gabrilowitsch 


Bachaus 
Grainger 
Cortot 
Friedman 
Ganz 
Novaes 
Friedheim 
Hutcheson 
Myra Hess 
Benoist 
Lamond 
Stravinsky 
Schelling 
Carreras 
Leginska 
Borovsky 
Landowska 
Palmgren 
Medtner 
Prokofiefft 
Siloti 
Powell 
Rubinstein 
D’Albert 
Nikisch 
Goodson 
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DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 
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HE reputation of Andre Benoist is world-wide; his work 
sy Val as accompanist for Remenyi, Kreisler, Zimbalist and 
thao) Albert Spalding has placed him in the front rank of 
assisting artists. For with Benoist the art of accompaniment 
becomes a thing of beauty and sympathy, to be admired wholly 
apart from the performance of the instrumentalist. 


S) 






Andre Benoist is recording, exclusively for the Duo-Art 
Reproducing Piano, a number of accompaniment rolls of violin 
music. These records are not merely piano accompaniments; they 
are a guide and personal lesson in interpretation. And they 
represent an interpretation that is authoritative, as expressed by 
Benoist and the greatest violinists of ourtime. They are a notable 
addition to the Duo-Art library of music. 


Andre Benoist records exclusively for 


The DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


The Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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Cleveland Institute Notes 


The Cleveland Instiiute of Music is ushering in its second 


me 


The 
by 
ot 


Moc 


i 
M lle 


J rance, 


number ol 


artist recitals 
February 13, 
conductor and educator, 
give a limited 
and organ on 


finest type of 
the school, 


a series of the 
given at 
ganist, 
America to 
the piano 


ter with 
first recital was 
Nadia Boulange r, or 
who has 


illustrated 


come to 
lectures at 


lern and ultra-modern musi 
raine Wyman, accomplished interpreter of folk songs, 
be the second artist to be presented in recital at the 


and her pro 


She will be presented February 27, 
students 


particularly interesting to the 


tute 


will be vocal 


and the students of composition for she has specialized in 
French and English folk songs and has collected and pub 
lished two volumes of Kentucky Mountain Songs in addi 
tion to assisting the government research department in 
Canada in collecting some 4,000 songs 

The third and last of this series will be given by Wanda 
Land ka, the well known harpsichord specialist rhis is 
’ Mme. Landowska's first American tour and so the 
( nd Institute of Musi deserving of praise trom 
the entire city for offering the opportunity to hear such true 
irtists a MIke Boulanger and Mme. Landowska 

J econd public student recital, which was given by the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, on January 30, presented the 
m advanced pupils of the school in a program which 
howed the true artistry of the young musicians. Of the 
eleven students on the program six were holders of scholar 
ships, two were winners of first prize in public music con 
test 1 accompanied her own composition 

Ensemble work, which is emphasized as a major subject 
at the Institut was excellently illustrated by the two 
student string quartets and the Institute String Orchestra 
directed by Ernest Blo The girls’ quartet, the first and 
only ensemble group of its kind in the city, is composed of 
Lois Brown, Barbara Sessions, Marie Martin and lone 
Saastemoinen 

Suzanne Bloch, it would seem, is following in the foot 
teps of her illustri ithe for sh witnessed the 
premiere performance of the Suzanne Bloch andante by one 
of her fellow students, Lois Brown, and the young com 
poser accompanied the young violinist 


{ 
the 


by 


ther names well known to musical Cleveland as well as 


student body were Jennie Liberman, pianist and holder 
of the first scholarship ever given by the school; Jacob Kaz, 
winner of the state wide violin contest; Gertrude Englander, 
winner of first place in the public music contest just held 

the Musical Arts Association, which gives her the 
opportunity of playing with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra; and Walberg Brown, the young violin student 


' 


COURIER 


first violins in the Cleveland 


MUSICAL 


who won a place with the 
Orchestra this year. 

The program closed with a Tschaikowsky number for 
string orchestra by the Institute Orchestra, of which Albert 
Spalding says: “It is the most beautiful bowing I have 
ever seen in so large a —_* of strings.” D 


Bilotti in Paris 

The American Women's Club of Paris, which has a 
magnificent home at 61 Rue Boissiere, has been holding a 
series of Wednesday Morning Musicales. under the personal 
patronage of the American Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick, 
and over a hundred of the social and artistic leaders of the 
American colony and many persons of title. These must- 
cales are of such importance that it is considered a signal 
honor as well as evidence of high standing in the world of 
music to be invited to be one of the artists to appear. It is 
especially a rare honor that an American artist is felt to 
be of such eminence as to warrant this distinction, and the 
fact that Anton Bilotti, American pianist, was one of those 
to give the program of December 24, at which he was 
associated with Mme. Croiza and Jean Lebe faude, serves to 
indicate that this brilliant young talent is winning the 
recognition he deserves. Mr. Bilotti appeared on this occa- 
sion for the first time in Paris, after giving successful con- 
certs in New York and London. He had the added distinc- 
tion of being the first American pianist to play at the Club 
Musicales. 


Atlanta Wants Ethelynde Smith Again 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, filled a return engagement in 
Atlanta on January 24, and so well liked is she in that city 
that she is wanted for another recital there. . Miss Smith’s 
program included the One Fine Day aria ftom Madame 
Sutterfly, a group of characteristic songs,.songs by com 
posers of America and a group of childrerf’ songs 


Vreeland to Sing Again in Pittsburgh 
Jeannette Vreeland will appear in concert in Pittsburgh 
on March 20. She was heard in the Pennsylvania city 
previously this season on October 21, when she gave a recital 
for the Pittsburgh Tuesday Music Club. 


Laura Evans Williams Returning Home 
Laura Evans Williams, the Welsh soprano, who has been 
winning success in America, sailed for Europe on the Beren- 
garia on Saturday, February 7. 
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RICHARD CROOKS. 
These three photographs of the young 


American tenor were 

taken at a very early stage of his musical life. Two are 

from a scrap book which his mother kept for him when he 

was winning his first musical laurels as a boy soprano. The 

small, oval one, however, antedates this period somewhat and 

was taken when Mr. Crooks, by his own account, was “just 
a little roughneck.” 


Stires and De Ribaupierre in Concert 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 3.—When Loulse Homer was 
snowbound in New York State last Friday, and a large 
audience awaited her in Cleveland, disappointment was 
largely appeased by a highly successful impromptu program 


offered by her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, together 
with Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist of |the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, both accompanied by Ruth Edwards, 


also of the Institute. Mrs. Stires, who was to have appeared 
with her mother, came directly from Washington and hence 
had not been delayed 

Although summoned with haste, Mr. de Ribaupierre and 
Miss Edwards won the applause of the audience and of the 
critics. The concert, which was held under the auspices 
of the Business Women’s Club of Cleveland, became a 
delightfully informal affair. Not only did Mrs. Stires 
please her listeners with her clear, fresh voice and her 
dramatic ability, but she also captivated all with her 
intimate announcements of her selections, and her gracious 
personality and assurance. Here are a few of the comments 
of the press on the day following the concert: 

“It may be said to the everlasting credit of Cleveland, 
that it was able to supply two artists of the first rank to 
meet the difficult requirements of the situation. In fact, 
Andre de Ribaupierre turned out to be the emphatic ‘hit’ of 
the evening. Cleveland has had few opportunities to hear 
Mr. de Ribaupierre. Here is a concert artist of whom we 
may be exceedingly proud, whom we may wish to hear many 
more times as a solo player. He has extraordinary beauty 
of tone, brilliancy of technic, an artistic perception and a 
thoroughly eloquent manner of presentation that puts him 
in the front line of violinists. Last night’s reception can 
only be described as a complete triumph for Mr. de Ribau- 
pierre... . Highest praise goes also to Ruth Edwards for 
her capable and musicianly accompanying for both artists.” 

-The Cleveland Times. 

“Charm, skill and ripe intelligence were manifest in the 
performance of Mr. de Ribaupierre, who is heard far too 
seldom in solo capacity.... Taste and enlightened musi- 
cianship were shown, too, in his choice of pieces and in 
addition to playing compositions by two of his colleagues 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music, one by Beryl Rubinstein, 
the pianist, and one by Ernest Bloch, the director, he played, 
unaccompanied, a Seg op lullaby by his brother, Milan 
Ribaupierre. . de lutenpicrre opened his part of 
the program ae a apa in D major by Leclair, a work 
seldom heard from the concert platform. The accompanist 
who was to have played for Mme. Homer and her daughter, 
was stranded in Utica along with the famous contralto. 
Ruth Edwards, also of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
faculty, hurriedly called at the last moment, like Mr. de 
Ribaupierre, played for both singer and violinist with 
discernment and expertness. She gave to both irreproach- 
able support.”—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. R. 


Marguerite Sylva’s Charity to the Blind 

of recitals, which are being given by 
Marguerite Sylva, February 8, 15, and 22, she has sent 
some tickets to the New York Guild for Jewish Blind, to 
be used by the unfortunate inmates of that institution. This 
voluntary kindly act on her part will give much happiness 
to the afflicted persons. who get the tickets, as they are con+ 
tinuously shut in and have very few means of entertain- 
ment unless they are occasionally invited out to concerts, 
Mme. Sylva’s kindness might be an example to other art- 
ists. The New York Guild for Jewish Blind is situated 
at 172 East 96th Street. 


For her series 


Mr. and Mrs. Low Entertain 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex H. Low entertained with a tea, which 
was attended by many prominent in the musical world, on 
February 8, at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Mark, 
200 West 57th Street. 
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Dickinson’s Historical Recitals at Union 
Seminary Begin 

Clarence Dickinson gave the first of his historical lecture 
recitals in his annual series, at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, on February 10, on the subject of Development 
of the Art of Music in the Western World, and one noted 
the geographical course of its progress. Dr. Dickinson and 
his audience set out upon a sort of magic journey, beginning 
in the year 1425, and will go to the geographical center of 
music for each age, the country to which music students 
from all over the world were crowding. 

Beginning with England, he journeyed with John Dun 
stable, of the famous Flemish school, to Paris with Okeghem 
and Josquin; to Venice with Willaert, who made that city 
a noted musical center in Europe; to Rome with Arcadelt, 
Orlando di Lasso and Palestrina; to England for the great 
harpsichordists and madrigalists of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean ages; to Italy for the dawn of opera; to Germany 
for the development of sonata, symphony and song, from 
Bach to Wagner; to Russia for the great national school, 
represented by the most characteristically Russian of them 
all, Moussorgsky ; to France for the dawn of modern French 
music in Cesar Franck, and the employment of the whole- 
tone scale by Debussy. 

There the journey ended, since, as the lecturer said, in 
this age of rapid travel and the touring virtuosi there is no 
longer any such thing as a geographical center of music; 
it is taken all over the world by great interpreters, teachers 
and virtuosi. 

Dr. Dickinson played O Rosa Bella (Dunstable), an 
astonishingly impressive Sanctus by Okeghem, the droll 
Tipsy Song by Willaert, Arcadelt’s lovely Ave Maria which 
Liszt arranged for organ; John 8ull’s stirring King’s Hunt, 
Bach's Cathedral Preiude and Fugue, Moussorgsky’s The 
Ox Cart, and Franck’s Piéce Héroique with great finish, and 
a wholly sympathetic understanding of the varied styles of 
the music. 

Marie Stapleton Murray sang Monteverde’s Lasciatemi 
Morire (Ariadne), Bois Epais (Lully); and Dich Theure 
Halle (Tannhauser), with ample voice and noble dramatic 
style. The Madrigal Chorus of the Institute of Musical 
Art, Margarete Dessoff, conductor, sang motets by Josquin 
and di Lasso, and madrigals by Palestrina, Leoni, Litchfield 
and Greaves most delightfully. The usual large audience 
filled even the vestibule of the chapel. 

The second recital treated of the formal progress of the 
art, when Marie Mikova, pianist, Godfrey Ludlow, violinist, 
and a chorus of mixed voices assisted. 


The Lovettes and the Pennsylvania Society 
Welsh Night 


The annual program presented at Washington, D. C., by 
the Pennsylvania State Society and held at the New Willard 
Hotel consisted of items rather more unique than usually 
given, in the way of a Welsh Chorus, conducted by the 
well known Welsh musician, T. S. Lovette, and several 
songs sung in the vernacular tongue. 

Though organized only for the occasion, and having met 
together only on three occasions, the Welsh airs were sung 
with a surprising finesse and volume; for the Welsh, of all 
singers, appreciate the dictates of the baton and are vocally 
unequalled as a people. 

The fact that their compatriot, the Hon. James J. Davis, 
was the guest of the evening, possibly added to their desire 
to uphold the tradition of the race, which, judging from 
the enthusiasm of the more than 1,000 people present, they 
succeeded in doing. 

Before the chorus appeared, Clyde Kelly, president of the 
society, called upon Mr. Lovette to introduce the land of 
song to the audience, which he did by taking them all on a 
rapid transit tour to Wales in that most wonderful of all 
airships, the “imagination.” 

After visiting the Welsh Church, the mine, the street 
corners, the railroad station, from whence an excursion train 
departed, and the Welsh Eisteddfod, that greatest of all 
festivals, he considered the atmosphere well created and 
brought them back home. 

After several choruses had been sung, Eva Whitford 
Lovette appeared in two songs composed by her husband. 
Both singer and songs were enthusiastically received with 
much applause and encores demanded. 

The next artist on the program was Anthony Jones, a 
native of Wales but now residing in Pittsburgh, who is 
well known in the Welsh world as the possessor of a fine 
tenor voice. He lived up to his reputation, singing three 
Welsh songs, two in the Welsh tongue, in a splendidly 
artistic manner. The program was acclaimed as a great 


success. 


A New Work by Elliot Griffis 

A very effective work by Elliot Griffis, has just been 
issued from the press of Schroeder and Gunther, New York. 
It is called A Girl’s Day of Sunlight and Shadow and 
consists of a long poem—or a series of short, connected 
poems—by Mary Carolyn Davies, with a musical setting that 
does not suggest a series of short songs but rather a con 
tinued work of semi-dramatic character. The names of the 
various sections are: Sun Prayer, Shadows, Wind Prayer, 
The Grapes, Rain, Dusk, and although any one of them 
might be given as a separate number, they would be far 
more effective and attractive if done in their continuity 
There is an extended piano introduction, suggestive of an 
orchestral prelude, which leads without pause into the first 
of the songs. The songs themselves are very well made 
ard very expressive. The voice parts are melodic without 
being either simple or trite, and there are many moments 
of dramatic force tastefully introduced. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the work is the manner in which 
accompanying figures are used after the manner of Leit- 
motiven so as to convey the impression of continuity and 
association between the different songs. The suggestion is 
that. when Mr. Griffis gets ready to write opera he will do 
it well, Above all, this work is not commonplace. It is a 
real art work of the first order, sincere and genuine, and 
offers forceful expression without excessive difficulty. 


Grainger and Doe at White House 
Percy Grainger and Doris Doe gave a program at the 
White House on February 12, to which their manager, 
Antonia Sawyer, was also invited. Mrs. Sawyer was able 
to go to Washington for the occasion, and, being also a 
Yankee, had a few sympathetic words with the President. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mr. Grainger played music by Nathaniel Dett (Canadian 
Negro composer), Grieg, Brahms and David Guion, and a 
group of his own compositions, including his Spoon River 
Dance. Miss Doe sang music from Saint-Saéns, Schumann 


and Rabais and a group of American works, including songs 
by La Forge, Gartlan, MacDermid, Strickland, Reddick and 
She was accompanied by Louis Baker Phillips. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


LOHENGRIN’S MOTHER. 

“Can you tell me who Lohengrin’s mother was, as I do not 
find any mention of his having had a mother, although Parsifal 
is mentioned as his father? Thank you.” 

Lohengrin’s mother was a queen named Blanchefleur, whose castle 
was besieged, when, in the course of Parsifal’s wanderings he arrived 








RICHARD HAGEMAN 


SCORES AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 


WITH THE 


Philadelphia Philharmonic 


Society 


ENGAGEMENT 

November 23rd, 1924 
Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 24, ’24, signed (S. L. L.) 
BEETHOVEN FINELY READ AT CONCERT 








Mr. Hageman followed the best Beethoven tradition in his interpre- 
tation of the symphony, but was at no time slavishly bound by it, so 
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and overcame the enemy, restoring her castle to the queen. Later he 
returns. There is a fete given in his honor and eventually the queen 
marries Parsifal. In the German version of this tale she is called 
“Kundwiramur,” Several long poems have been written on the sub 
ject of the deeds and adventures of Parsifal, one by Chretien de Toies, 
entitled Perceval, another by Wolfram von Eschenbeck, entitled Par 
sival. 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND VOICE 
“Is the playing of reed instruments injurious to the voice 
The majority of the authorities consulted were of the 
that playing reed instruments was injurious to the voice, as_ the 
necessary practice fatigued the entire mechanism connected with the 
vocal apparatus. Yet a dissenting opinion wondered why it should, 
as reed instrument players are a robust looking set of people. .Perhaps 
a good way to discover whether there was any damage to the voice 
would be to determine if fatigue was felt after playing 


ar 


opinion 


Friedberg to Manage Hilger Trio 
The Hilger Trio, composed of Elsa, Maria and Greta, 
three Bohemian sisters, will be one of the attractions offered 
by Concert Management Annie Friedberg next 
These young girls are still in their ‘teens, and have made an 
excellent reputation throughout the United States in solo 
and ensemble playing 


Martha D. Willis Pupils in Recital 
Martha D. Willis presented two of her pupils—Winifred 
Earle and Imogen Ferguson—in recital at her Carnegie 
Hall Studio in New York on the evening of February 7. 


season 








that he did some original and beautiful things, especially in the three 


last movements. His tempi were especially satis- 
fying throughout, fully conforming to the graceful 
and at times brilliant character of the symphony, but 
always without even the slightest suggestion of hur- 
rying. The emotional phase of the beautiful alle- 
gretto, the best kuown movement in the work, also 
was beautifully interpreted. IT WAS ONE OF 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY READINGS OF 


THIS FINE SYMPHONY THAT HAS BEEN 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA IN A LONG 
TIME. The conductor’s reading of the tone poem 


“Don Juan” was another fine piece of work, the pas- 
sionate and at the same time hopeless suggestion of 
the music being well and clearly delineated. The 
closing number was the vigorous “Rienzi” overture 
of Wagner and in all three of these orchestral num- 
bers, the members of the orchestra played little short 
of perfectly. 

Philadelphia Record, Nov. 24, ’24 

HAGEMAN AGAIN CONDUCTS 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society in the 
Academy of Music last night was distinguished by 
—the conducting of Richard Hageman, well known 
here through his association with the Park concerts 
during last Season. . . . 
As a Conductor Richard Hageman is too well liked 
here to require further commendation. His leader- 
ship is that of a fine musician, < man of all-around 
musical development and therefore sympathetic in- 


RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
Philadelphia North American, Jan. 26, '25 
HAGEMAN MAKES HIT WITH PHILHAR- 
MONIC 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” performance with exceptional 
brilliance—Last night’s concert at the Academy 
reintroduced Richard Hageman, who conducted 
such excellent concerts here last Summer and con- 
sequently is no stranger to Philadelphia. Mr. Hage- 
man’s programs are always interesting and musically 
worthwhile. The orchestral numbers alone last 
night would have sufficed for a concert. 
Mr. Hageman is one of the most satisfying of visit- 
ing conductors and achieved exceedingly fine results 
with the excellent body that comprises the present 
Season’s Society. Especially admirable was the 
working out of the polyphonic weaving of the bril 
liant fugue of the finals 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
CS hia BAD 
Fourth one of the most interesting and best per 
formed of Society’s Concerts. It was Mr. Hage 
man’s second concert of the season with the organi- 
zation and he deepened the splendid impression 
which he made at the former one—Mr. Hageman 
gave a splendid reading of the Mozart C Major 


STUDIOS: 257 West 


Entire Vocal and Dramatic Preparation for Concert, 








Jan. 26, '25, signed 





Opera, Oratorio. 


sight into all orchestral styles as well as an under- 
standing of the technicalities of an orchestra. His 
reading of the Beethoven No. 7 Symphony, while 
necessarily adhering to tradition, was infused with an 
enthusiasm that gave the music new vitality and 
grace, while the Strauss “Don Juan” Tone Poem was 
also done in graphic style. 

The concert was greatly enjoyed by the large audi 
ence, always enthusiastic but especially so last night. 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 24, '24, signed Stanley 





Muschamp 

he Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia presented 
Richard Hageman as guest conductor to its mem- 
bers last evening in the Academy of Music. Every 
seat in the auditorium was occupied and a fine pro- 
gram was presented “ee 
In all the music of the evening, Mr. Hageman dem- 
onstrated his musicianship as a leader that places 
him in the front rank of conductors. The orchestral 
part of the concerto was sympathetically played. 


Philadelphia North American, Nov. 24, '24 


Richard Hageman, who endeared himself to patrons 
of the symphonic concerts in Fairmount Park, dur- 
ing the Summer, conducted the Philharmonic con- 
cert last night in the “Academy” and did it excel- 
lently, and with fine co-operation from the musi- 
cians. Mr. Hageman is a discerning and 
painstaking musician. 


January 25th, 1925 


“Jupiter” Symphony, following the best Mozart tra 
dition but original withal. It the most 
interesting programs that has been given this Season 
by the Society and also one of the best performed 


Philadelphia Record, Jan. 26, '25 





was one of! 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERT ONE OF THI 
MOST ENJOYABLE OF THE SEASON 
Last night’s concert was under the direction of 


Richard Hageman, whose conducting of the Philhar 
monic some weeks ago was so much enjoyed. The 
sparkling overture to Smetana’s the “Bartered Bride” 
completed the program, which was skillfully directed 
by the great conductor Richard Hageman. 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Jan. 26, '25 

The second appearance of Richard Hageman as con 
ductor served to enhance the good impression he 
made when he wielded the baton earlier in the Sea- 
son. Tall and slender with something of the manner 
of Leopold Stokowski, Mr. Hageman showed thor- 
ough control of the instruments, fine comprehension 
of the music and a keen sense of balance and rhythm 
which roused the audience to enthusiastic response. 
His reading of the Mozart C Major (Jupiter) Sym- 
phony was particularly fine with its unison richness 
and clarity of tone. 
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New Yori F EBRUARY 9, 1925 No. “2341 
Critics often score a work better than the com- 
poset doe it 
The more a real artist knows, the more it takes 
to satisfy him and the less he is satisfied with it. 


Truth doesn’t lie at the bottom of a well. Nor 
does it lie at the bottom of every press agent’s story. 


\ble I ere I saw Elba. Read the foregoing 
sentence backward 

Only the valet knows—if there is one—whether 
the operatic tenor pads his calves. 


@ 
enjoy their own performances have 
toward helping their hearers to 


who 


Artists 
gone a long distance 
enjoyment 

— 

“Publicity is much like matrimony 


Tele- 


” says the 


gram-Mail philosopher; “it is easy to get the kind 
you don’t want.” 

True Story: X. thought he was a great pianist. 
Then he heard Godowsky. Now X. is in the whole 
sale fish business 

a 


Persons unwilling to listen to ultra modern music 
deserve only a half pertion of censure for only one 
half of the stuff is worth hearing. 

6 

le Menestrel says that in America some of our 
Pullman cars have on board a jazz orchestra 
( Negroes) which is communicated to all of the cars 
on the 


train by wireless. 


ee 

The greatest sign of stupidity is when some moron 
says: “I anything in classical music, and 
I think that those who do, are only pretending in 
considered cultured.” 


can't see 
order to be 
salina 

“One today is worth two tomorrows,” as an artist 
replied to his manager who had said: “I haven’t 
any dates tor you just now, but wait till you see 
what I shall do for you next season.” 

Cincinnati listened to a unique and interesting pro 
gram recently, the occasion being the opening of the 
rebuilt Music Hall organ with Marcel Dupre as solo- 
ist and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conducting. Mr. Reiner arranged the fol- 
lowing program: Toccata and fugue in C major 
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(orchestrated by Marcel Dupre), Bach ; Cortege and 
Litany, Marcel Dupre; Allegro from symphony for 
organ and orchestra (op. 42), Ch. M. Widor; and 
symphony in C minor (op. 78), Saint-Saéns. It is 
perhaps the only program ever given in this country 
made up entirely of works for organ and orchestra. 

- —-—- @— — 

Nothing is truer than that somebody has got to pay 
the piper—and it’s not always the one who calls the 
tune, either. The Philharmonic Orchestra men are 
to get $10 more per week beginning next fall, and 
it looks very much as if the public was going to pay 
about half a dollar more per seat to listen to the 
new salaries. 

It is a proud artist who can drag the adjective 
“memorable” out of as experienced and generally 
reserved critic as Philip Hale, but that 1s what he 
called Edith Mason’s performance of Marguerite in 
Faust a few days ago when the Chicago Civic Opera 
visited Boston, “Mme. Mason, first of all,” he wrote, 
“gave a memorable portrayal of Marguerite vocally 
and dramatically.” 





Most of us have doubtless thought Rudolph Ganz, 
the pianist and St. Louis Orchestra conductor; was 
an American citizen, but during the many years he 
has divided his time about equally between his native 
Switzerland and this country, he has never given up 
his birthright. However, now that he is permanently 
here, he has taken the first steps to become one and 
joined the notable band of Americanized musicians 
to which Jascha Heifetz is the latest recruit. 

The Metropolitan, with eleven performances sched- 
uled for the present week, is getting about all the 
revenue it can on its opera business. It appears to 
have overlooked the source of income there might be 
in moving picture rights for whatever happens be- 
hind the curtain—the Jeritza-Gigli incident, for in- 
stance, whatever it may have been—and the world 
will never know what it really was for the Metro- 
politan has it all over the Sphinx when it comes to 
keeping riddles. 


It was good news for everyone who likes the best 
dancer there is, that Pavlowa will not definitely retire 
at the end of this season. She has found, however, 
the strain of one night stands too much for her and 
consequently when she returns next fall for seventeen 
weeks in the United States she will appear only in 
the larger cities from coast to coast and remain a 
week or at least several days at each. Four weeks 
will be given to New York, two to Chicago. Her 
final appearance will be in San Francisco, from which 
she and her company will take ship to Australia. 

Kenneth Curwen, in the Personalities department 
f The Sackbut (London), writing of Edgar Varese, 
says: “He relinquished the conductorship of an or- 
chestra in New York because, while he loved the 
work of shaping an orchestra rehearsal, he found 
public performance stupid and tedious.” There is a 
story of a boastful tenderfoot who tackled a skittish 
Western horse. “I thought you said you could ride 
anything on four legs,” said the cowboy, as he helped 
him up out of the dust. “How did you come to fall 
off?” “Fall off nothing,” exclaimed the tender foot. 
“I didn’t fall off. The blamed horse just ran out 
from under me.” 

—" vn 

A great many artists deplore the hard lot of the 
\merican composer but few of them take such prac- 
tical steps to alleviate it as Claire Dux. Her pro- 
gram last Sunday had eighteen items, half of which 
were by American composers, and it speaks for their 
popularity with the audience as well as for Mme. 
Dux’s art that encores and repetitions swelled the 
total number of program items to thirty. Next year 
Mme. Dux is going to give song recital programs 
devoted entirely to American songs, the first time, 
as far as we can remember, that any foreign-born 
artist has done this, 

a 

Henri Frossard, of the Sorbonne, Paris, in a paper 
recently read before the French Academy of 
Sciences, set up the theory that it is not the vocal 
cords which are responsible for our voices but that 
sound is created by the vibration of the air in the 
cavities beside them. In other words, the human 
voice is a flute, rather than a reed instrument. We 
can recall without difficulty several human voices 
that seem to belong to neither classification. Prof. 
Frossard claimed that observations of persons whose 
vocal cords have been injured through operations 
and accident proved they were able to speak loud 
and intelligibly as long as the cavities in question and 
the larynx were intact. We anticipate letters from 
vocal teachers on this subject. 


February 19, 1925 


IN THE MATTER OF JAZZ 


Under this caption Simeon Strunsky presents 
his views in the New York Times Book Review 
of February 8. He takes for his text the re- 
marks of Henderson in this month’s Scribner’s, 
which he calls “something more than an apology 
for jazz,” and sets himself the task of demon- 
strating that if America is jazzy, other countries 
are more so. He introduces his subject thus: 

“As we go to press the country is still wait- 
ing for some one to rise and demonstrate two 
truths for which the world cries aloud: (1) 
That President Coolidge represents the perfect 
embodiment of the spirit of jazz in the realm of 
statesmanship, and (2) that the Constitution of 
the United States is the most wonderful effect 
ever produced at any one moment by the lungs 
of man operating a strangled saxophone. These 
two things must be true, because Mr. Coolidge 
and the Constitution of the United States are 
obviously part of the civilization of this America 
whose inner meaning is so satisfactorily being 
revealed in terms of the cabaret ensemble.” 

Of the saxoxphone and tom-tom as particu- 
larly native to the soul of this nation Mr. 
Strunsky writes: “No doubt they express our 
ebulliency, our optimism, our energy and our 
extravagant humor. But I imagine these qual- 
ities could be found in other nations, at least 
in sufficient degree to meet the needs of a 
formula.” 

This is, of course, in line direct with most of 
what is said about the tom-tom and the saxo- 
phone. But are either of these instruments as 
above described, “ebullient, optimistic, energetic 
and extravagantly humorous?” To many 
musicians it is sure that the monotonous tom- 
tom beats of jazz are the opposite of ebullient, 
etc., and the saxophones, especially in harmony, 
seem not jazzy but exquisitely soft. However, 
Mr. Strunsky probably uses this as an illustra- 
tion to include the whole jazz formula. 

He then goes on to tabulate our national fea- 
tures for the purpose of showing that we are, in- 
deed, less jazzy than other nations. He men- 
tions, in turn, President Coolidge, The Constitu- 
tion, Our Party System—of which he says: “But 
in America men are born Republicans or Demo- 
crats and their grandsons die Republican or 
Democratic. Compared with the jazz of Euro- 
pean politics ours are Johann Sebastian Bach’— 
The Mother Idea—‘If the mother chant, as we 
raise it, is bunk it is part of an international 
bunk” —Puritanism, Capitalism, Ku Klux, The 
Farmer, Local Genius. 

Under each of these headings Mr. Strunsky 
shows how very conservative we are and sums 
up by asking: “How can a civilization which has 
been so severely stigmatized as stick-in-the-mud, 
creaky, antiquated, anachronistic, suppression- 
ist and in every other way hostile to adventure, 
questing, experimenting, Life—how can such a 
civilization be described as jazz?” 

The really important feature of all this writ- 
ing and talking about jaxx and Americanism is 
the fact of tacit acknowledgment of two things: 
(1) that our music should express us, (2) that 
jazz, if it expresses us at all, expresses only a 
very unimportant part of us. The same is true 
of all American music based upon Negro, In- 
dian, or other exotic themes or idioms. 

The jazz people are not the worst offenders, 
if they are offenders at all—which is highly 
doubtful. It is the writers of so-called (or would- 
be) serious music who offend by setting their 
standard so far away from the sort of Ameri- 
canism of which they ought to be proud. Of all 
the music composed by native born white 
Americans there is little indeed that has set out 
to express the essence of American tradition, as 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and others 
expressed the essence of German tradition. 

When Mr. Strunsky asks if jazz expresses 
President Coolidge and our Constitution he asks 
if jaxsz expresses the spirit that has made us and 
kept us what we are. And if he asks this of jazz 
he might also (and with much the same reply) 
ask it of much of the serious music that has been 
written and is being written by Americans. 

These works might be separated into cate- 
gories somewhat as follows: American music 
expressing America; American music express- 
ing France; American music expressing Ger- 
many; American music expressing other foreign 
countries; American music expressing the Ori- 
ent; American music expressing Indians; 
American music expressing Negroes; American 
music expressing cleverness; American music 
expressing sentimentalism. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Arthur Brisbane writes in his Evening Journal 
column: 

The Paulist Fathers of New York will install a powerful 
radio station, to cost $40,000, to be used “to teach the truth 
about the Catholic Church to the people of the United 
States,” 

The Paulist Fathers undoubtedly will have competition, 
for the air is high and wide, and the ether through which 
the radio message travels reaches to the farthest fixed star. 
Each individual can “tune in” to get the message that he 
wants. 

_ Unfortunately, there will probably be more tuning in for 
jazz music than for religious exhortation. 

True, no doubt. However, the radio is on the 
verge of better things. Like the mechanical piano 
and the phonograph, the radio will become a great 
influence, perhaps the greatest influence, in elevating 
the standards and ethics of art in relation to public 
appreciation. <A high official of the chief radio or- 
ganization told us that 90,000 letters were received 
by his company after the recent broadcasting of the 
singing of John McCormack. 

eRe 

“Americans cannot enjoy leisure,” says an ex- 
change. Right. Regardez les critics of musique, 
who when their season of listening is finished in this 
country, dash over to Europe in the summer, to hear 
more. (We have already begun our feverish study 
of the sailing lists from this port next spring.) 

nRe 

Dr. Agnes Savill, of London, is a staunch believer 
in the therapeutic value of music, but one is in- 
clined to doubt her ability to apply that curative 
agent properly, when (in her book, Music, Health, 
and Character) she makes this queer grouping: 
“Certain kinds of music are more helpful than 
others, and I should single out the etudes of Chopin, 
Beethoven’s symphonies and Bach’s concertos as 
most effective in translating the voice of the Infinite 
into terms which the human mind can comprehend.” 

RR ese 

Piano technic is not difficult to acquire. 

upkeep that counts. 


It’s the 


a 
Here is a “different” program, presented by 
Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra, in 
their home town, February 5 and 7: 


Ballet Suite, from “Céphale et Procris”...... Grétry-Mottl 
_ (First time in Cleveland) 
Concerto for Violin, E, Major .....000cccccovsssevess Bach 


(First time in Cleveland) 
Soloist: Georges Enesco 
Poéme, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 25......... Chausson 


Dance of the Theban Shepherds neem 
Theban Women and Warriors § “""'"""'*"*"*"*** , 
(First time in America) 
Conducted by the composer 
RoOutianian  BaOsoay NO. Ai < 6.5.09.3.0:054-<00.4 no 68d wei Enesco 


nRe 
Congress refuses to elevate our Navy guns. Con- 
gress never was strong on elevation. See how all 
efforts fail to establish a National Conservatory of 
Music. 
eRe 
Not that it is anything to make fun of, but this 
appeared recently in the obituary column of the 
New York Times: 
Fischer—Louis, died January 21, 1924. 
His heart was like a Strad., 
To cheer and make you glad; 
Help and give his motto. 
He played while we danced; 
Always gay and did his best 
We miss him so that he’s gone to rest. 


HIS HEARTBROKEN DAUGHTER, L 
MILDRED AND JOYCE HIRTENSTE 








Fischer—Louis. Passed into life eternal January 21, 1924. 
We cherish his memory. 


WIFE, MOTHER-IN-LAW, SON, DAUGHTERS, 
SON-IN-LAW, AND GRANDDAUGHTER. 


ner, er 

There is nothing like intelligent discussion of 
opera to bring out its musical virtues as well as its 
defects. During the intermission at a recent sym- 
phony concert at Carnegie Hall the following was 
overheard : 

“Whom do you like better, Mengelberg or 
Lopez?” 

“T like Stravinsky, that one from Philadelphia.” 

“You mean Stojowski, the regular conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra.” 

“Maybe I do, I heard him conduct Brahms’ fifth 
symphony.” 

“The fifth? Er—so did I.” 

“T saw Volpe in a cab yesterday.” 

“His name is Lauri-Volpi.” 

“So it is. He’s had typhoid or something, hasn’t 
he?” 


“Yep. I wonder if it’s ruined his voice.” 

“You’re thinking of tonsilitis.” 

“That's right.” 

“What does Sacre du Printemps mean?” 

“Song of Spring.” 

“T should have known that. I’m afraid my 
Italian is rotten.” 

“I’m crazy to see Fedora, with Jeritza.” 

“So am I. That’s the opera in which a horse 
falls on Jeritza, or something like that, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I should think those prima donnas 
wouldn’t mind that. They’re always trying to get 
thinner.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter about figure when one 
is a Wagner singer.” 

“Is Fedora by Wagner ?” 

“Sure.” 

eRe 

We are discouraged. How are we ever to get 
away from work? For does not the philosopher 
say: “If you have great talents, industry will im- 
prove them. If you have but moderate abilities, in- 
dustry will supply their deficiency.” 

eRe, 

Maybe the end of the world is imminent after all— 
we haven’t heard a new cross-word puzzle joke for 
almost two days. 

RRR 

An optimist is a music teacher who keeps a tele- 

phone at his studio. 
nF 

Frau L. Z. F. publishes some Brahms reminis- 
cences in the Neue Ztiricher Zeitung. Says the lady: 
“My father owned a little house near Ziirich, in 
which Brahms spent the summer of 1874 and where 
he wrote the two books of songs, op. 63, the vocal 
quartets, op. 64, and the Liebesliederwalzer, op. 65. 
: Brahms was an early riser. Often he walked 
to the lake at five in the morning and bathed there, 
requiring his coffee to be ready upon his return. 
After breakfast he buried himself in his studies, but 
the coffee pot stood at his elbow until noon. He had 
the habit of being only half dressed while working. 
Whether he felt warm or wished to be easy on his 
clothes I do not know. ‘The fact remains, however, 
that ‘he was king even in his unmentionables.’ At 
that time Brahms had gathered no riches, and sup- 
ported his mother and his sister. He was grateful 
for every little favor. Whenever we had done any 
baking, Herr Brahms was treated to cake with his 
morning coffee, a boon he appreciated greatly. 

He spent his afternoons and evenings with friends in 
Ziirich, and at Hegar’s house he was an especially 
welcome guest, At that time the Hegars were blessed 
with a son, who was called Johannes as a compliment 
to the composer. From the christening, the elder 
Johannes came home tipsy. He confided his ‘Kat- 
zenjammer’ to my mother next morning, and in con- 
sequence she made his coffee stronger than usual. 

A great admirer of nature, the woods near 
our house were a rare attraction for Brahms. Often 
he would undertake a pilgrimage there in the evening, 
hat in hand. One of the most sympathetic of mor- 
tals, he frequently bore the infliction of an evening to 
hear my father play the flute for him and to listen to 
a number of my school songs, sung all in a row and 
with as much expression as possible.” 

nme 

By the way, Bernhard Scholz, in his little book, 
Verklungene Weisen, tells a characteristic Brahms 
story. At a dinner in Breslau, a talkative woman 
who had been placed next to Brahms was unable to 
get a word in response from the taciturn old master. 
At last she burst forth: “Tell me, Herr Brahms, how 
in the world are you able to make your music so 
expressive?” “That’s the way it’s ordered by the 
publishers,” was the dry comment of the mighty 
Johannes. 

, ene 

A plague upon the wretch who suggested in last 
Sunday’s paper that in addition to carrying horns, 
automobiles should be compelled to employ gongs 
as a warning to pedestrians. Why not throw out 
firecrackers as well, explode small mortars, and scat- 
ter suitable quantities of nitroglycerine ? 

nem e, 

Salome surely was the first of the flappers, even 
if an unsuccessful one. 

eRe 

When Salome is done on the films, a suitable title 
would be: “The Pressing Princess.” 

nme 

“Singing makes the hungry man forget the need 
of food,” preaches a metrical minister from Wash- 


29 


ington. It might be pointed out to the godly dis- 
penser of wisdom that a man in need of food forgets 
to sing. Not much singing is heard in the striking 
English coal districts and among the workless 
throngs in London. 
RRne 
Some one asked Stokowski at a dinner the other 
day: “Aren’t you ever afraid of suddenly forgetting, 
when you lead from memory?” “No,” replied the 
conductor, “but I’m dreadfully afraid of suddenly 
remembering.” 
RRR 
Leopold Stokowski is an indefatigable builder of 
unconventional symphonic programs. For the Feb 
ruary 20, 21 and 23 home concerts of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, he ha 
scheme : 


elected to choose as his 


Moussorgsky 
Prokofie ff 
lschaikowsky 


Prelude to Khowantchina 
Scythian Suite ........ 
Symphony No, 5§....... 


Times have changed in music, too, Not so many 
years ago only a few of the tonal fraternity would 
have understood Arnold Bennett’s phrase, “a reckless 
profusion of clean linen.” 

neRe, 

Up to the moment of going to press no confirma 
tion is obtainable from Washington regarding the re 
port that either Heifetz, Elman, or Seidel is to be 
made Russian Ambassador to the United States 

nrme”e 

Adolph Lewisohn is spoken of by an exchange as 
“the pioneer of outdoor concerts.” Orpheus has a 
prior claim. And then there was Nero, standing on 
his balcony, and fiddling warmly to the populace, 
while they burned with enthusiasm. 

nrmre*e 

And while digging about in ancient matters, we 
cannot help wondering how Henry Carey (1663- 
1743) found out about the opera vocalists of our 
day, when he wrote: 

“Let the singing singers 
With vocal voices, most vociferous, i 
In sweet vociferation out-vociferize 
Even sound itself.” 
RRne 

A Bible student who has been “listening in’ to 
Sigmund Spaeth’s illuminative radio talks, met him 
the other evening, and quoted this, from Job: “J 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; but now 
mine eye seeth thee.” 

nre*e 

Referring to the current plays at the New York 
theaters, H. I. Phillips says in the Sun, that they 
deal chiefly with “beds and blasphemy.” 

nme 

Our own musical cross-word puzzle: } 

It has seventeen letters, and takes nearly five houts 
to perform at the Metropolitan Opera House. Pro 
nounced quickly, it sounds like swearing. It was 
composed by Wagner. It is the last of his Ring 
music-dramas. What is it? 

2» Re 

Should not the Prohibition officials investigate 
the brews of Brangaene, Hagen and Sieglinde? 

nrme*e 

Lady (muchly dressed and generously beplumed ) 

Is this the great pianist, Herr Schlagfirchterlich ? 

Herr S. (looking at her sharply )—-Yes. Vat I can 
do for you? 

Lady (somewhat abashed )—-I—er—-I should say 
we—ahem—that is—I—we thought—I have been 
delegated 

Herr S. (with experienced prescience)—-Aha!_ I 
regret very mooch, but I nefer blay at charity kon 
zerts for nozzing. Good day. 


nem, 

At the Pleiades Club, explorer Steffanson told us 
that light airs prevail at the Pole. The curse of 
popular music seems to be everywhere, 

neRe,. 


g, the wonders 


> 


With the music of Wagner’s Rit 
of the world are eight, 
nRre 
Wagner anticipated even the moving picture in his 
animated Parsifal scenery. 
Ren e 
On the piano score of The Jewels of the Madonna, 
a printed publisher’s statement calls that work “the 
greatest operatic success in twenty-five years.” That 
disposes effectually of those celebrated failures, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Hansel and Gretel, 
Bohéme and Madame Butterfly. j 
\ nd 
We contemplate changing the name of this depart 
tment to “Nugae Canorae.’ 
nme 
Nugae canorae is Latin for “melodious nonsense,” 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 








OO 

THE ZAY-ZERFFI CONTROVERSY 
The Zay-Zerffi controversy, which has been cat 
| on for some weeks past in the columns of the 
lusicaL Courter, has an especial interest because 
prominently to the fore utterly opposed 
rit f teaching. These differences are deeper 
than the merely technical—they emanate from the 
ndities of sentiment and psychology. It 1s not 


teaching, or that 
Those are 


Jerfhi believes in muscular 
soul teaching 
rather, that the whole 
Ja irce of thought is abhorrent to Zerfhi, 


mental or 


he whole of Zerffi's source of thought is ab 

re to Za 
Zay, the idea of making muscular or mech 
principle is a basis of the teaching of the 
art, or an irt, savors of sacrilege It is as if 
/erth were to propose to drag ome sacred thing 


nmiire And to Zerffi, Zay’s whole pro 


sal is absolutely and unutterably unscientific and, 
therefore, offensive Both men have a host of ad 
ere and in €a of these classes of teachers 
| be fou large numbers of experts, and suc 


, there are num 
equally expert, who rest between 


4 4 4 ] 
essful ones at tha ind, of course 





e two pote who believe a little in both theories. 
| mM t be added, too, that both men are pet 
fect ere in their beliefs, and that the teachers 
themsel ve with one camp or the othe 
© ¢ i lhe matter theretore, one for 
eneral discussior Phe proposition seems to be 
thi Can art be taught by means of art alone, or 
ou i student’s attention be called to what they 
rat nN how the do 1t { Probably both Zay and 
/erth wi protest that this does not prope rly state 
thi espective Case but this is the way it looks to 
ist tudents, and there 1 no need to overstate 
erthe ew.) 

\n actor was once heard to remark that the ex 
perience of others was of no use to the young actor 
leven if he had heard others do a thing, and had 

Hi und ot it perfectly mn his ears, and the memory 
of every step and movement perfectly in his eyes, 
he yet could not do it with untrained tongue and 
untramed muscles \nd another actor augmented 
tha tatement by adding that the youngster could 
not eve ia or remember the sounds and mo 
i urat less he could do them himself 

It is the dictum of certain piano teachers that a 
can play anything he can think, and that the 
( n the beginner cannot play the music is becaus« 
he cannot think the music, that, if he could really 
think at im all its details, the thought would guide 
the finger 

There is another dictum, familiar in every branch 

instrumental and vocal music, as well as in ath 
let that to be conscious of the muscle is to court 
trai tiftne tautness—just as a person with 


ame arm will make it more lame by holding it in 


tiff, unnatural position. So doctors say of a lame 


omt: “It will get well if you can forget it.” And 
Christian Science aches something similar 
(on the other hand, some famous musicians have 


tated that they had learned all about the muscles 


had trained each of them with conscious care 
| is said t ive had this system, and to have 
r plished | great technic through the aid of 
teacher with a wide knowledge of muscles and 
l¢ dor 
\nd so we observe that there are two sides to 
e question, and always have been—and always will 
he. There will always be teachers who have proved 
themselves through personal experience that con 
ousness of muscular movement is dangerous: and 
ere will likewise always be teachers who have 
proved to themselves by personal experience that 


muscles is the only cure for 





rhe iriety of ills and the only safe course to 


| 7 ie 

But has it ever occurred to them to consider that 
perhaps the mentality of the pupil may have some 
thing to do with it, and that what is one man’s meat 
may. indeed, be the other man’s poison? There 


are undoubtedly patients who go to the doctor for 


pill or lotion, who are cured by strong smelling and 
bitter tasting medicines, and who would be fright- 
ened to death if the doctor tried to tell them what 
was really taking place in their insides 
those their 
thought, o1 


There are 
scientific 
approaching 

(One had 
were passed 
three weeks before the recent 
eclipse, and during the eclipse, to realize this fully.) 

Yet the most unscientific people may be taught 
to make certain motions in a certain way for a cer- 
tain purpose with certain results. The average 
automobile driver has not the faintest idea what 
goes on in the transmission box when he (or she) 


whom 
anything even distantly 
scientific thought, is utterly impossibl 
but to overhear the 
around for two ot 


name is legion—to 


remarks that 
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shifts gears, nor can the relationships between the 


timer and the explosion of the gas, or the mixture of 
air and gas in the carburetor, be explained to them. 
Yet they become experienced drivers, able to regu- 
late their own timers and gas mixtures quite satis 
factorily. 

The curious feature of it is, that the attempt to 
explain the mechanics of gear shift and motor some- 
times spoils the unscientific driver’s driving. The 
gear shift becomes too fast, so as to mesh the re 
volving cogs, or too slow, so as to give the wheels 
a chance to stop revolving—in other words, thinking 
about it instead of just trying out the proper tempo, 
and sticking to it because it worked without know 
ing why. 

But that, of course, is the result of a little knowl 
edge, and the opposite to it is, that the garage me 
chanic should, but does not always, make the best 
driver, because his knowledge is thorough and com- 
plete And who can make head or tail 
of these contradictions? Apparently both ways 
work in mechanics almost equally well, and in art it 
appears that there is complete equality. Yet, is it 
not true that it depends upon the individual? May 
it not be that teachers and students adhere to one 
or another camp because some instinct leads them to 
adopt the thing that will best suit them? On the 
other hand, may it not also be that their instinct 1s 
sometimes defective and leads them to undertake 
what they are quite incapable of ? 

To some, Christian Science is the only cure for 
their ills. To others it is meaningless babble. To 
some the eclipse was a display of unheard of splen- 
dor all tangled up in their minds with religion. ‘To 
others it was the most over-advertised fake ever 
put over on the long suffering public. (To this 
writer it was so, the only interesting feature of it 
being the shadow bands because they, alone, pre 
sented a scientific problem.) 

To some every thought of art is full of romance 
and mystery. It is almost impossible to pin them 
down to really scientific study. In harmony and 
theory work they cannot be forced to learn chords 
abstractly, by interval, but are filled with the sound 
of them, and constantly thrilled by accidentally dis- 
covered new progressions which they find and lose 
again without much permanent benefit to them- 
selves because they lack the instinct of tabulation. 
Yet which of these groups makes the best com- 
poser? Segregation is impossible. Beethoven was 
thoroughly scientific. Wagner and Verdi resented 
learning and were given up as hopeless by their 
teachers. Chopin dreamed his life away at the piano 
and never had any scientific learning at all. Schu- 
mann got his learning after he was a successful com- 
poser. Schubert could never learn because every 
exercise spun itself out into a piece under his fiery 
inspiration, 

It seems in the teaching of art that there is no 
fixed form of right or wrong. Results may be at- 
tained by many routes. It depends upon the pupil 

ETHICS 

The following notice was received recently by 
the MusicaL Courter: 

One of the most important features of the recent initial 
meeting of the National Association of Schools of Music 
and Allied Arts was the report of the Commission on 
Ethics, composed of Dean Peter C. Lutkin of Northwest 
ern University School of Music; George C. Williams, 
president of the Ithaca Conservatory; and Francis L 
York, director of the Detroit Conservatory. The rec- 
ommendations made and adopted were: 

1. That all advertising be strictly 
exaggeration and flamboyance. 

2. That no teacher in one school be approached by an- 
other school without the full knowledge and consent of 
the school where the teacher is already employed; and 
that incompetent teachers be not engaged for ulterior 
reasons 

3. That no direct attempt be made by one school to in- 
fluence the students of other schools or private teachers to 
change, and no false hopes of advancement or promise of 
engagements be made to influence students. 

4. That teachers give due credit for work done by stu- 
dents with a former teacher, not claiming such students 
as their own until at least one semester’s instruction has 
been given 

5S. That the granting of unearned degrees or diplomas 
be condemned 

6. That unjustifiable cutting of rates or offering of fake 
scholarships to increase attendance be discouraged, and the 
number of free or partial scholarships be restricted. 

When the Association changes from one of individual 
membership to one of school membership, the question of 
enforcing the above recommendations will be dealt with 


accurate, avoiding 


Perhaps the interesting thing about this is that 
the association felt called upon to codify things 
which, after all, are merely matters of common hon- 
esty and business ethics. Still more notable is the 
fact that for the present the new code has merely 
been adopted. The association proposes to enforce 
it only later. Are the conditions particularly bad 
in schools of music, or is the standard of ethics in 
general business a pretty low one? 
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CHICAGO NEEDS A HALL 

Chicago needs a concert hall and needs it badly. 
For years the above has been the writer’s cry, and 
today in Chicago many others believe that the musi- 
cal growth of that city demands an additional concert 
hall, 

There are in Chicago only three concert halls— 
Orchestra Hall, the home of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; Kimball Hall and Lyon & Healy Hall. 
The University of Chicago has a concert hall known 
as Mandel Hall, named after its donor. Orchestra 
Hall, with its capacity of 2,570 seats, is used for 
many concerts throughout the season, but only musi- 
cians who have a certain reputation—therefore a 
certain box-office value—can perform in that hall. 
Lyon & Healy is a very small auditorium. It is the 
ideal place, however, for debut recitals of young art- 
ists. Kimball Hall, too, under its present manage- 
ment, is a good place to give recitals, but those three 
halls being constantly in demand and theaters being 
occupied throughout the week, the Sunday musical 
happenings in Chicago are necessarily crowded, this 
being detrimental to many newcomers who do not 
get the attention they would get on a week night, and 


this is especially true before and after the opera sea-. 


son. Concert managers in Chicago have had to con- 
tend with the situation and often have rented thea- 
ters on Sunday. Most of those theaters are built for 
the giving of comedies or dramas and a few to har 
bor musical comedies and extravagances. The acous- 
tics of those theaters are not of the best and this 
often reacts against a vocalist or instrumentalist. 
The acoustics at the Auditorium are fine, but the 
seating capacity of that theater is 3,623 and only a 
few musicians can give concerts there. Only the top- 
notchers are billed for concerts or recitals at the 
Auditorium. ‘Theaters, therefore, have to be rented. 
The Studebaker has already been secured by the 
management of I, Wight Neumann for next season ; 
the Playhouse, which it is said has been rented to a 
newcomer ; the Blackstone and Illinois Theaters, and 
many others downtown, several out of the way and 
others defective acoustically. There are also many 
other little halls—one is to be found in the Fine Arts 
Building, and used generally by students, or by their 
teachers, but what Chicago really needs is a new hall 
with a seating capacity of approximately 1,200. It 
would pay, from the first ; thus it would not be an act 
of philanthropy for a rich person to come to the fore 
at this time. As a business proposition, it is a good 
one and it would fill a needed want in the artistic life 
of Chicago. 


AMAZING! 

The appended is a clipping from the Portland Ore- 
gonian of February 3, 1925: “Music teacher to sue 
distorting music charged to orchestra leader—dam- 
ages of $10,000 asked for syncopating selections of 
master composers (Heading).—Spokane, Wash., 
February 2.—On allegations that the rendition by his 
orchestra of classical compositions of the old masters 
is performed in such manner that ‘the public has re- 
ceived a perverted idea of classical music, in so far 
that many children no longer desire a musical educa- 
tion,’ Prof. Francis E. Woodward, a music teacher 
of this city, through his attorneys today prepared to 
file suit against Ralph Pollock, leader of the orches 
tra filling an engagement here, demanding damages 
of $10,000. The complaint as made public here 
today by Prof. Woodward’s attorneys declared that 
the defendant and his orchestra ‘make a practice of 
mutilating the old masterpfeces of music by butcher- 
ing the classic selections of the world’s master com- 
posers, in that the said Pollock and his orchestra 
syncopate said compositions and set them to jazz, 
particularly Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, se- 
lections from Tschaikowsky and selections from 
Wagner.’ It charges further ‘that the modern dances 
are grotesque and wholly lacking in grace, and if the 
defendant plays said musical classics at a local dance 
hall where it is performing ‘it will be obnoxious to 
lovers of classical music and a severe shock to their 
feelings.’ ‘Professor Woodward is all wrong,” Mr. 
Pollock declared after the papers in the suit had been 
served on him today. ‘I’m modernizing the produc- 
tions of old masters and I’m doing a better job at it 
than they did themselves.’ ” 


- ee — 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 

Sir George Henschel, English papers say, is to 
come out of his retirement at the age of seventy-five 
and conduct the Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow. Sir 
George was the first conductor of this orchestra; 
also he was the first conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. “He was as well known and loved 
in this country as he is today in England. His re- 
citals to his own accompaniments are still remem- 
bered as ideal of their kind. 


ee 
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Those Methods 
To the Musical COurier: 

Apparently it would not be very difficult to voice an opin- 
ion concerning the study of voice that would “hit the nail 
on the head,” to use Ralph Thomas’ phrase, provided these 
opinions did not agree with those of W. A. C. Zerffi. Mr. 
Thomas claims that he does not know Mr. Zay, and, there- 
fore, | judge that he does not know Mr. Zerfh either. 

I should say it was rather dangerous to criticize a man’s 
methods unless one had investigated and found that they 
were not practical. Simply to condemn a man’s methods 
or ideas without having thoroughly understood them is 
not true criticism, 

Mr. Zerffi has ample opportunity to study the methods 
of voice teachers from pupils that come to him suffering 
from a complete vocal breakdown. | should like to refer 
Mr. Thomas to the Musica Courter of May 24, 1923, to 
an article entitled Vocaltherapy by Louis Kuppin. [Re- 
printed in this issue—-Ep.] May | ask Mr. Thomas if he 
considers that a method of instruction without a complete 
and thorough knowledge of the physiology and anatomy 
of the throat could have cured those cases? Would he 
agree with the methods used in this article? 

Let me quote a passage from that article: “In such cases 
there is usually found a weakened condition of some muscles 
of the vocal organ preventing its normal functioning. If 
this condition has been of long standing, a maladjustment 
of the vocal mechanism has taken place and certain muscles 
will show a pronounced overdevelopment.” 

Herein lies the difficulty—a maladjustment of the vocal 
mechanism; if one does not understand the functioning of 
these vocal chords, how can he proceed to cure them? 
Surely psychology will not create it, and neither will ideal- 
ism nor a continual hoping for better results benefit the 
artistry and aesthetic power of the voice. It seems to me 
a teacher who has to deal with such cases is pretty near 
on the level with a physician. He is asked to cure the 
troubles of the throat created by maladjustment of the 
vocal mechanism and _ forcing. 

A method founded upon practical and coldblooded facts 
should enable one to become more artistic and to express 
better the emotions contained therein because he knows 
what must be done to enable him to express his emotions 
better. 

I have often tried intelligently to put into practice the 
theories that relate to a psychological phase of voice train- 
ing and have intelligently tried to get results from them, 
but I know that having a knowledge of the proper func- 
tioning of the vocal mechanism will enable me to far sur- 
pass any results that I have previously obtained. 

Mr. Zerffi has given vocal students and teachers a great 
deal to think about and they refuse to think about it and in- 
stead they try to “dodge the main issue” that is, refuse to 
recognize that muscles play an important part in the study 
of voice. There are voluntary and involuntary muscles— 
herein lies a problem whici vocal students have to over 
come, Unless a pupil has knowledge and understanding of 
these muscles, he cannot get any assistance whatsoever in 
overcoming his faults. 

We hear of the one who attained fame and achievement, 
but we never hear of the nine who failed. It might be 
interesting if we could hear about these nine and why they 
had not attained the same triumphs that the other one had. 
If it was due to lack of voice, the student should have been 
told; if it was due to lack of proper training, it is a pity 
that the student could not have been told. Where to place 
one’s faith and with whom is a perplexing and difficult ques- 
tion for the young student. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) STANLEY Porter TRUSSELLE. 
Head of Voice Department, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 
February 3, 1925. 


An Extraordinary Feat 


I was among those who heard Paul Stassevitch on 
December 16, with the State Symphony Orchestra, perform 
the rather extraordinary feat of playing the Brahms violin 
Coseedll and the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano concerto 
one after another. It doesn't seem to me that he got the 
credit he deserved. He did not, to be sure, play the Brahms 
violin concerto as well as Kreisler plays it nor did he play 
the Tschaikowsky piano concerto as well as Harold Bauer 
plays it—nobody, I am sure, was more conscious of this than 
Mr. Stassevitch himself. I cite these two particular artists 
because one of the New York daily paper critics in a 
Sunday article expressed the belief that Mr. Stassevitch’s 
feat was not out of the ordinary since Fritz Kreisler is an 
accomplished pianist and Harold Bauer was a master of 
the violin before he turned to the piano. But is Mr. Kreisler 
a sufficiently good pianist to attempt the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in public—or in private for that matter? Or is 
Harold Bauer in a position today to play the Brahms con- 
certo—or almost any other concerto—on the violin? | 
doubt it, and still think that Mr. Stassevitch’s feat was an 
exhibition of unusual musicianship. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JonHN Witt1aAmM MILraArp. 


Elizabeth Gutman to Sing Stabat Mater 


Elizabeth Gutman will sing the soprano part in Pergo- 
lesi’s Stabat Mater with the Baltimore Music Club on 
February 21. Miss Gutman also will sing this part in Rome 
the first week in April, when Alfredo Casella will conduct. 
The string ensemble on this latter occasion will consist of 
members of the Augusteo Orchestra of Rome. 





Beatrice Mack Singing with Gigli 


Beatrice Mack, the young soprano whose New York 
recital debut at Aeolian Hall was so well received early 
this season, has been engaged to sing with Gigli at his Car- 
negie Hall recital, March 30. She will: also appear with 
him in Chicago, April 12, at the Auditorium, and later in 
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Boston. Miss Mack first appeared with Mr. Gigli at a 
concert for the Metropolis Club at the December concert 
at the Hotel Biltmore. She was se successful that” Mr. 
Gigli especially asked for her as his assisting artist in this 
series of concerts. Miss Mack gave a recital in Cincinnati, 
February 4, at the Women's Club. 





Graffman Pupils Heard in Recital 

The pupils of Vladimir Graffman were heard in recital 
in the Auditorium of DeWitt Clinton High School on Feb- 
ruary 15. These young violinists collectively exhibited fine 
artistic promise and reflected great credit on their teacher. 
Despite the unfavorable weather, a large-sized gathering 
was present to reward the players for their excellent ex- 
hibitions of violinistic art. Among those who appeared 
were Solomon Krigsman, Saul Ochs, Abe Knopf, Bessie 
Aronow, Beatrice Matava, Samuel Norwick, Ethel Brown, 
Walter Bray, Abe Zifkin, Lillian Rosenfield, Eddy Cohen, 
David Steingard, William Mais, Leon Stern, Thelma Raw- 
son, Nickos Cambourakis and Joseph Gingold. Bessie 
Aronow and Abe Zifkin, seven and nine years old respec- 
tively, were heard individually in Haydn’s Menuet and 
Beriot’s concerto No. 9, and received veritable ovations 
for their remarkable renditions. Sarasate’s Spanish Dance 
was given particularly skillful interpretation by David 
Steingard. Leon Stern’s playing of the second and third 
movements of Vieuxtemps’ concerto No. 2 served to dis 
play fine tonal quality and expression. Nickos Cambourakis 
offered two numbers by Acron-Auer and Wieniawski, to 
the evident enjoyment of the audience. Mr. Cambourakis 
has been concertizing all over the country. Joseph Gingold, 
who concluded the long and worth while program, dis 
played unusual talent in his presentation of Lalo’s Sym 
phony Espagnole (fourth and first movements). 


Effa Ellis Perfield Returns from Miami 

Effa Ellis Perfield has returned to New York City after 
a successful six weeks’ stay in Cuba and Florida, where she 
conducted Pedagogical and Musicianship Courses for teach- 
ers and students at the Miami Conservatory. 

Bertha M. Foster, who is a most capable musician and 
estimable woman, is the director of the conservatory and 
Mrs. Perfield reports that it is the one big musical center 
of Miami. Mana-Zucca is one of the leading piano teachers 
and Mme. Graziana is the head of the voice department. 
All of the pedagogical and musicianship work and the sight 
singing classes are based on the principles established by 
Effa Ellis Perfield. The following piano and voice teachers 
are pupils of Mrs. Perfield, hence they use the Trinity 
Principle Pedagogy in their work at the conservatory and 
in their private studios: Alice Maule, Edna Cole, Anna 
Foster, Lawrence Powell Everhart, Marie Duncombe, Ruth 
Frisbie, Frances Wiglesworth, Mabel Birch, Mrs. Hall, 
Mrs. Napier, Miss Bate, Mrs. Godard, Miss Smith, and 
Mrs. Safford. 


Mary Craig’s Success 

Mary Craig, one of the younger set of American artists, 
and a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, wins distinction at all her 
appearances. Her fine musicianship together with a full 
brilliant soprano yoice of wide range, and her unusual talent, 
serve to make Miss Craig's position secure. 

The sureness of her voice production and her artistry, 
give her an abandonment to her art that begets confidence at 
once from her audience. 

On the evening of January 15 Miss Craig was soloist with 
the University Glee Club of Brooklyn and was enthusias- 
tically received and encored. She sang O del mio amato ben 
and Spirate pur Spirate (Donati), Ungeduld (Schubert), 
Ein Traum (Grieg), Dawn (Curran), A A (Bois 
jewski), and What's in the Air Today? (Eden). 

Miss Craig also broadcasted from Station WAHG in The 
New Year’s Eve Festival arranged through the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches, and on November 21 was soloist at 
The Chamber of Music Concert, at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
in Brooklyn 


Musical-Teas to Be Extended Next Season 

The first season’s series of Informal Musical Teas held 
by Frances Foster and Adelaide Beckman proved to be such 
an unqualified success that next year the series is to be ex 
tended and more elaborate plans are now being arranged. 
One of the objects of the organization is to promote a feel 
ing of friendliness between the music lovers (the subscrib- 
ers) and the artists, and so delightful was the atmosphere 
at three of these musicales that a fourth was given with 
which to wind up the season. There is surely a place for 
such an organization in New York and there is no doubt 
that Miss Foster and Mrs. heiteuea are well qualified to 
develop it. 

The artists, who appeared in the series just closed, were: 
Princess Watasaso; a child prodigy, pupil of Max Jacobs; 
Mme. Bialkiewitz, Polish mezzo contralto; Phillip Gordon, 
pianist; Lillian Lauferty (Beatrice Fairfax); Walter Mc 
Nally, Irish baritone; Margherita Tirindelli, soprano; Ewsei 
Beloussoff, cellist of the State Symphony Orchestra; Mar- 
guerita Sylva, Nina Gordani, sengs in costume; Eleanor 
Whittemore, violinist, and Evelyn Parnell, soprano.  Fol- 
lowing the music at these events, tea was served and there 
was dancing. 





CHAMBER MUSIC : SOCIETY OF SAN 


San Francisco, Cal., February 11—In spite of a torrential 
downpour, the magnificent auditorium of the Dominican 
College at San Rafael was more than comfortably filled 
on the evening of February 5 when the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco gave its recital in the Metcalf 
series. The Borodin Quartet in D major was rendered with 
that superb tone quality and perfect ensemble for which this 
organization is noted. These artists are able to delve into 
the depths of a composition and transmit all of its beauties 
with conviction and authority to the audience. There was 
not a moment that Borodin’s message failed in clarity or 
beauty. The audience would not be stilled until an encore 
was granted. There followed Arthur Foote’s nocturne and 
scherzo for flute and string quartet (written, by the way, 
for this organization). The nocturne, a finely conceived, 
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NEWS FLASHES 








D’Alvarez Impersonator Discovered 


New York.—A year ago or more the Musicat 
Courter published an item warning everyone to be 
on the lookout for someone who was falsely im- 
personating Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez. The al- 
leged impersonator was arrested on February 10 
at the home of Alma Kitchell, a singer, living in 
West 8lst Street. She gives her name as Mrs. 
Harriet Bridgeford. Miss Kitchell had been 
warned against her by other friends in the profes: 
sion whom she had approached. 

Complaint against Mrs. Bridgeford was filed by 
Esther Dale, also a singer. Miss Dale stated that 
the pseudo-Mme. d’Alvarez came to her several 
weeks ago telling her a hard luck story and offer- 
ing silk for sale. Miss Dale paid a deposit on the 
silk and told her to return later for the balance, 
but on thinking the matter over realized that she 
could not be Mme. d’Alvarez and, on communi- 
cating with the police, found that they were already 
investigating similar complaints. Another com- 
plaint chargi grand larceny was filed by Mrs. 
Isabel Allen "Gelecen, a singer with The Student 
Prince. Mrs. Grimes charged that defendant had 
stolen a Spanish shawl worth $500 from her apart- 
ment. 

Magistrate Simpson of the West Side Court held 
Mrs. Bridgeford for $1,000 bail for examination 
February 17. 








Portland Seeks New Conductor 
(Special to the Musicat Courter) 

Portland, Ore., February 14.—Carl Denton, con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, has 
resigned his position. The orchestra has just en- 
gaged three guest conductors, including Jacques 
Gerskovitch, a newcomer to Portland, who arrived 
from Russia via Japan about a year ago and made 
quite an impression in conducting two orchestral 
concerts here. The others are Theodore Spiering 
of New York and Carl Krueger of Los Angeles. 
Each of them will direct one concert. Another 
name mentioned in connection with the vacancy is 
that of Emil Oberhoffer, for many years conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and now 
living in Los Angeles. 5. me GD. 








Seidel Makes a Hit in Paris 
(Special to the Musica Courter) 


Paris, February 14.—Toscha Seidel, the violinist, 
met with a rousing reception on the occasion of 
his recital at Salle Gaveau here on February 11. 
He not only had to give many encores but was also 
called upon by the insistent audience to repeat sev- 
eral of the program numbers. (Signed) Clarence 
Lucas. 











Marie Simmelink Soloist with String Quartet 

Marie Simmelink, young mezzo-soprano, appeared on the 
program with the Traupe String Quartet in Cleveland, sing 
ing five French gems with the quartet and piano. {This 
young artist is forging ahead, meeting with splendid {suc 
cess wherever she appears, Miss Simmelink was onk of 
the many students who studied with Oscar Saenger at hi 
summer school in Chicago last summer 


Pirani’s Suite Heidelberg at Metropolitan 

The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra will play the 
orchestral suite Heidelberg, by Eugenio Pirani, on Sunday 
evening, February 22. Pirani owes the inspiration for his 
composition to an imposing festivity which took place in 
Heidelberg on the 500th anniversary of the foundation of 
the famous university. Mr. Bamboschek will conduct it 


Dunning Music Teachers Meet 
The regular monthly meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Dunning Music Teachers was held on February 8 
at the New York studio of Virginia Ryan The next 
meeting will be held in Brooklyn at the home of Mr 
Cheeseman 


7 inl 
Giannini’s Program Here 
Dusolina Giannini, at her song recital in Carnegie Hall 
on February 28 will sing compositions by two New York 
ers—A Song for Lovers, by Deems Taylor, and Before 
the Crucifix, by Frank La Forge 


FRANCISCO PLAYS INS SAN RAFAEI 


dreamy reverie, was marvelously done. Mr. Hecht's flute 
tone is so flexible and so iridescent in color that it is hard 
to distinguish a wind instrument in the blend. He has the 
remarkable ability of fitting his production with violin, 
viola or cello as the score demands. More perfect intona- 
tion between flute and strings could not be wished for 
The sparkling scherzo was played with a virtuosity that 
was remarkable. 

The last group consisted of Grieg’s Spring; the Tschai 
kowsky andante cantabile and Grainger’s Molly on the 
Shore. They were all superbly played by Persinger, Ford, 
Firestone and Ferner, whose mastery of quartet playing is 
beyond all praise. It must be heard to be realized. The 
players had to respond to four encores before the audience 
would allow them to depart C. H. A 
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BOSTON PAYS HOMAGE TO HADLEY 





American Composer-Conductor Leads Both People’s Orchestra and Boston Symphony in Delightful Programs—Henry 
Levine Wins Success—Littlefield, Rovinsky, Brailowsky, Hayes and McAlister Give Recitals—Handel 


and Haydn Society Presents Verdi's Requiem—Other News 





ston, February | Che week of February 1 in Boston 

is dominated musically by Henry Hadley, composer and 
luct He opened the festivities on Sunday afternoon, 

I iry 1, when he conducted the People’s Symphony Or- 
1 at the St. Jan Theater [he program on that 
comprised a symphony of Haydn in B flat major, 
Norwegian dance yy Grieg, Victor Herbert's arrange 

‘ the third Li Dream of Liszt, Strauss’ Tales from 
t Vi 1 Woo ind his own cleverly written Ancient 

t cello and orchestra Phe to portion of the 

played by Arthur Hadley, brother of the com 
{ h | customary skill and musicianship. Both 
Hadl were recalled again and again by a warmly ap 
preciati aud ‘ Indeed, the applause after Herbert's 
| traum arrangement wa i! tent that the piece had 

“ repeated, 

On lhursday evening, Mi lia ley appeared as guest 

d r of the Bost Symphony Orchestra, at Sanders 
Theater, Harvar University On that occasion he con 
ducted his own composition, Nort South, East and West 
(sometime re ed i Mah J Symphony), and 

1 ca p { n, D Juan, Smetana’s over 
the Bartered Bride and the prel ide and Liebestod 

m J i nd jsold 

| ‘ g week earances in this 

| Hadk wa condu at the regular 

Boston Symphony concerts February 6 and 7,. in 

' Ha \t these concert Hadlk conducted for 

the first tume in Bost North, East, South and West 

| wo! i his ndividual in material 

ind treatn wel tunetul musi kilfully written 

it pleasur asionally dramatic and even stirring at 

tin lt w ell received, and aiter several recalls, Mr 

Hiadk penerousty mivited the rchestra to share the plaudits 

Phe conduct il p d Richard Strau Don Juan 

and Smetana’s overtu i n the previous Thursday in 

( ambridg¢ lt h readiny the 1 net lacked delicacy, his 
performance of th rture w uncommonly brilliant 

The soloist at the concerts was Margaret Matzenauer 
mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House Mme 
Matzenaucr displayed t IS VOICé kill and emo- 
tional understanding in Beethover iria, Ah! Perfido, and 
n the florid air, Par Part from Mozart's Titus. Mme 
Matzenauer quite a favorite with Symphony Hall audi 
{ il I ‘ a ed ‘ | I last! 

\ ill, it was a gl is h coming for Mr. Hadley, 
ince he is a native of these part As a conductor, he 
proved anew that he is well equipped. He leads an orches 
tra h authority, with a keen regard for rhythmic and 
melodic values, and with no little spirit. It*can fairly be 


aid that he earned and won a splendid success at his four 


iTH Propte’s SyMPHONY 








Henry Levine a brilliant success as soloist 
th the Peoy estra, January 25, at the 
St. Jame Thea vine, who has been coaching 
with Heinrich G the past few years, gave a 
highly plea ible « ition of his abilities—technical, 
musical, and interpretative—in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s concerto 
( harp minor | work has not been heard here 
public for many year It was played by George Proctor 
with the Boston Symphony in Cambridge back in 1914, and 


hy Guy Maier, when that now celebrated pianist, all dressed 


up in bi 1 tucker, played the work at the graduation ex 
ercises of the New England Conservatory. Why this con 
erto has not been heard oftener is more or less of a mystery 
It i nefu t provid opportunities for brilliant techni 
al display, it is exot Rimsky’s best style. In short, the 
work affords wick elds for virtuoso cavortings Mr 
Levine met every test more than ad quately, playing his part 
| 1} 


rihhantly and poetically, and was rewarded with clamorous 





Miss Mert 
tunate in having with her on this 
tour, Khea Suilberta, the most 
celebrated woman composer Ol 
\merica today. She ts a brilliant 


soloist and a sympathetic accom 


ill has been very tor- 


What a lovely musician, what 


derful mind! 
fiedly everything she did, the dif- 
ficult Collogue, Danse d’Olaf by 


applause. For purely orchestral numbers, Mr. Mollenhauer 
conducted the orchestra in Lalo’s stirring overture to Le Roi 
d’Ys and in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful Caprice on Span- 
ish Themes. A novelty of the program was Rudolf Nagel’s 
symphonic poem, Fairy Tale—agreeable, well written 
music 
Laura Litrterie.p Sovoist With Cecictia Society 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, added another to her long list 
of successes when she appeared as soloist with the Cecilia 
Society on February 5 in Jordan Hall. Mrs. Littlefield gave 
a pleasurable exhivition of her fine gifts as vocalist and 
interpreter in a group of songs trom »trauss, Sibelius and 
Henschel; in the solo parts of Converse’s settings of the 
Ninth Psalm and of Home’s poem, The Answer of the 
Stars. Mrs. Littlefield was heartily applauded and recalled 
for her share of the program, and added to her group 
Martin Shaw's uncommonly effective Song of the Palan 
quin Bearers 

A feature of the concert was the début appearance as con 
ductor of Malcolm Lang, the highly gifted musician of 
this city. Mr. Lang was warmly greeted, due in no small 
measure to the fact that it was his father, B. J. Lang, who 
organized and conducted the Cecilia for many years. Mr, 
Lang had arranged an interesting program. Besides the 
pieces listed above he led the admirable chorus of the society 
in Russian pieces by Gretchaninoff, Shvedoff, Rachmaninoff 
and Cui, and in a chorus for eight unaccompanied voices 
by Brockway. This chorus has achieved many praiseworthy 
qualitic s. It commands a tone of beauty, warmth and power, 
notable precision of attack and release, and excellent dic- 
tion. A large audience was enthusiastic throughout the 
evening. 

HyMAN Rovinsky PLEASES 

Hyman Rovinsky, pianist, gave a recital January 27 in 
Jordan Hall. He was heard in an unhackneyed and in- 
teresting program that included numbers from Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Franck, Debussy, Casella, Bartok, Korn- 
gold, Chopin, Smetana and a group from Scriabin. This 
program gave the pianist ample opportunity to demonstrate 
his talents and he proved himself to be a worthy addition to 
the better pianists of the day. To the technical adequacy 
which is taken for granted nowadays, Mr. Rovinsky adds an 
extremely sensitive musical spirit, refined taste, and marked 
ability for sensing and imparting the poetic content in what- 
ever music he plays. His audience was keenly appreciative. 

HANpDEL AND Haypn 1N Verpi’s REQUIEM 

The Handel and Haydn Society, with Emil Mollenhauer 
as conductor, gave the Verdi Requiem on February 8 in 
Symphony Hall. The chorus of the society was assisted by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, Frank H. Luker, organist, 
and these soloists: Cora Chase, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and William Gustafson, 
bass. Again a large audience derived manifest pleasure from 
this intensely dramatic music, more theatrical than religious, 
but always emotional and generally eloquent. The chorus of 
the society has never been heard to better advantage. Sonor- 
ous whenever necessary and invariably expressive, the ad 
mirable singing of the choral portions of the work refle« 
great credit on the leadership of Mr. Mollenhauer. Of the 
soloists Miss Alcock and Mr. Crooks measured up fully to 
the dramatic possibilities of their parts. Miss Chase is 
hardly fitted for oratorio singing, notwithstanding her 
voice and skill as a singer. Mr. Gustafson appeared to b 
struggling with a cold, but managed now and then to rise 
above the handicap and disclosed the fine work of which he 
is capable. The audience recalled the conductor and solo 
ists with vigorous applause. 

ALEXANDER BrRAILOWSKY IN SECOND CONCERT 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, returned to Boston for a 

second concert on January 30 in Jordan Hall. He was heard 


RHEA SILBERTA 


“The Most Celebrated Woman Composer of America Today.” 


—St. Petersburg, Fla., Independent. 
Creates Very Favorable Impression in Triple Role 
Composer-Pianist-Accompanist 
on Recent Tour 


I admired unquali- 


houette, February 7, 1925. 


of the Lily and The Frog up to 
a commanding artist, what a won- her Phantasie-Ballade, a monu- 
mental work of great and lasting 
beauty. Her playing was an in- 
spiration.—Jacksonville, Fla., Sil- 
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HENRY LEVINE, 


soloist at People’s Symphony Concert. 





in a hackneyed program which included the Appassionata 
sonata of Beethoven, Schumann’s Children Scenes, the 
twelfth rhapsody of Liszt and numbers from Bach, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Scriabin and Moussorgsky. Mr. Brailowsky re- 
newed and strengthened the favorable impression which he 
made here at his first recital earlier in the season. Again 
his command of dynamic gradations, of delicacy as well as 
strength, excited admiration. He brings elegance and dis- 
tinction to whatever he plays; and while one is not always 
in complete agreement with every detail of his interpreta- 
tions, there is no denying the highly individual and generally 
interesting quality of his art. A large audience recalled him 
many times. 
RoLtanp Hayes 1N TEMPORARY FAREWELL 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, made his last appearance 
of the season here, February 1, in Symphony Hall. With 
the altogether able assistance of William Lawrence as ac- 
companist, Mr. Hayes was heard in a characteristic program 
comprising old airs from Handel, Stradella and Gluck; a 
group of lieder drawn from Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms; the air of Azael from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue; songs by Ravel and Griffes, and the customary 
group of negro spirituals 

This was Mr. Hayes’ third appearnce of the season at 
Symphony Hall, and for the third time the hall was filled 
to capacity by an audience that manifested keen apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Hayes’ familiar abilities throughout the after- 
noon. His voice was in splendid shape and he sang with 
the skill, taste and interpretative genius that always stamps 
his work, There were recalls without number and _ the 
generous little tenor responded with many encores. 

MusicaL Evenincs By WILSON PupPILs 

Artist-pupils from the studio of Arthur Wilson, vocal 
coach, will be heard shortly in a series of musical evenings 
at Steinert Hall, to which the public will be admitted with- 
out charge. At the opening concert of this promising 
series, on February 17, Dorothy George, mezzo-soprano 
and Joseph Lautner, tenor, will divide a program between 
them. At the second concert, on February 25, the singers 
will include Nelly Brown, soprano; Dorothy George, 
mezzo-soprano; Harry Delmore, Joseph Lautner and Ben 
Redden, tenors; Edward Boatner, baritone; and Harry 
Hughes, bass-baritone. The final concert of the series 
will be given February 27, by William Ryder, baritone. 

The programs announced for these concerts are uncom- 
monly interesting. Rarely indeed, for example, does one 
hear at concerts of this character such unhackneyed items 
as Legend de la Sauge from Massenet’s Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, or the Scene and Quintet from the third act 
of Die Meistersinger which will be given at the concert 
of February 25. The rest of the programs maintain this 
high level of interest. Novel numbers from Italian, Ger- 
























panist, knowing well the art of Pick-Mangiagalli, the charming 
vitalizing moods. little Pell The accompanist, Rhea Sil- 
\mong the American songs used berta, a composer as well as 
by Miss Merrill, Silberta’s “The pianist, played no small part in 
Message,” “Beloved” and “If ] the success of the program, for 
Were a Tree” are great favorites her accompaniments were beau- 
St. Petersburg, I'la., Independ heard were most tifully done.—Jacksonville, Fla., ae, 
ent, February 6, 1925 from the sentimental, dainty ditty Journal, February 4, 1925. ; 
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man and English classics dot the lists of pieces. Modern 
French, English, Italian, American and Russian songs are 
found in abundance. The same might be said of German 
Lieder. All in all, Mr. Wilson has undertaken an ambiti- 
ous project which deserves to succeed. 

KATHLEEN McALISTER IN SECOND RECITAL 

Kathleen McAlister, soprano, gave her second recital of 
the season in Boston, January 28, at Jordan Hall. Miss 
McAlister is to be commended for her unconventional pro- 
gram. Opening with Vielle Chanson by Bizet she pro- 
ceeded to a group of French pieces which included the 
exquisite La Flute Enchantée from Ravel’s Scheherezadea. 
There followed a group of German songs from Wagner, 
and Wolf, and the lovely Song of the Shepherd Leh! from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's The Snow Maiden. The singer 
brought her program to a close with Bishop’s ornate Lo 
Here the Gentle Lark. 

In her singing of these pieces Miss McAlister renewed 
and strengthened the favorable impression which she made 
at her first concert. Her voice is agreeable, of good range, 
and she uses it with no little skill. She sings, moreover, 
with musical insight and taste, and with a reé dy response 
to the emotional mood of her music. An audience of good 
size applauded her vigorously throughout the evening. 
Miss McAlister had the competent assistance of William 


Heller, accompanist, and Verne Powell, flutist. ee 
Rusin National Chorus in Concert 
Youngstown, ©., February 1.—The Rusin National 


Chorus, an organization of Little Russian singers who sing 
from memory, gave a varied and interesting program of 


Rusin (Little Russian) folk songs. The chorus, consist- 
ing of thirty picked mixed voices from the Pittsburgh 
district, under the direction of John A. Saxun, formerly 


choral director of St. John’s Cathedral Church of Home- 
stead, Pa. sang a difficult composition by Davidovskij, 
Bandura, a fantasie on Little Russian folk songs, singing 
a full half hour without accompaniment, without pitch 
pipe, making the most difficult changes from major to minor 
keys well nigh faultlessly. The ensemble work is good, 
and the incidental were rendered with good effect 
and showed the result of fine training. Some of the hum- 
ming chorus would do credit to an older organization. 

A. 


solos 


>. 


Marjorie Squires Father Dies 
Marjorie Squires is recuperé ating from shock occasioned 
by the death of her father only twelve days after the birth 
of her son, January 8. The singer and her husband, O. G, 
Squires, have been staying with her parents in Franklin, 
Mhio, for some months. 


N. Lindsay Norden Presents Hebrew Music 

N. Lindsay Norden, organist and choirmaster, prepared 
a program of old Hebrew music for the service at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 25, 
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Inquiries have come from twenty-three States regarding the 
Summer Master School of California. 

Fabian Koussevitzky, contra- lal virtuoso of Philadelphia, 
wishes to be known as Sevitzky. 

The National Association of Organists has all bills paid and 
$1,350 in the treasury. 

Abby Putnam Morrison is filling engagements in Florida. 


The Italian Government is founding a Summer Master 
School for Americans in Italy. 
Jack Adams was a visitor in San Francisco the week of 


February 9. 


Java and Sumatra wish to hear more music. 


Alexander Raab believes that deserving students should be 
helped without the necessity of prize competitions. 
Mischa Elman next season will again be under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok, Inc. 

Marjorie Squires’ father passed away twelve days after the 
birth of her son. 

An effective work by Elliot Griffis has just 
from the press of Schroeder & Gunther. 

Cecilia Hansen will make her home in America after 
summer 

Fitziu, 0’ More and Vidas will give the final Biltmore Morn- 
ing Musicale on February 20. 

Leginska will resume her concert work February 23, 
she will give a recital in Joplin, Mo. 

Louis Aschenfelder is now located in 
West 69th street. 

Anne Judson, pupil of May Stone, was one 

in the Music Students’ League contest. 

Buffalo Chromatic Club has grown tremendously. 

Secker’s musical evening on 


been issued 


next 


when 


new studios at 42 


of the winners 

The 

150 people attended Gustave L. 
February 8. 

On page 8 Louis Kuppin explains the value of vocaltherapy 

Leonard M. Nute, veteran violin maker of Portland, Me., 
passed away on February 8. 

The Alberti Pantomimes are on tour. 

Carlos Salzedo is coming into prominence as a 

songs. 

Philadelphia offices of Concert Management Arthur 

Judson are now situated in the Packard Building 


writer of 


The 


Mana-Zucca’s Rachem will be played at one of the Boston 
Symphony “Pop” concerts. 
Theodore Spiering will make a trip to Portland, Ore., to 


conduct an orchestral concert. 
Rudolph Ganz has declared his intention of becoming an 
American citizen. 
Isa Kramer has gone under the management of S 
Chicago is greatly in need of a new concert hall 
William A. C. Zerffi gave a thoroughly interesting lecture 
at the Washington studio of Edna Bishop Daniel 
An American Women's Club has been formed in Vienna. 
Paul Whiteman and his orchestra have just completed a 
triumphant tour of the South. 


Hurok. 
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Josef Hofmann, now teaching at the Curtis Institute, looks 
upon each of his pupils as a musical problem. 

Pavlowa’s two weeks’ season in Chicago brought receipts 
amounting to $67,000. 

Grace Hofheimer’s book, Musical Theory at 
just been published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

The week of February 1 in Boston was dominated musically 
by Henry Hadley. 

It is understood that Marguerite Namara will sing the role 
of Jenny Lind in an operetta soon to be produced. 

Oskenonton is off for E urope. 

Edward Johnson will make his first tour of the 
late in the spring. 

It was Schumann-Heink who really 

Telva, contralto of the 

informal musical teas held by Frances Foster 

Adelaide Beckman are to be extended next season 

Otto Klemperer has been appointed conductor of the Moscow 
Opera. 

London undoubtedly 

opera after all 

Young Professional Musicians’ Contest will be held 

by the Connecticut Federation of Music Clubs, March 7. 

Eduard Kula, of Concert Direction E. Sachs of Berlin, 
passed away January 31 

Eugene Goossens is announced to be the chief conductor of 
the British National Opera Company’s spring tour. 


a Glance, has 


Far East 
“discovered” Marion 
Metropolitan Opera. 


Che and 


will have an international season of 


The 


Covent Garden, London, is to be turned into a dance hall 
for the next two months. 
[wo artist pupils of William Thorner scored a great success 


in Carmen at Monte Carlo. 

Toscha Seidel scored a decided success 
Carl Denton has resigned as 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Paul Draper, well known concert tenor, 

ary 16, 
Harriet Bridgeford, 
d’ Alvarez, was 


at his Paris recital 
conductor of the Portland 


passed away Febru 


alleged impersonator of 
arrested last week 


Marguerite 


\ dinner was given at the Hotel Astor on February 10 in 
honor of Tito Schipa 

Jeritza will make her only New York concert appearance 
at the Metropolitan Tuesday evening, February 24 


“Liebling Night” will be 
on February 19 


celebrated by the Musicians Club 


George Boyle in Recital 
On the evening of February 26 a 
given in the auditorium of the Curtis Institute of 
Philadelphia, by George Boyle, member of 
The program will consist of works by 
Busoni, Chopin, Debussy, and several works by Mr. Boyle, 
including his piano sonata. On the evening of February 28 
Mr. Boyle will repeat this program in the concert hall of the 
Inst'tute of Musical Art, New York, on the faculty of which 
he is also a member. 


will be 
Music, 
the faculty. 
Bach-Liszt, Bach- 


piano recital 


Grace Hofheimer’s Book Published 
Hofheimer’s book, Musicai Theory at a 
has just been published by Carl Fischer, Inc 


Grace Glance, 
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MISS PAT CLARY 


Is Giving Sunday Afternoon 


FiskKE O'Hara 


The Singing- Actor 


Now Starring in His Greatest Dramatic Triumph 


“THE BIG MOGUL” 


A Modern Melodramatic-Comedy with a Miniature Concert 


At the Central Theatre, Chicago 


In Chicago and Nearby Cities 
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MR. FISKE O’HARA 


Concerts 








~~ PROGRAM Gy 


I. 
Be BTR Re ds O00 oo ee Ee ete Herbert 
B. Thank God for a Garden.............. Del Riego 
he BIOS goo oa ccd neh e <a sea aN's os Lamar 
Fiske O’Hara 
II. 
Vissi D’Arte (From “Tosca”)............ Puccini 
Miss Sara Ann McCabe 
III. 
A. Pretty Maid Milking Her Cow 
Ronee mee Johnson 
Acushla Machree (Words)........ Anne Nichols 
ES, ay a eee eee ee Balfe 
C. Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
yn ee SN cor ea eee ree Moore 
Fiske O’Hara 
INTERMISSION 


i gt Sa ee eee Leonard Traskins 
Miss Pat Clary 





V. 

A. Were My Song With Wings Provided..... Hahn 
Re Ry ee eee ..Delbruck 
Fiske O’Hara 
VI. 

A. Dupuis Le Jour (aria from “Louise”) .Charpentier 
ee eee eee Campbell Tipton 
Miss Sara Ann McCabe 

VII. 

(By Request) 
A. Springtime in Mayo................+55. Gartlan 
ye eRe samanatie at” Ball | 
C. Be Sure and Kiss the Blarney Stone.....Gartlan | 
RR Cry rece err rr rer Bloodgood 

Fiske O’Hara 
At the piano........... .Miss Catherine Downey 


Assisted by 


MISS PAT CLARY 


Leading Woman in 
“THE BIG MOGUL” 
in 


“BITS OF LIFE” 


MISS SARA ANN McCABE 


Soprano 


MISS CATHERINE DOWNEY 


Pianist 
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Greta Torpadie, Marie Miller, Colin O’More, Hyman tory by playing the Liszt prelude in C minor, Fantasy of 
Rovinsky, Carlos Salzedo, the Letz Quartet, ms. = in- Bach, ve ge ee Chopin cs ae. polonaise _ 
VY - ‘RR TS strumental and vocal ensemble conducted by Vladimir two etudes by the same composer, the / at impromptu 
NEW YORK CONCERTS Shavitch, conductor Syracuse Symphony Orchestra (first and C major fantasy by Schubert, Grieg’s Puck and two 
appearance in New York). The program consisted of compositions of his own, Fantasy Poem and Dance of the 
* music by Acario Cotapos, Bela Bartok, Zanotti-Bianco, Marionettes, as well as a number of short works which he 
FEBRUARY 7 Henry Cowell, Carlos Salzedo, Anton von Webern, William added as encores in response to the long-continued ap- 
Grant Still and Carlos Chavez. Everything on the pro plause. Mr. Henry played as if he were giving a program 
e- : . gram was either first time in the world, first time in Ameri- that had been prepared weeks in advance and the audience 
Neighborhood School Concert ca. or first time in New York. was quick to appreciate the knowledge, spirit and good will 
ft 1! Music School gave [his reviewer of concerts arrived at a point some time which enabled him to save them from disappointment. 
i ce i ! f February 7 to after the beginning of things, when a young and vigorous : 
" ented audience Phe Jumior Or pianist was giving | fine performance of a fine work, That Marguerita Sylva 
| a Tschaikowsky waltz was Bela Bartok’s Sonata. This reviewer left after the Marguerita Sylva does things a little bit differently at 
ll ; ip entire f youngsters and it performance of the Lenta movement from William Grant — her recitals, the first of a series of three of which was given 
Via f ghtful quality and responsiveness  Still’s poem for chamber music orchestra and women’s at Wallack’s Theater on February 8. For the first part 
he Bertha Horowitz, a pianist yoices entitled From the Land of Dreams—left with a feel she sang a list of songs in French, German, Spanish and 
fn ‘ is roundly applauded in her jng of disgust and discouragement, appalled by the fact  [talian. These were all carefully explained in the annotated 
e! H I's ( inte and Lange Phe Beetle’s that Henry Cowell, an American, should allow himself to program, besides which Mme. Sylva’s exposition of them 
Buzz. D Forman pleased greatly rendition of he led into futuristic ways and the use of Thunder Sticks and the frequency with which she took her audience into 
Hayds ena pany with the Junior Orchestra and discords; that Carlos Salzedo, now also an American, her confidence between the numbers made them all per- 
The anda v7 { Mendel D minor trio should permit himself to write in an idiom so foreign to fectly clear to her hearers. Particularly good were the 
| ‘ Burkow, violin, who later the dictates of his own brilliant, genuine and sincere musi- Fiocca La Neve, by Pietro Cimara, and the ingenious 
g ‘ ya t Oliver Edel, cello, also cianship; that William Grant Still, a Negro from Missis Lovers Quarrel, by Raoul Brunel. 
hea en Handel-Halvorsen’s — sippi, who has done some fine orchestrations for Broad- The second part represented a rehearsal of the third act 
Passacaglia either of 1 ing artists used way colored shows, should permit his teacher, Edgar Varese, of Werther “in the green room of an imaginary opera- 
n i ) Zasia fheient work at the to “drive all that out of him,” to quote from the Times. comique in New York City,” and Mme. Sylva, who took 
pia | iyed excellent There is modernism and modernism, and of the pieces the part of Charlotte, was assisted by Ray Vir Den as 
pia i ( Ballade in G this reviewer heard at this concert—he cannot speak for Werther, and Henrietta Maston as Sophie. It amounted 
I lite in D major — the first and the last which he did not hear—tnere was just to a complete presentation of the third act of Massenet’s 
one that seemed genuine, namely the Sonatina by Bela opera and the audience seemed thoroughly to enjoy it. 
I ‘ ri e Mu . Is not ce nduct Bartok ‘ : " Mme. Sylva effected at once that intimate contact with her 
f | | a musicians, but E. Robert Schmitz audience which has always been a feature of her unusual 
: a ae aptl a At Chickering Hall, on the afternoon of February 8, recitals and her hearers’ appreciation was shown by plenty 
| R nee ane pd : small gathering was a e hear E ag 4 —— 1 applause. ie 
‘ prof ' ‘ ments for the | ecture on quarter tones. re lecture was illustratec vy - : 
vat 1 aduat to self-support musica aan Robert Imandt, violinist, who played a piece for violin FEBRUARY 9 
; alone by Alois Haba; Hans Barth and Sigmund Klein, who — ia 
Interpreparatory Glee Club Contest played duets on two pianos, one tuned a quarter tone higher Beethoven Association 
Phe t nual Interpreparatory Glee Club contest was ‘hat the other. Mr. Schmitz said he took no stand in the rhe fourth concert this season by the Beethoven Associa- 
held j a H : ee pee ey: matter of quarter tones, he merely recognized the fact that tion, with Percy Grainger, May Mukle, Lionel Tertis, Hans 
e applauded each numb a mas thoash Gy some composers had or a —— 4 this, and pagar Letz, Edwin Bachmann, William Schubert, and Horace 
aims gr ree Pen Subdivisions of the scale, and wished to give us a chance to Britt as participating artists, was given on February 9 in 
dl or sienna deve judge for ourselves. We, which is to $a) this reviewer, Acolian Hall before a large and appreciative audience. The 
cattiiene thes ‘ displayed thorough did judge for himself and found it just plain awful concert opened with the delightful piano quartet in G minor, 
hein ‘ ew Yorkers have a th op. 45, by Fauré. One of the outstanding features of the 
"pagan : “ene ays ee Nhe achnols John Charles Thomas performance of this charming quartet was the delightful 
represe! ( it School, Deertield Academy, Hotch When John Charles Thomas appeared on the stage of piano playing of Mr. Grainger, whose crisp, clear and 
kiss Sch Kent Sch Loom titute, Peddie Institute, Aeolian Hall, February 8, it was to find a capacity hous resonant tone, as well as rhythmic precision and intellectual 
Riverd ( 5 lait S Worcester Acad eagerly waiting to greet him and to prove its admiration of grasp of the work, gave to the listeners an insight which 
emy and Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School. For — his splendid baritone even before sampling it. Mr. Thomas added enjoyment to the beauties of the compositions. The 
two vears the ift School has won first hon and a third in this, his only New York recital of the season, was his work was played with perfect balance by Messrs. Grainger, 
decision w d have given this school the prize cup. How- usual charming self, his voice displaying the richness of Letz, Schubert and Britt : / 
Wor iW | t place with the Loomis quality and colorful depth of tone for which it is known Miss Mukle was heard in an enjoyable pertormance of 
Institut cond, al fait third, the three schools He sang with expressive fervor those numbers dramatically in interesting sonata for cello, arranged by Joseph Salmon 
being credited with 259, 256 and 252 points respectively inclined and with tender sympathy the lighter and more and accompanied by Ethel Cave-Cole. Mr. Pertis played 
Phe ‘ id T. Da Sigmund Spaeth sentimental passages which offered variety to his well his own arrangements of Bach’s Komm Suesser Tod, with 
and ine Ru | electi was Bach’s chosen program. His humorous numbers, particularly two Plano accompaniment, as well as_ the same composer s 
Break | O He | In a concluding group new ones by Lord Berners—Old Skinflint and a dialogue, — ‘ haconne in an arrangement for viola alone, The somber 
ng “ 1, th | assistance of the Conversation between Tom Filuter and his Man, as Re- 4nd sonorous tone of the viola in the latter was satisfying, 
Univ ty Glee ( f N | lated by Ned the Dog-stealer, which had to be repeated although the composition in its original form (for violin 
wert presented with an air that could not be resisted. Mr. alone ) 18 more appealing. Brahms’ sextet in G major, op. 
FEBRUARY 8 Thomas diction was at all times clear and aided materially 30, closed the program. This was particularly well played 
in the enjoyment of his program ly the Letz Quartet, augmented by Miss Mukle and Mr. 
er py » seen? (Chast Included in his numbers were Peri’s Invocazione di Pertis yi : 
ba ee . regret! as on), Orfeo and Chale € ovtume, Legrenzi, both nenasitetis Elsie Bishop 
att: Menon Gooued Conc’. eer. Bhiain eteientedl bd presented by the nee and W uch were Ms intro eid \ well arranged and interesting program, and one which 
I offerings D’Erlanger’s L’Abbesse was lovely and_ the gave her ample opportunity to display a variety of styles in 
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an excellent medium of 
possibilities. Ravel's 
story before pre- 
remainder of the 


Brindisi, from Hamlet, served as 
display for Mr. Thomas’ operatic 
Nicolette, of which Mr. Thomas told the 
senting it, was hailed with delight. The 
program was in English, made up of two groups and a 
number of encores that easily reached the dozen mark 
Four other new compositions appeared, including Warlock’s 


Elsie Bishop, contralto, at 
Miss Bishop sang Italian, 
American songs, and in all 
Coenraad 
valuable 


singing, was that presented by 
the Town Hall on February 9. 
english, German, French and 
of them showed the results of excellent training. 

V. Bos was at the piano, and, as always, gave 
assistance to the recitalist 


As Ever I Saw, appealing in its simphcity; The Table and Tito Schipa 
» Chair by George arris f h xrous intent; Frank : a er 
the Chair by es HH MESS, OF hum cae leer te Frank What a magnificant artist is Tito Schipa It would seem 
Tours’ Fury, dramatically conceived and rendered, and iat the 3 tally triumohant ia cperaand eb bh techaliet 
ee . P Tk : é i 5S cque “ ( ‘Ta ¢ as 2a -Citalist. 
Edward Morris’ thrilling selection, The Wandering Jew. I I 


Brown Bear 


Irish bal- 


among the encores were The Big 
Mana-Zucca, besides negro and 
Thomas’ versatility. 


Prominent 
and Nichavo by 
lads to prove Mr 


On February 9 the Chicago Opera tenor drew a capacity 


5 ASCHENFELDER 


Had it been left to the audience the artist would have 
doubled his program. It demanded encores and _repeti- I Vocal Studios 
tions at will and Mr. Thomas good-naturedly complied with % 42 West 69th Street, New York 


all requests. 
Lester Hodges was the worthy accompanist and also came 
share of approval. 


New York 


in for his 


Philharmonic 

Another large and pleased Mengelberg audience heard 
that baton master at the Carnegie Hall Sabbath matinee 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and applauded him to the 
echo. 

Mengelberg deserved the ovation, for he gave singularly 
searching, sincere, and stimulative readings. Beethoven's 
fifth Symphony was moulded by him into a perfect and 
poignant performance. Cherubini’s Two Days (overture), 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, and Chabrier’s Espana, 
all in brilliant effectiveness, made up the rest of an un 
equivocally delightful afternoon. 


Harold Henry 


The second instance within two weeks of a pianist sub 
stituting on short notice for a colleague who suddenly 
withdrew from an annonuced recital, occurred on Febru 
ary 8, when Harold Henry, at only an hour’s notice, and 
not to disappoint an audience, took the place of Mme. 
Germaine Schnitzer, who was scheduled to give the second 
of a series of six recitals at Chickering Hall, but was sud- 
denly prevented from doing so by an attack of acute indi 
gestion 

Mr. Henry proved the extent and variety of his reper- 
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audience to Carnegie Hall and his superb delivery of a 
program, that never tendered to border on the monotonous, 
frequently aroused his hearers to such heights of enthusi- 
asm as to arouse cheering, stamping and brought encores 
that almost doubled the length of the program. Such is 
the vocal beauty, elegance of style, technical skill and 
dominant personality of a tenor who ranks easily among 
the first of the present day. 

Assisted at the piano in a most sympathetic manner by 
Jose Echaniz, Mr. Schipa opened his program with the 
Scarlatti Sento nel core, followed by La Farfalletta, both 
being sung charmingly. Next came the Ah! Fuyez, douce 
image, from Massenet’s Manon, which brought forth Un 
Reve, from the same opera. The latter, beautifully deliv- 
ered, aroused cheers. 

Mr. Echaniz played a Chopin scherzo in brilliant style 
and with admirable technic, being obliged to give an extra 
number. Mr. Schipa, on his reappearance, gave three 
French numbers by Lagorgue, Fauré and Debussy. Quite 
one of the loveliest things he did was The Walnut Tree, by 
Schumann, and not far behind in popularity was his own 
clever arrangement of Liszt's Liebestraume. Mr. Echaniz 
repeated the fine impression made previously in the Al- 
beniz Seguidillas and in Viva Navarra, the latter his own 
arrangement of Larregla’s composition. In Spanish songs 
Schipa excels and his interpretation of La Jota (Falla) 
and Mi Viejo Amor (Esparza-Oeto) was no exception. 
The aria from the third act of Mignon was a fitting climax 
for a beautifully sung program and there were more en- 
cores at the close of this number and a further demonstra- 
tion of admiration for this distinguished artist. 


FEBRUARY 10 


Nanette Guilford 


Nanette Guilford, one of the younger of the American 
sopranos with the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her 
bow as a concert artist at the Town Hall on February 
10 before a large and friendly audience, many of whom 
were her associates at the opera house. An attractive pic 
ture in white, the young singer offered a well arranged 
program in German, French, Spanish and English, two out- 
standing features being the La Mamma Morta, from An- 
drea Chenier, which was sung beautifully and won well 
earned applause, and the familiar Waltz Song of Musetta, 
from Boheme, an opera in which she has appeared fre- 
quently. 

Miss Guilford is the possessor of a voice of natural 
beauty, rich and of delightful warmth, and dramatic ten- 
dency, which she uses with taste. As an interpreter she 
is intelligent and versatile. Her German numbers were 
particularly well done, and each group afforded pleasure 
to her hearers. There were many floral tributes and sev- 
eral encores. Giuseppe Bamboschek furnished sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 





Lambert Murphy 
The reappearance of Lambert Murphy in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, February 10, brought out a large audience 
to hear the noted tenor after his absence of two seasons 
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from local concert halls. Following his opening number, 
Handel’s aria, Wait Her, Angels, Through the Skies, he 
offered a pleasing German group by Hugo Wolf. His 
smooth, lyric tones, of beautiful quality, and his skill and 
artistry in interpret ation again gave great delight to his 
hearers, who insisted on an encore aiter this group. In 
French songs he was_particularly effective, and had to 
repeat the first D'une Prison, iy Panizza. Dupont, Henry 
Hadley (an American), Cui and Fourdrain were the other 
composers represented in this selection. Mr, Murphy gave 
Fourdrain’s Chevauchée Cosaque with touching dramatic 
effect. The songs in English were by Oscar Meyer, Bain- 
bridge Crist, Campbell-Tipton and Oley Speaks (whose Star 
Eyes had to be repeated), and to close the program there 
was Mendelssohn's The Sorrows of Death, from Hymn of 
Praise, with organ accompaniment. It is a joy just to hear 
the beautiful tones of this artist’s lovely voice, but he adds 
more in the intelligence and feeling which he puts into his 
singing. Charles Albert Baker played skillful accompani- 


ments. 
Elly Ney 

Mme. Elly Ney was heard in her sécond recital, at 
Aeolian Hall, on February 10. A large audience greeted 
the artist and enjoyed her comprehensive and characteristic 
program. She was in excellent form on Tuesday night and 
played with the same skill and intelligence which have always 
marked her performances. Her principal numbers were a 
Brahms group and twelve etudes of Chopin, which were 
roundly applauded, and also the Wanderer fantasy and the 
Beethoven sonata in A flat. There is one word which char- 
acterizes all of Mme. Ney’s performances, and that is “sin- 
cerity, ” backed with considerable imagination and much 
originality. So great was the demonstration that Mme. Ney 
was forced to give numerous encores. Here is a rare ap 
preciation for the wonders of the classics! 


Frieda Hempel 

On February 10, Frieda Hempel, assisted by Coenraad V. 
Bos, pianist, Louis B. Fritze, flutist, and Hans Lange, violin- 
ist, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall for the benefit of the 
New York Women’s League for Animals. It was one of 
her divided programs, the first part as herself and the second 
part as Jenny Lind, but all that changed was her costume. 
Miss Hempel herself has too charming and _ striking an 
artistic personality to be lightly altered. Her leading num- 
ber in the first part was Il Re Pastore (Mozart) and in the 
second, the Shadow Song from Dinorah, with flute obligato, 
and Vegli dal Ciel su lor (Meyerbeer). There were also 
songs by Cornelius, Brahms, a charming old German Spin 
nerliedchen, and a few songs in English, including a de 
lightful Joyous Easter Hymn of the 17th Century, and need- 
less to say numerous request numbers for encores. 

Miss Hempel—the Peter Pan of the world of singers 
was in best voice. She sang with all that superb knowledge 
of style and effortless achievement of the finest artistic 
effects which have always been characteristic of her. In- 
cidentally, her voice, particularly in the upper register, re- 
tains all its old freshness. There was a crowded house, full 
of Hempel admirers who applauded her at every oppor- 
tunity—and there were many of them. 


FEBRU. ARY 1l 
Story & Clark Musicale 


On February 11 the twentieth invitation musicale was 
given in the Story & Clark Piano Company salon, Blanche 
Anthony, soprano, opened the program with Villanetle, by 
Dell’ Acqua, and also sang the aria, Ah fors e lui, from 
Traviata. Miss Anthony sang these numbers with much 
charm and genuine feeling. Frank Barberio, tenor, sang O 
Paradiso, from Africana and Sogno, from Manon, with good 


taste and with intelligent understanding, The program 
closed with a duet from Traviata, Un di felice, in which both 
voices blended harmoniously. The accompanist for both 


artists was Adelaide Zardo, assisting in a sympathetic man- 
ner. These delightful hours of music are arranged under 
the direction of Frank C. Barber, 


Sammy Kramar 


Even the stormy night of February 11 did not dampen 
the ardor of Sammy Kramar's many admirers when this 
young violinist gave his Aeolian Hall recital. An enthusi 
astic audience that had come through a drenching rain 
storm gave this twelye-and-one-half-year-old violinist spon 
taneous applause for his efficient renderings of Handel 
Joachim, Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps numbers. <A _ lady 
sitting next to the writer remarked “That boy must pra 
tice night and day,” and so it seemed, for the little artist 
displayed exceptionally well developed technic, reliable 
intonation and good tone. His performance of Wieniawski's 
concerto in D minor won special admiration, Other num 
bers on his program were a Handel sonata, Joachim’s 
Variations and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Potonaise. Sammy 
pleased his audience immensely, and convinced all present 
that, despite his youth, he is a violinist of genuine talent and 
has profited by excellent training. He was recalled for sey 
eral encores. Joseph Adler's musicianly accompaniments 
were a large factor in the success of the recital 


State Symphony: Rosalie Miller, Soloist 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, who has not been heard here in 
some .seasons and whose voice has called forth much praise 
from the press and public in the past, was the soloist with 
the State Symphony Orchestra on the evening of February 
11 in Carnegie Hall. Following the overture, Gluck’s Iphi 
genie In Aulis, Conductor Waghalter led his men through 
colorful renditions of Mozart’s G minor symphony and 
Beethoven's eighth in F major, op. 93. Miss Miller used 
her voice expressively and with marked sincerity of con- 
ception in two numbers given here for the first time—Bach’s 
solo cantata No. 51, Jauchzet Gott In Allen Landen, and 
Mozart's recitative and aria, A Questo Seno Dehi Vieni, in 
which the orchestra provided capable accompaniments. The 
audience was unusually large and Miss Miller was warmly 
received. The orchestra also came in for a larye share of 
appreciative applause 


Organ-Orchestra Concert 
At Wanamaker’s Auditorium, on the evening of February 
11, a large and distinguished audience gathered to hear an 
all-star concert of unusual, perhaps recat d, dimen 
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no sympathet 
ever. 
. 7 * 
N the evening Grace Leslie gave 
her programme of contralto 

songs in the same luscious vel- 
vety voice that 
made many 
friends last 
year. She is a 
delightflil artist 
with intelli- 
gence that 
prompts attrac- 
tive dramatic 
reading. 


Four distinc- 


tive groups— 

Old English 

songs, German 

lieder, French 

chansons and 

modern songs in Grace Leslle. 
English—were given with fine 
musical utterance and faultless 
diction. Among the repeated 
numbers was Ravel's “La Flute 
Enchantee” with a charming 
bligato played by Lamar String- 
field, flutist. 
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Institute of Musical Art 
Of isual interest t tration recital on a 
the afternoon of February 11, 
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1 engineering at 
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jola pomposa from which is quoted the following:  “ A 
mall ee with an additional treble string, tuned C 
G, D, A and E. It was invented by Sebastian Bach and is 


pro bably identical with the violoncello piccolo of his scores 
rhe sixth of his solos for the violoncello was written for 
this instrument. Jean George Pisendel, violinist, leader of 
the Elector of Saxony’s bayd (1714) played the viola pom 
posa excellently. The instrument was particularly adapted 
r playing accompaniments.” 
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Jacques Singer 
Jacques Singer, a fourteen year old violinist, 
in recital in Town Hall on February 11, when he created 
a decidedly favorable impression. The youngster, who has 
studied with Jacob Mestechkin for the nial three years and 
still continues studies under him, has a well de veloped tech 
a tone of good quality although small, and his playing 
marked by assurance. Young Singer’s main number was 
Paganinis D major concerto Despite the fact that this 


was heard 


Lid 


vork abounds in manifold technical difficulties, the recitalist 
vercame them with apparent ease Together with his 
teacher he played Sinding’s; Serenade for two violins, in 
vhich the two instruments! blended well However, the 
more beautiful and sonorous tone of Mr. Mestechkin was 


Other numbers played by 
Fugue in G minor (for 
time), Kryjanowski; 
Toccata, 


outstanding in this composition, 
young Singer were: Preludium « 
olin alone), Bach; Romance (first 


Valse, ( hopin Huberman ; Berceuse, Stoessel; 
Mana-Zucca; Serenade Melancolique, Tschaikowsky, and 
Introduction et Tarantelle, Sarasate. He was accompanied 
wy Siegfried Schultze. 

FEBRUARY 12 


Laura Littlefield 

who gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on February 12, is an artist from tip to toe. It takes 
an artist, for instance, to do anything as hackneyed as the 
; Serenade and to give to it all the fresh beauty which 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, 


»trau 

really lies in it and which has been so often obscured by 
indifferent performances. Another lovely number was Eric 
Wolff's Faden, and there was an exquisite rendering of 
Debussy’s Il pleure dans non Coeur, though this song, as 
well as two or three others, Mrs. Littlefield seemed inclined 
to take slower than one is accustomed to hear them. The 
program began with Handel, Purcell and Pergolesi, and 


eyded with an English group which included a new song by 
Albert Spalding, Come Hither, Lyttel Child, a quaint, at- 
tractive conceit, and Richard Hageman’s new song, Me 
Company Along, bound to be another one of Mr. Hageman’s 
Incidentally, Mr. Hageman was at the piano, fur- 
nishing his characteristically ideal accompaniments. 

Mrs. Littlefield has a light, pure, lyric soprano and a 
splendid control at all times. Her pianissimi are ravishing 
but she has plenty of power at her command when it is 
needed and does not hesitate to give it. There was a good 
sized audience which was very well pleased with what the 
singer had to offer and called for numerous extra numbers. 


uccesses 


Florence Stern 
Florence Stern, the talented little American violinist, made 
her second concert appearance of the season at Town Hall 
on February 12. In the Handel sonata No. 4 in D major 


and the Ernst concerto in I sharp minor the young artist 
displayed admirable musicianship, technical security, good 
intonation, and a full, rich and smooth tone. A Danse 
Orientale by Boris Levenson and a new Mazurka Fan 
tastique by Victor Kuzdo met with special favor. Other 
numbers by Tschaikowsky, Novacek, Pergolese and Wie 
niawski were also effectively interpreted. A large holiday 


audience greeted Miss Stern with enthusiasm and recalled 
her many times. Joseph Adler's piano accompaniments were 
also much admired and appreciated 


Dorthy Miller Duckwitz 

\ program of Beethoven, Chopin, MacDowell and De 
bussy was given by Dorothy Miller Duckwitz in her second 
Aeolian Hall recital of the February 12. The Bee 
thoven sonata, in A flat major, op. 26, was rendered in a 
musicianly manner and revealed the pianist’s firm, pleasing 
tone and admirable command of technic. The Chopin group, 
consisting of a scherzo, etude and ballade, found Miss Duck 
witz in even better form, but it was in the MacDowell 
sonata, the Norse, that this artist seemed to be at her best. 
Here her interpretative powers came to the fore and por 
trayed the various moods with genuine feeling and appre 
ciation. This lovely sonata deserves more frequent per 
formances and to Miss Duckwitz should go credit not only 
for placing it on her program, but also for her artistic ren 
dition of it. She was particularly happy also in the Debussy 
group, painting the pictures with subtle and well blended 
tone colors. Altogether Miss Duckwitz proved herself a 
musician of serious purpose and admirable artistic capabili 
ties. A large audience received her enthusiastically and 
recalled her for encores. 


New York Philharmonic 
times in every and occasionally only once 
comes a performance so perfect, so complete, so 
so satisfactory, that it stands out for years after- 
wards, even in the musically crowded mind of hardened 
and blasé music critics, Such a one was the performance 
of the second Brahms piano concerto at the Philharmonic 
concert at Carnegie Hall on February 12, a performance 
in which the honors were equally divided between William 
Bachaus, Willem Mengelberg, and the men of the Phil- 
harmonic, as far as the perfection of the performance is 
concerned, though to the first named there must go the most 
credit, since on him fell the major burden of the work. It 


season, 


A few season 
there 


rounded, 
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is impossible to imagine this particular Brahms concerto 
played better than Mr. Bachaus played it, with sympathy, 
warmth, understanding, rare musicianship and a fusing into 
the general ensemble which bespoke his standing as an 
artist. No wonder that the audience called him back six 
or seyen times; that Mr. Mengelberg and his men applaud- 
ed just as heartily as the listeners in the auditorium. It 
was one of the outstanding events of the season. 

Before the concerto came the Leonore No. 1, a work 
which, as Deems Taylor wittily remarked, explains the 
vogue of Leonore No. 3. It is hard to believe, as the 
musicographers - us, that No. 1 was actually not written 
until after No. 3, it is so much weaker and less interest- 
ing. After intermission there was Spain, viewed through 
the eyes of two very different persons, Claude Debussy 
and Emmanuel Chabrier. The performance of the latter’s 
Espafia was a brilliant playing of a gorgeous work. The 
trouble with the performance of the Debussy Iberia was 
that it was a little too brilliant. The moon was shinning 
a bit too strong in the night of the second movement, there 
was a little bit too much precision among the revellers who 
trooped in in the last movement. Incidentally, Cornelius 
Van Vliet should be mentioned for the beautiful cello 
solo in the second movement of the Brahms concerto. 


FEBRUARY 13 
Henry F. Seibert 


On February 13 at Town Hall an interesting organ recital 
was given by Henry F. Seibert, of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York City. Mr. Seibert’s previous recital on 
February 6, was so well received that he was asked to 
play again. A large audience showed its keen delight 
throughout the evening. The program included the Andante 
Rustico-Allegro Vigoroso (Sonata Cromatica) by Yon 
and works by Boex, Schumann, Purcell, Mansfield, Schu 
bert and Mendelssohn. 


American Music Optimists 

The American Music Optimists’ thirty-ninth concert, and 
incidentally the fourth concert of this season, was held in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of February 13. There was a representative audience pres- 
ent, as usual, which was enthusiastic over the program pre: 
sented. The Adelman Sisters, two-piano artists, performed 
in pleasing fashion numbers by Beecher, Seeboeck, Nevin, 
and finally, as a second group, Mana- Zucca’s concerto No 
1, Elaine Horton, contralto, drew much applause for her 
rendition of Mana-Zucca’s If Flowers Could Speak and 
selections by Cadman and Bantock. Bennett S. Mintz, bari 
tone, sang MacDowell’s The Sea, Mana-Zucca’s Speak to 
Me and Invictus, Huhn, displaying nice quality of voice and 
a pleasing personality. His second appearance served to in- 
troduce numbers by Hastings and Hammond and he was 
forced to give encores at the conclusion of both of them 
Rosa Low’s lovely soprano was heard to advantage in 
Whelpley’s I Know a Hill, Maxwell’s The Singer, and com 
positions of Fenner, Hageman, Wilson ee Terry. She had 
the efficient accompaniment of Ina F. Grange at the piano 
Emil J. Polak, official Optimist accompanist, assisted the 
other artists. The program was not of its usual length, 
due, no doubt, to the absence of a speaker of the evening. 


Maria-Theresa 

Maria-Theresa presented a difficult program at her dance 
recital at Carnegie Hall on February 13, and that she met 
with success was evident from the spontaneous applause 
which was accorded her, For the first part of her program 
she undertook the task of giving in pantomime a part of 
Gluck’s opera, Alceste. In this she displayed a wide range 
of emotions—tragedy, grief, despair, joy, exaltation, etc 
Then there were the sixteen waltzes of Brahms, danced with 
grace, abandon and a keen sense of rhythm. A thorough 
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familiarity with the music was evident, for she danced 
with understanding. For her final programmed number she 
chose the polonaise from Boris Godounoff, but the audience 
was not satisfied until she added an encore, Strauss’ always 
popular Blue Danube Waltz. 

Maria-Theresa was capably assisted by Howard Barlow 
and members of the American National Orchestra. They 
were heard in the Intermezzo from Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s.new opera, The Garden of Mystery. This is a short, 
melodious work bearing all the earmarks of a thoroughly 
competent musician, which Mr. Cadman is well known to 
be. The orchestra also played Moussorgsky’s Kovanchina 


overture, 
The Elshuco Trio 


The sixth concert of the complete cycle of chamber music 
by Brahms was given by just the members of the Elshuco 
Trio (the previous concerts having been given in conjunc- 
tion with the Festival Quartet of South Mountain and other 
assisting artists), at Aeolian Hall, February 13. The trio 
in C minor, op. i01, for violin, cello and piano (1881) ; the 
sonata in F major, op. 99, for cello and piano (1887), and 
the trio in B major, op. 8, second version (1854-1891), made 
up the program. These artists maintained their high stand- 
ard in ensemble, playing with smoothness, beautiful tone, 
sincerity of .expression and finesse. Messrs. Willeke and 
Giorni interpreted the cello and piano sonata with artistic 
feeling and sympathy. The adagio was particularly beauti- 
ful. The very large attendance and the appreciation ex 
pressed in spontaneous and continued applause speaks well 
for the success of this series 


FE BR U ARY 14 
New York Philharmonic 


At last Saturday evening’s concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Mr. Mengelberg opened the program with Tschai- 
kowsky’s songful F minor symphony. He gave the work an 
intensely dramatic reading distinguished by an extraordinary 
command of light and shade and a rare gift for bringing out 
the melodic content of the score. A particularly brilliant 
performance of the last movement roused the large audience 
to great enthusiasm, with many recalls for the doughty little 
Dutch leader. The balance of his program was drawn en- 
tirely from Wagner—Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire 
Musie from the closing act of Die Walktire, the Siegfried 
Idyl, which received an appropriately tender and altogether 
beautiful performance, and for joyous final number the 
ever welcome prelude to Die Meistersinger. 


Alexander Brailowsky 

At Carnegie Hall on February 14, Alexander Brailowsky 
played a program for his admirers, which included such 
fare as the Schubert-Liszt Erlkoenig, the Wagner-Liszt 
Sp'nning Song from, The Flying Duitchman jand_ the 
Twelfth Liszt rhapsody, but before he came to these sugar 
plums he played with fine taste the C minor fantasy of 
Mozart (an astonishingly modern thing for the day when 
it was written), gave a brilliant performance of the Weber 
Perpetuum Mobile, and an impressive, musicianly, though at 
the same time attractive reading of the Schumann Etudes 
Symphoniques. There was, of course, a long group of 
Chopin too, for Mr. Brailowsky, young as he is, is already 
known as a Chopin specialist. He plays the works of his 
countryman as one likes to hear them played, poetically 
but without sentimentality, and with a distinct virility, even 
in the most lyric passages, that saves them from the mawk- 
ishness foisted upon them by too many pianists. There was 
also the Chant Polonaise in the Liszt arrangement. The 
rhapsody was a brilliant tour de force that brought the 
house to its feet with applause, and resulted in a long string 
of extra numbers after the program. The big~-hall was 
nearly filled and a plenitude of applause of excellent proof 
of the place Brailowsgy has won for himself here in his first 
season. 


Franco-American Musical Society 


Was the highlight of the Franco-American Musical So- 
ciety Concert at Aelian Hall, February 14, the appearance of 
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Germaine Tailleferre, composer and pianist, or the duets on 
the quarter-tone pianos? It is difficult to say. Tailleferre 
proved to be a tall and elegantly gowned young lady with a 
very modern style of writing, somewhat wandering, but 
on the whole sane enough. She played her sonata effectively 
and was seconded by a brilliant rendition of the difficult 
violin part by Robert Imandt. This work opened the pro- 
gram. After it came a set of songs by Casella, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco and Stravinsky, sung charmingly by Ray- 
monde Delaunois—if charm is the word? Rather might it 
be said that she proved herself a virtuoso by singing the 
difficult intervals of which these things are made. Strav- 
insky, as usual, stood out above the others as, at least, 
knowing what he was aiming at. 

Schmitz played a set of piano pieces by Peytreck, Tansman 
and Bartok, of which only the Bartok appeared to be the 
work of a trained and experienced professional musician. 
Especially was his Allegro barbaro finely put together 
only Ornstein has done the same thing a lot better in his 
Wild Man’s Dance. Schmitz exhibited extraordinary facil- 
ity and understanding in his rendition of these complex and 
difficult works, far more difficult, probably, than the stand 
ard repertory. He played with majestic force and vigor. 

Schmitz is also a lecturer of note, with a dry manner that 
suggests good humored tolerance. He lectured for a few 
minutes on quarter tones, and although one could not agree 
with all he said, he has obviously studied his subject. Com 
ments on the quarter tone will be found in another column 
of this issue of the Musica, Courrer and may be omitted 
here. 

Schmitz having prepared the way, Barth and Klein played 
duets on two pianos tuned one a quarter tone higher than 
the other. The music played was by Ives and Barth. The 
Ives music sounded as if the composer had made a sincere 
effort to discover the scientific possibilities of the quarter 
tone scale and had used it in as nearly a scientific manner as 
the medium (two pianos) would admit. The Barth piece 
sounded as if it had been written for two ordinary pianos 
and the quarter tone performance an afterthought. 

Raymond Delaunois then sang some songs by Louis 
Aubert, Maurice Ravel and Claude Debussy, and one dis 
covered how great was the genius of France before it took 
to present day experimentation. The Aubert piece, Brod- 
euses, one of the four songs in his exquisite Crepuscules 
d’Automne, though written twelve or thirteen years ago, is 
very modern indeed, though sanely so. The Ravel music, 
selected from his Sheherazade is, likewise, sanely modern, 
utterly sincere, and full of force and passion. The Debussy 
music, one of his Proses Lyriques, to which he himself 
wrote the words, has all of the complete perfection of De- 
bussy, the fine phrasing, the clarity of structure, the balance 
of mood. ‘Delaunois sang these songs delightfully. She 
was accompanied by Schmitz. 

The final piece on the program was a quartet for two 
flutes, clarinet and bassoon by Jacques Ibert, a skilled musi- 
cian, a graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, a former pupil 
of Paul Vidal, a Prix de Rome winner. He writes well 
He has humor and common sense, and, without being, in 
this piece at least, deep, he does good work. The quartet 
has two movements, and the second is of composite struc- 
ture, including a very pleasing waltz and some ragtime. 


Ernest Hutcheson 

On Saturday afternoon, February 14, another large and 
delighted audience listened again to the piano playing of 
Ernest Hutcheson, at Aeolian Hall, where he continued his 
series of historical recitals. This time the program chiefly 
had modern French, Sr and Russian works, in tasteful 
selection, and Mr. Hutcheson performed them with his 
accustomed technical mastery, musical understanding and 
refined feeling. He is one of the outstanding piano inter- 
preters of the day. His listeners féted him accordingly. 


FEBRUAR y 15 
New York a 


At Carnegie Hall, on February 15, the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, under Willem Mengelberg, began its program with 
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a typically effective performance of Weber's overture to 
Euryanthe and ended it with a repetition of the C major 
symphony of Schubert, played ten days or so betore and 
poe reviewed in these pages. The novelty was a 
Capriccio for flute and orchestra, op. 32, by Lothar 
Kempter. The only thing that one can hold against Lothar 
Kempter, whoever he may be (and deponent knoweth 
not) is that he wrote a Capriccio for flute and orchestra 
There is nothing against John Amans, first flutist of the 
orchestra, who played it with astonishing virtuosity and 
as much musical feeling as one can extract from the flute, 
which is very, very little indeed. The audience evidently 
liked to watch and listen to Mr. Amans do his daily dozen 
on Sunday, and applauded him with the heartiness which 
he deserved. The audience also liked the other two pieces 
on the program, and no one could blame if they did 


De Gogorza 


Theater was filled to capacity on 
occasion being the third and last song 
Emilio De Gogorza 

charmed his audi 


The Henry Miller 
February 15, the 
recital this season of 

The baritone was in good form and 
ence from beginning to end His program 
songs in English, three Brahms selections, a 
Russian composers, an aria from Le Roi de Lahore 


contained 
group by 
(Mas 


senet), and Spanish songs. He was obliged to give five 
encores. Helen Winslow accompanied the singer splen 
didly. 


Claire Dux 


Few singers who have come to us 
such sincere interest in the 


from abroad show 


songs of American composers 


as Claire Dux, the soprano, an interest which she prove 
by singing them. On February 15, at Acolian Hall, about 
half wr? program was made up of American songs. Ther 


were Carpenter’s Serenade (excellent though not one of 
his best), Hageman’s fine Me Company long and 
Mitchell’s The Look, both of these repeated, as well a 


Deems Taylor’s The Messenger and A Song for Lovers 
which might have been, had the singer so desired Then 
to end the program, there was a whole group of Henry 


Hadley’s songs, My True Love, The Time of Parting—one 
of the best Mr. Hadley ever wrote—Make-Believe Land 
and The Lute Player of Casablanca, with the « 
at the piano. They won a stormy success for both singet 
and composer, who gave an extra one as encore There 
was some Strauss—Ich Schwebe and Schlagende Herzet 
with The Serenade added because of insistent applause 
and Mme. Dux began with a whole group of beautifully 
sung Mozart, including the familiar An Chloe and the 
equally familiar Das Veilchen, which some claim 
came from the pen of Mozart 

The success which Mme. Dux won is 
cated in the preceding paragraph And she deserved it 
She was in best voice and in entire command of her vocal 
art. Her beauty and charming stage presence 
half the battle for her as soon as she steps upon the stage 
and the other half is won as soon as the warm, rich, sym 
pathetic tones of her voice, controlled with that art which 
conceals art, are heard It was so Sunday. The large 
audience was with the singer from the very first. Leng 
and hearty applause rewarded whatever she did and extra 
numbers were the rule. Accompanist Bruno Seidler-Wink 
ler was a decided aid to her artistic efforts 


mmiposel 


never 


sufficiently ind 


always win 


State Symphony: Percy Grainger, Soloist 
On Sunday afternoon, at the Metropolitan Opera Hou 
the State Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Ignaz 
Waghalter, gave a splendid concert Despite the gloomy 
day there was a large audience in attendance, not only to 
hear the conductor's two splendid selections, but also to 
hear the soloist, Percy Grainger, who invariably is a great 
favorite with New York audiences. The program began 
with Mendelssohn’s Scottish symphony, which Mr. Wag- 
halter conducted with great sympathy and appreciation for 
the lilting passages of this number, and the audience wa3 
quick to respond by enthusiastic applause. Mr. Gr 
offered Franck’s symphonic variations He was 


ainger 


Cesar 
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GEORGE PERKINS 


RAYMOND 


Justly Recognized as One of the 
High-Lights on the 
Concert Stage 


<> 


Coming 


First Concert Appearance with Orches- 
tra Results in Immediate 


Re-engagement 





Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald: 


SOLOIST WELL RECEIVED BY 
ERIE MUSIC LOVERS 


I t he atternoon was George 
Perku Raymond, tenor who sang two Italian 
song Pregiort by Pergolese and “Chi vuol la 
Zingarel! by Pansiell wit rchestral accom 
paniment 
At once the singer esta lished himself with the 
audience He may not be purely vocally speaking 
a supreme figure, but Mr. Raymond is an intelli- 
gent singer, which terms these days, | regard as a 
high compliment. In his later group of songs with 
plano accompaniment, we idmuired this young artist 
for his good taste and soundness of judgment in 
electing wg which enabled him to use his voice 
most effectively He knows his Schubert well 
W ohn il Hark Hark the Lark” were por 
traved t 1 i they hould be fresh, homely 
som I « ntiment. His German diction was 
a delig fact it was better than his singing in 
Eenglist In the following “Cargoes,” by Dobson, 
(Green River by Carpenter, and “Love Went 
\-Riding by Bridge, he understood how to con 
vey the emotional content of his material, to ex 
pre tendern and mood and heroic vigor and 
proved himself a true and notable young artist 


Erie Times: 

And to make the afternoon 
enjoyment, we had a soloist who fit into the picture 
as if he had been intended for the occasion, George 


one of « omple te 


Perkins Raymond, by name, a lyric tenor of fine 
voice, excellent stage presence and the finest kind 

taste in program making 

Mr. Raymond was heard first in two songs with 
orchestra accompaniment, Pergolese’s “Tregiorni” 
and Paisiello’s “Chi vuol la Zingarella,” interpreted 
in splendid fashion and with fine voice. Mr. Ray 
mond was greeted in a manner that assured him he 
was among friends His second appearance 


brought to light a gr up of songs which revealed 
lim in many different moods, Schubert's “Wohin” 
und “Hark, Hark the Lark,” Dobson's rollicking 
Cargoes,” John Alden Carpenter's rather “spooky” 
‘Green River,” and Bridge's ¢ xhilarating “Love 
Went A-Riding.” . 

It is hard to p k a favorite for the audience 
liked them all—liked them so well, in fact, that 
they were not satisfied until Mr. Raymond sang for 


them a Negro spiritual “Didn't It Rain?” and 
Schubert's “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” sung with 
rare taste and great beauty of tone From the 
tandpoint of the audience, Mr. Raymond regis- 
tered the biggest hit of any soloist we have yet had 


orchestra—and I am inclined to think 
they were right. He has much to commend him 
and not the 


with “thi 
least in his fine stage manner, coupled 
with a serious regard for the music he interprets 

I think we have used all the superlatives 
we dare in one but in looking back 
over the experience, we do not see 
where we can change one thing we have said 
and we won't do it 

a 


Mr. Raymond will be available all Sea- 
son 1925-26 for which bookings are re- 
ceived now through: 


review 


afternoon's 


Exclusive Management : 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York City 
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warmly received, and both he and Mr. Waghalter were 
recalled time and again in response to the enthusiasm. 
As the closing number, Mr. Waghalter offered the first 
symphony of Brahms. The concert was a thoroughly en- 


joyable affair. 
Zabelle Aram 

Zabelle Aram, a young and attractive Armenian soprano, 
who had been heard here with favor before, gave an in- 
teresting recital at the Town Hall on February 15, before 
a large audience that included many of her countrymen. 

Miss Aram is decidedly gifted and sang her program 
with interpretative skill and vocal charm. She is the 
possessor of a rich voice of ample range, which she em- 
ployed with intelligence and taste. Her operatic arias 
were well received, as were also the Spanish numbers, but 
it was in her native songs, given in costume, that she of- 
fered the pleasure to her delighted hearers. Miss 
Aram was assisted by R. E. Williams, flutist; Vladimir 
Dubinsky, cellist, and Emil J. Polak at the piano 


most 


Marguerita Sylva 

At the Henry Miller Theater on February 15, Marguerita 
Sylva gave the second of her programs. This one began 
vith French songs, including some more French and some 
English songs, and even two Japanese songs by Koscak 
Yamada, which Mme, Sylva sang in the original Then, 
while Mme. Sylva appareled herself for her famous role 
of Carmen, Henrietta Watson, soprano, sang most accept- 
ably Micaela’s aria from the opera of that name, after 
which Mme. Sylva and tenor Louis Rousseau gave the 
Seguidilla and a scene and duct from Act II. It was 
especially interesting, as the singers used the original spoken 
d-alogue of the opera, instead of the recitatives generally 
sung nowadays This peculiar combination recital pro- 
gram which Mme. Sylva has evolved and presents so ef 
fectively, is enteretining indeed A large audience ex- 
ts approval with heartiest applause. 


pre sed 


Oskenonton Off for Europe 


After his most successful season in America, Oskenonton 
sailed on Wednesday last, and will rest up in London be- 
fore his recital at Queen's Hall. Blanche Barbot, who 
shared so largely in the praise of public and press of Oske- 
nonton’s recent New York recital at Town Hall, has been 
secured by the Indian chief for his entire European tour, 





OSKENONTON., 


which will take him through France, Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, after filling some twenty appearances in 
England and the English provinces. 

Oskenonton is already being busily booked in the United 
States for the season 1925-26, and from all appearances 
he will have the banner season of his career upon his re- 
turn to New York. Oskenonton will again accompany his 
instructor, Joseph Regneas, to Raymond, Maine, where as 
in previous seasons, he will be one of the class of students 
who study under this vocal instructor and coach during the 
summer months. 


De Harrack Leads Cleveland Singing Society 

The third annual concert given by the Cleveland Singing 
Society, Charles de Harrack, conductor, January 18, at the 
Euclid Avenue Temple Auditorium, was a success. The 
choral numbers of the group of singers evoked enthusiastic 
applause, the old Jewish folk melodies being received with 
special interest Participating artists were Victor de 
Gomez, cellist, and Arthur Beckwith, concertmaster, both 
of the Cleveland Orchestra; Albert Downing, tenor; Betha 
Maglaughlan, contralto, and the accompanists, Leona Wood- 
cock and Roy Crocker. 

Mr. Downing sang Mr. de Harrack’s When the Shadows 
Darken and Song of Zion. The latter song was written 
by Mr. de Harrack as part of the incidental music for 
Pinski’s The Dumb Messiah 








Thorner’s Pupils Score in Opera 
The following cablegram, dated February 17, was received 
from Monte Carlo by William Thorner, the well known 
New York vocal teacher : , 
“We have sung tonight in Carmen with triumphant suc- 
Thanks to you, our admired maestro. 
(Signed) 


cess. 


Maria KOUSNETZOFF, 
Mary Lewis.” 


Kelly Artist-Pupil Sings Successfully 


\ group of prominent faculty members of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music gave a musical program for the 
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Canners’ Convention, the largest held in the United States, 
during the week of January 24. The artists giving this 
special concert were Mary Towsley Pfau, mezzo-contralto ; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor; Jean Ten Have, violinist; Karl Kirk- 
smith, cellist; Jean Verd, pianist, and Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams, accompanist. The concert was given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Sinton. 

Mary Towsley Pfau’s beautiful voice and artistic singing 
was one of the features. She is an artist-pupil of Thomas 
James Kelly and one of that busy vocal teacher’s chief 
assistants. 


Old Music Returning, Says Kolitsch 


Viado Kolitsch, violinist, who has created much interest 
all over America by his playing of Mozart and other classics 
of his time to a spinet accompaniment, believes that there 
is a strong appeal among concert audiences for the simple 
old classical music of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

“T witnessed the enthusiasm of a great crowd while 
Spalding and Kochanski performed Bach’s double concerto 
in Carnegie Hall. I also noticed what a great impression 
Wanda Landowska created at her recital in which she held 
her audience spellbound, playing on a harpsichord the 
works of masters of the 17th and 18th centuries. At Hei- 
fetz’s last New York recital the best liked piece was a charm- 
ing one by Couperin; I therefore believe that the audiences 
are getting tired of heavy, modern works, which generally 
do not survive their first performance, and are seeking 
relaxation in the gentle and smooth tunes of past ages.” 

Although at his New York debut Mr. Kolitsch played 
pieces either to piano or spinet accompanment, he has de- 
cided that at his next New York recital only spinet accom- 
paniments will be used and the works performed will be 
by Mozart, Corelli, Haydn, Padre Martini, J. S. Bach, 
Friedeman Bach, Rameau, Couperin and Tartini. Mr. 
Kolitsch will use his spinet at all recitals on tour, the 
instrument being transported in two specially constructed 
boxes. A great many colleges, public schools, Mozart soci- 
eties, as well as music clubs and others, have secured Mr. 
Kolitsch for recitals. Early in May, Mr. Kolitsch leaves 
for an extensive tour in England, which reduces his activi- 
ties in the United States this season to March and April. 
Liebling Night at Musicians Club, February 19 

On Thursday evening, February 19, will be “Liebling 
Night” at the Musicians Club, in the Music Salon of 
Chickering Hall. The program will be made up of composi- 
tions by George Liebling, with the composer at the piano, 
and is as follows: 
lalk--Leonard Liebling. 

Songs pe _ Voice 
Ruins j New 
Gewittersch wiile 
Devora Nac 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 28 
heodore Spiering and the composer 
rhree songs for soprano 
lraumland 
Der Mond 
Was der Junikater sah 
Estelle Liebling 


lworney 


Piano Solos 
Fema con Variationi, op. 23 


The old story ) 
Portrait j New (Mss.) for the first time 


Study on black keys (Mss.) 
George Liebling 


Leginska to Play February 23 

Leginska will resume her concert work February 23, when 
she gives a recital in Joplin, Mo. During the next thirty 
days after Joplin she will make thirteen appearances: Feb- 
ruary 26, at Zanesville, O.; 27, Columbus, O.; March 3, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; 5, Tampa, Fla.; 7, Hollins, Va.; 9, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 10, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 12, Boston, Mass.; 
15, Boston, Mass.; 18, Englewood, N. J.; 21, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; 22, Chicago, I11., 25, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Jeritza’s Only New York Concert 

Maria Jeritza will make her only New York concert 
appearance this season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Tuesday evening, February 24. This concert is under 
the auspices of the Boys’ Club of New York. Mme. Jeritza 
will be assisted by a symphony orchestra, under the direction 
of Josef Stransky. 

Frances Paperte in the South 

Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, who recently returned 
to New York City after several successful appearances in 
concert which included an interesting performance with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, leit last week for the South where 
she will be presented in a series of concerts. 


Simmons Sings for Metropolis Club 


William Simmons, the American baritone, recently was 
heard in recital before a large audience at the Metropolis 
Club, New: York. He sang a group of old English songs, 
the Prologue from Pagliacci and a group of songs by Amer- 
ican composers, in all of which he displayed musicianship. 


Namara to Sing Jenny Lind Operetta 


It is understood that Marguerite Namara will sing the 
role of Jenny Lind in an operetta to be produced shortly. 
The libretto is by Guy Bolton (Mme. Namara’s husband) 
and the music by Ernest Schelling and Armand Vecsey. 


Spiering to Conduct in Portland, Ore. 
Theodore Spiering, violinist and conductor, has been in- 
vited to lead a concert in Portland, Ore., on March 18. Mr. 
Spiering will make the long journey to the Northwest 
especially for that purpose. 


Roma to Tour With De Luca 


Lisa Roma was scheduled to fill a return engagement in 
Montreal on February 8 and the following day to sing in 
Quebec. The soprano will tour the Middle West in the 
spring with Giuseppe de Luca. 


Kindler and Deyo in Recital 
The third ofa series of Sunday evening recitals which are 
being given at 5 East Fifty-first street, took place on Sun- 
day evening, February 8, with Ruth Deyo, pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist, in an ensemble program. 
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GALLI-CURCI IN TRAVIATA AT METROPOLITAN 


Verdi’s Opera Given for First Time This Season With Popular Artist in One of Her Best Roles—Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen Wins Great Acclaim in Three German Offerings—Rethberg Returns in Butterfly—Fedora, Thais, 
L’Africana, Cavalleria and Pagliacci Repeated—Galli-Curci at Sunday Night Concert 


Fepora, Fesruary 7 (MATINEE) 

What was announced as the last performance of Fedora 
this season, took place February 7 at the Metropolitan. 
One awaits curiously the production here of the same com- 
poser’s La Cena Delle Beffe, reported a success in Italy 
after its recent production at La ay One recalls no 
other Italian operatic composer who has so little to say 
musically as Giordano, In all Fedora there is only the one 
Little sixteen-measure aria for the tenor in the second act 
that is really musically of good class, yet his feeling for 
the stage and his ability to pick effective librettos is such 
that one is never bored by his operas. Mme. Jeritza and 
Gigli were in the principal roles, which means that they 
were exceedingly well sung and interestingly acted. Mr. 
Scotti was his suave self as De Siriex; Nanette Guilford 
showed how much her voice has improved since she joined 
the company, as Countess Olga, and the smaller roles 
were in familiar hands. Wilfrid Pelletier, in one of his 
rare appearances, bowed with true French grace and played 
the piano exceedingly well as Boleslao Lasinsky. 

Mr. Papi conducted. There was the to-be-expected large 
audience which was exceedingly hearty in its applause; and 
there was also an usher who made the sad mistake of lead- 
ing a heavy-heeled party of late comers up the aisle exactly 
in the middle of Mr. Gigli’s only aria. 

Die WaALKire, Fesruary 7 

On Saturday evening a capacity house listened to a capi 
tal performance of Die Waikiire. Much interest centered 
in the Briinnhilde of Nanny Larsen-Todsen, who sang the 
role for the first time here. She was a striking figure and 
met with the unanimous approval of the audience. With 
her opening aria in the second act, a difficult thing which 
was brilliantly handled by the singer, throughout the opera, 
Mme. Larsen-Todsen sang excellently and acted with con 
viction and dramatic force. Her Briinnhilde is admirable. 

Moving histrionically and exquisite vocally was the 
Sieglinde of Maria Mueller, who grows in popularity, 
while the Wotan of Michael Bohen was an outstanding 
feature of the evening; he sang with a wealth of tonal 
quality and made a figure of strength and power. Owing 
to illness, Laubenthal sang Siegmund instead of Curt 
Tauchéer. The tenor was effective in a familiar role. Wil- 
liam Gustafson as Hunding acquitted himself cred tably. 
Bodanzky gave the beautiful score a worthy reading. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Fesruary 8 

At the Sunday night concert, February there was an 
unusually enthusiastic line of standees and a very dem- 
onstrative audience, pe rhaps, because it was announced that 
Galli-Curci would sing. The program opened with the 
overture Phedre, Massenet, and was followed by a beauti- 
ful rendition of Wotan’s Abschied from Die Walkire 
sung by Friedrich Schorr, baritone. Marion Telva was 
in exceptionally good voice and sang an aria from Samson 
et Dalila, while Mario Cham!lee sang © Paradiso from 
L’Africana superbly. 

Another artist presented on this program, who won the 
instantaneous approbation of the large audience, was Maria 
Mueller and such loud acclaim followed her rendition of 
the aria, Leise, Ceise, from Der Freischtitz, that she was 
recalled numerous times. Giuseppe Danise sang Eri Tu 
from Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera with great tee'ing 

Mme. Galli-Curci closed the first half of the program 
with two numbers- my ro by Thomas, and Home Sweet 
Home, Bishop, for the latter number playing the accompani 
ment herself. It is always a delight to hear this artist, and 
the usual ovation was bestowed upon her after singing the 
second number. The second part of the program opened 
with Tschaikowsky’s Adagio, from Symphony No. 5, and 
the Bacchanale by Glazounoff. Leon Rothier sang the aria, 
Dormiro sol, from Dan Carlos, and Jeanne Gordon and 
Jose Mardones the duet from act three of La Gioconda, 
which was infused with feeling and spontaneity, The 
Blue Danube Waltz completed this delightful program. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 

MaApAME Butrerriy, FesruAry 9 

A splendid performance of Madame Butterfly was given 
February 9 with Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role. Mme. 
Rethberg, appearing for the first time after an absence of 
many weeks from the Metropolitan, was in her usual fine 
voice and her portrayal of the Japanese heroine was his- 
trionically excellent. Edward Johnson was the Pinkerton 
and sang and acted his role with sincerity, displaying his 
fine tenor voice to advantage at all times. Scotti, as al- 
ways, brought to the part of Sharpless a finished perform- 
ance and a splendid voice. Marion Telva’s Suzuki was 
deserving of praise, as was also the rest of the cast, which 
included Phradie Wells, Bada, D’Angelo, Ananian, Quin- 
tina and Reschiglian. Serafin conducted. 

GOTTERDAM MERUNG, FepruAry 11 

It was a beautiful performance of Wagner's Gotterdam- 
merung on February 11. Bodanzky gave the score a lovely 
reading, and the orchestra, under his skilled baton, played 
extremely well. 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen made a better impression than 
formerly as Briinnhilde, singing excellently and acting 
with greater effectiveness. Rudolf Laubenthal, who was a 
new Siegfried, handled the role very creditably. He sang 
with depth of feeling and unusual clarity and put much into 
his acting that impressed. Of course, Friedrich Schorr 
was a superb Gunther, and Michael Bohnen proved a fine 
Hagen. Maria Mueller and Karin Branzell were satis- 
factory as Gutrune and Waltraute. 

Tats, Fepruary 12 (MATINEE) 

Massenet’s Thais was given its last hearing of the sea- 

son at the Metropolitan on February 12 (afternoon). 


Mme. Jeritza repeated her colorful impersonation of the 
title part, being finely assisted by Clarence Whitehill and 
Ralph Errolle in the two principal male roles. Whitehill’s 
singing and acting were, by the way, a feature of the per- 
formance. It is one of his strongest parts. The minor 
roles were handled by Nanette Guilford, Minnie Egener 
and Kathleen Howard, while Rosina Galli and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio, as well as the ballet, added to the pleasure of a 
performance well conducted by Mr. Hasselmans. 
L’AFRICANA, FEBRUARY 12 

Those who attended the opera Thursday evening, were 
treated to a capital performance of Meyerbeer’s L’Afri- 
cana, the entire cast being exceptional. For the sake of 
record, let it be said that Elizabeth Rethberg was a beau- 
tifully voiced Selika, and Gigli was equally impressive 
vocally as Da Gama. Queena Mario sang charmingly as 
Inez and the familiar Don Pedro was Adamo _ Didur. 
Danise lent his rich and well ae a voice to the part 
of Nelusko. Rothier doubled as the Grand Inquisitor and 
Grand Brahmin, Serafin gave the score an inspired read 
ing. 

TRAVIATA, Fespruary 13 

The first performance of the season of Traviata was 
given at the Metropolitan on February 13. It seemed there 
was an unusual number of standees who were noisy and 
emphatic in their applause. It is not to be wondered at in 
asmuch as many of their favorites were singing. Mme. 
Galli-Curci was Violetta, a role which has always been 
a very sympathetic one to her, vocally and_histrionically. 
And on this occasion she gave a performance which justly 
deserved all the applause which was accorded her. Lauri- 
Volpi, the Lover, sang with much intensity and beauty of 
quality, and his countrymen, scattered throughout the house, 
interrupted many times with loud applause. The biggest 
ovation of the evening, however, was accorded De Luca, 
who, as usual, sang the role of the boy’s father, and in the 
second act, after his solo to his son, if the program had 
not borne the strict announcement “No encores allowed,” 
it is certain that this splendid artist would have had to re- 
peat. The rest of the cast was a familiar one, including 
Mmes. Egener and Anthony, Messrs. Bada, Ananian and 
1)’ Angelo and others. The chorus and ballet also came 
in for a big share of the applause. 


TRISTAN UND Iso_pE, Fepruary 14 (MATINEE) 


A capacity audience—including that famous Isolde of 
former days, Olive Fremstadt—was present to hear Tris- 
tan und Isolde at the Metropolitan on Saturday afternoon. 
Interest centered especially in the first appearance here in 
the role of Isolde of the new Swedish soprano, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen. She was in especially fine voice, sang 
freely, with no trace of vibrato, and played the role with 
genuine emotional power—in a word, an Isolde ranking 
with the best Metropolitan tradition. Kurt Taucher is a 
serious, earnest artist. He acted Tristan with good effect, 
but is the ideal hero neither in appearance nor voice. 

Karin Branzell (Brangaene) is an artist, vocally and 
histrionically. Michael Bohnen (King Mark) pleased with 
his warm, rich voice. ohnen’s s enunciation deserves _espe 
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cial praise. Friedrich Schorr was an effective Kurvenal. 
The cast was completed with Arnold Gabor as Melot, 
George Meader as a shepherd, and Louis D'Angelo as the 
steersman. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

The duel between Tristan and Melot is the only play for 
action in the second act. It is quite disappointing that, at 
the Metropolitan, so strenuous a fighter as Tristan does not 
put up a better fight. At least that calls for no singing. 

CAVALLERIA RuSTICANA AND PaGiiacct, Fepruary 14 

Again the familiar double bill delighted a capacity house 
on Saturday evening. The principals in Cw wleria Rusti 
cana were Frances Peralta whose Santuzza is familiar to 
Metropolitan opera goers for its dramatic intensity his- 
trionically, and the beauty of her singing; Mario Chamlee, 
a silvery voiced Turiddu, and Vicente Ballester, who did 
extremely well with the part of Alfio, not forgetting the 
Lola of Merle Alcock, whose fine voice and attractive ap- 
pearance were impressive 

In Pagliacci Bori made a fascinating Nedda of excel- 
lent voice, and Edward Johnson was an admirable Canio 
De Luca, of course, came in for his share of honors aftet 
the prologue allotted to Tonio. Papi conducted. 


Saenger Artist to Sing in Traviata 

Stella Raymond Vought, who studied with Oscar Saenger 
during one of his summer seasons in Chicago, has just 
sent the following wire to Mr. Saenger from San Fran 
cisco: “You will be happy to know that I have been engaged 
to sing with the San Carlo Company in Traviata Feel 
deeply grateful for what you did for me during the Chicago 
season. Had great success as soloist with California The 
ater Symphony Orchestra recently.” 


Medtner to Give Recital at Yale 
Nicholas Medtner is to give a recital in New Haven, at 


Yale University, on March 2. 
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About a Spurious Strad 
wnuat | An unsavory case of a spurious 
eal is engaging the Paris courts. An English 
lohn Mute purchased the alleged Strad on behalf of 
mit e tel en, from Mlle. Rounet, of Beziers 
He ave her 91,000 tran hy check and 9,000 francs in 
nd The check was dishonored and _ the 
e securit demanded on the ground that the 
a Strad and practically worthless. Mean 
i cized by the volice, but Mile. Rounet 
ri it th 1 rument, when produced im court, was 
her Thereupon Mr. Miles produced a 
himself with the violin, taken immediately 
e purchase, and experts declared this identical with 
ment lhe case 1 till undecided R. P 
Marcia Lewis with San Carlo Opera 
la i lew Americal prano, 1s getting ready for 
i (a (Opera Company Much in 
ipation are evinced by her many friends and 
ide her lovely voice and the artistic hand 
| d ith a fine tage presence and 
Micaela, in Carmen, is the role chosen 
Che other les tucked away in her reper 
ire Gilda in Rigoletta, Violetta in Traviata, Mimi in 
Boheme, Butterfly, Rosina in the Barber, and Margarita 
va t 
BERLIN 
1 from paad 
wauty, t like « hich one has hardly ever 
Hunpariar artist gave three concerts, en 
ipplauded | 1 most distinguished audience 
Vl t DPD y and Schumann made up their first pro 
| promment note a lascinating, Car 
cat f md. [See earlier Berlin 
page ¢ De. Huco LercuHTeENTRITT. 
Bachaus’ Tour 
i t ra cason cove}r many part of the con 
(On Februar 1S he pla ed in Colorado »prings 
Februar ) « appeal! in Denver, and will then 
r the Sout At the end of March he has several 
‘ Hava 


May Righter at Town Hall February 24 


I Ma ll Righter oprano, wili give a New York 
| Hall on the afternoon of February 24, 
Hageman at the piat Miss Righter recently 
ron wee iul appearances im New Bedford and 
Ma 


Joint Appearances for N. Y. String Quartet 
ong it ents for this season, the New York 


enearen 
tring Quartet numbers several joint appearances with 
t luding Elly Ney (La Crosse, Wis., January 23), 
| Lia n (Plattsburg, N. Y., December 4) and 
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Ethel Leginska (Chicago, March 22). It has also been 
engaged by the New York Chamber Music Society tor con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall and at Columbia University 


Dinner for Tito Schipa 

On February 10 a large dinner was given at the Hotel 
Astor in honor of Tito Schipa, the well known lyric tenor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera and concert favorite \bout 
400 guests, representing largely the New York Italian 
musical and social world, assembled to do the young singer 
honor After the dinner H. O. Osgood of the Musicatr 
Courier made a speech in English, in which he briefly traced 
the influence Italian music has had upon the cultural devel 
opment of America and also paid tribute to the guest of the 
evening. Emmanuel Gatti, noted Italian actor, replied in 
an emotional speech in his native language. Signor Schipa 
briefly expressed his thanks in English but asked leave to 
them more fully in song, and sang delightfully three 
Neapolitan canzone. Others who contributed to the pro 
yram were Ruth Williams and Arvid Samuelson, pianist. 
Gennaro Mario-Curci, president of the Lega Musicale Ital 
iana, also spoke briefly. Troy Alexander was the toast 
master of the occasion, Alfred d'Annunzio, treasurer of the 
and Francis Day-Monti, the secretary. 
\n enjoyable evening closed with general dancing, in which 
the guest of the evening also participated 


expres 


dinner committee, 


London Opera Season Likely 


London, January 31.—Contrary to rumors long current 
that there will be no international season of opera this spring 
your correspondent learns from reliable sources that such 
i season is virtually assured and will probably open in May. 
The Grand Opera Syndicate, it is stated, will undertake a 
repetition of the German season so successful last year and 
negotiations are nearing their conclusion with other parties 
to guarantee an Italian and French season 5. S. 


Alma Kitchell for Schola Cantorum 


Alma Kitchell has been engaged by Kurt Schindler, 
director of the Schola Cantorum of New York, to be the 
contralto soloist at the next concert in Carnegie Hall, 
February 24. Miss Kitchell sang in New York on Febru 
ary 1 as soloist in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. She will sing in 
St. Paul, February 22, give a joint recital with Albert Stoessel 
at The Liberta, February 21, and be heard at the Plaza, 
New York, on February 23 with the Lyric Art Society. 

Clarice Balas Artist Pupil in Recital 

Alvaretta West, an artist-pupil of Clarice Balas, well! 
known musician of Cleveland, Ohio, gave a piano recital 
recently at the University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Her 
program included the Andante con Variazioni in F minor, 
Haydn; sonata, op. 26, Beethoven, and number by Maykapar, 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Debussy, MacDowell and Grainger. 


Clair Eugenia Smith in Palm Beach 


Clair Eugenia Smith, guest artist of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, is enjoying a vacation at Palm Beach, Fla. 
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KATHLEEN HART BIBB, 


who is giving her first New York recital of the season at 


teolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 24. Mrs. Bibb 

will present an interesting program which will include The 

Promised Land, an old American hymn, in a new arrange- 
ment by Francis Moore. (Townsend photo.) 


Klemperer Appointed Conductor of Moscow 
Opera 

Berlin, February 2.—Otto Klemperer, musical director of 

the Wiesbaden Opera, has accepted a call to a similar post 

of the Moscow Opera. The contract is for three years. 


Clara Viertels Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 
Clara Viertels, soprano, is including a group of Mana- 
Zucca songs on all her programs. This group comprises 
the following songs: The Cry of the Woman, Rachem; 
Mother Dear, and I Love Life. 


Chaliapin and Pavlowa Return with Hurok 


Sol Hurok announces that he will again handle all the 
American appearances of his two great Russian stars, Feo- 
dor Chaliapin and Anna Pavlowa during the season of 
1925-26. 




















serves to be heard again. 


» * * 


technical showing was 


worthy. 


Exclusive Management: 





He revealed an excellent touch, one im- 
pressive in vitality and dynamic control. 
He proved an interesting pianist, who de- 


New York Sun, Nov. 10, 1924. 


Mr. Naegele showed again that he is able 
to give a performance combining an admir- 
able piano touch with poetic charm. His 
indeed praise- 


New York Sun, Dec. 2, 1924. 


“An American pianist of outstanding ability.” 
—Manchester Guardian (England ) 


CHARLES 


NAEGELE 


““A pianist of decided 


Mr. Naegele has the unusual gift of indi- 
vidual interpretation which is still faithful 
to the spirit of the music. 

—New York World, Dec. 2, 1924. 


* * * 
He had a well-considered scheme of 
music-making, always musicianly in char- 
He had a 


large audience and there was no mistaking 


acter and finished in execution. 


its admiration. 


—New York American, Dec. 2, 1924. 


DANIEL MAYER 
Baldwin Piano 


drawn line; of the persistent flow, which 
is the essence of contrapuntal style. 
impressive final climax gave excellent op- 
portunity for 
ample but tonally pure sonorities. 


nearest the heart of Mr. Naegele, for his 
playing revealed a very close sympathy 
with all the beauties that mark the music 
of Chopin. 

—Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 6, 1924. 


individuality.” 

—New York Telegram-Mail 
He proved himself master of the long- 
The 
astonishingly 


marshalling 


—Boston Transcript, Nov. 6, 1924. 


* * * 


Chopin, it seems, is the music that lies 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BUFFALO CHROMATIC CLUB SETTLEMENT SCHOOL ACTIVE 





Activities and Objects of 1,000 Women Members—Ten-room Building—Complete Faculty 





BUFFALO CHROMATIC CLUB’S FIRST SETTLEMENT MUSIC SCHOOL, THEORY CLASS. 


The Chromatic Club of Buffalo was formed twenty-six 
years ago by a group of twelve musicians who met twice 
a month to present the best possible programs for each 
other. By the end of the season so many applications for 
membership were received that it was resolved to remove 
limitations. Later a student group was added, with un- 
limited membership, which increased until private homes 
were inadequate and the musicales were given at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club. Fire destroyed this beautiful hall and the 
Playhouse was engaged. Here ten Saturday afternoon 
musicales and three evening concerts are given during the 
season, the former by active members of the club, the lat- 
ter by ‘world renowned artists. The object of the Chromatic 
Club as set forth in its constitution is “to promote and en- 
courage the understanding, appreciation, and study of the 
art of music, and the development of musical talent through- 
out the community.” 

The club lived up to its standards by forming a committee 
for extension work which gives concerts for civic pur- 
poses, in high schools, settlements, and hospitals; it assisted 
in forming the Community Chorus ; financed and made 
possible the first concert of the Buffalo Symphony Orches- 


tra, formed the East Aurora Chromatic Club of 200 mem- 
bers, and a year ago started its greatest venture of all, a 
settlement music school, incorporated by the club in con- 
nection with Welcome Hall Social Center. Through the 
generosity of Mrs. A. H. Schoellkopf, a building was erected 
at 232 Myrtle Avenue, with nine practice and lesson rooms, 
a large theory room which can also be used for rhythmics 
and dancing, a library, reception room and office. About 
one hundred pupils who are unable to pay regular prices for 
tuition here receive instruction in any desired branch of 
musical art. The faculty numbers some of the best local 
talent, and the interest in the work is steadily increasing. 
Elise deGrood is head of the violin department, Erna 
Schoeer of the piano, Agnes Millhouse has charge of the 
cello ensemble and orchestra, Harriet Welch Spire of the 
vocal department, Kathryn McCarthy of theory and com- 
position, and Gladys Wheeler of rhythmics and dancing. 
The Chromatic Club under the presidency of Mrs. Frederick 
G. Mitchell assumed the entire financing of the First Set- 
tlement Music School, and it is believed to be the only 
school of this kind so carried on. May its endeavors be 
crowned with the success it so richly deserves. L.H. N 





Cecil Arden Delights Fremont, Ohio 


Cecil Arden captivated a large audience at Fremont, Ohio, 
recently, upon which occasion the Messenger said in part: 

“The musical ear, the artistic eye and the very heart of 
Fremont was captivated last night at the matinee musical 
recital, featuring Cecil Arden, noted artist and mezzo-so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who held the 
large audience enthralled, while time was measured by 
quickening heart beats as the emotions responded to the 
graceful interpretations of ballads, arias, bits of tragedy 
and gems of songs that made up the offerings of a great 
artist. 

“With a charm of manner and queenly stage presence, 
beautifully gowned and superbly endowed with a voice of 
purity in tone, wide range and depth of feeling, which made 
you laugh and sing or silently cry with its natural and 
poetic call, Miss Arden gained the interest and attention 
of all music lovers upon her first appearance and rendition 
of Mozart’s Deh Vieni non Tardar, which was one of a 
group of four songs in the opening number. This group 
demonstrated the versatility of the artist, from the depth 
of pathos and sustained power to the light and lilting strains 
of Hopekirk’s arrangement of My Love She’s But a Lassie 
Yet. The romance and compelling beauty of Salvatore 
Rosa’s Star Vicino, and the coquettish and convincing runs 
and trills—and thrills in Laeti Signor from. the opera Les 
Huguenots, by Meyerbeer. 

“It would be presumptuous to define the different elements 
that go to make up the quality of tone, the technic, the formal 
musical accomplishments of an artist, whose musical life and 
training have been spent in Kentucky, Virginia and New 
York, seven years a member of the Metropolitan Opera, be- 
ginning her career, the youngest artist in the cast, now one 
of the best known of American artists in opera and concert 
company today, but it may be said that Miss Arden has made 
the theoric mistress to the practice. A living, breathing tone 
poem herself, she has masteréd the power to express through 
her cultured voice and charming personality what the gifted 
author and poet meant when he composed the poem or wrote 
the song. 

“Ola Lee Gulledge at the piano, was most sympathetic, 
accurate, intelligent and sustaining in her accompaniments 
to the singer. Few accompanists display the rare-ability to 
follow and embellish the work of a singer as did Miss 
Gulledge, who is from Texas and has been en tour with Miss 
Arden for three seasons.” 


Frederick J. Bried Pupils in Recital 


Frederick J. Bried, New York piano teacher, presented a 
number of his pupils in recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on January 24. ‘Those who participated were: Herman 
Hammerman, Lillian Wachtel, Frances Kohn, Delsy Jab- 
lonsky, Solomon Golkin, Dora ‘Answacks, Gussia Kuntzman, 


Bertha Juceam, Irene Levine, Anna Washinsky, Harold 
Browner, Anna Grossman, and Israel Schwartz. 

The program was made up of compositions by Gurlitt, 
Beethoven, Spindler, Lege, Grieg, Handel, Paradies, Chopin, 
Schubert, MacDowell, Wollenhaupt, Mendelssohn, Godard, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert-Leschetizky, Schumann, Reinhold, 
Heller, Sinding, Bach, Scarlatti, Nessler-Fiqué, Cramer, 
Verdi- Liszt, Scharwenka, _ and Rachmaninoff. 


Rubinstein Club Sistestalinsens and Dance 


There was a large attendance of members and guests at 
the entertainment and dance of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, given on February 10 
in the grand ball room of the Waldorf Astoria. The club 
presented the Marmein Sisters (Miriam, Irene and Phyllis) 
in Drama Dances; the program consisted of nineteen num 
bers, with music by a symphony orchestra. An idea of the 
variety of the dances may be gained from the following on 
the program: Midsummer Night’s Dream, Pastorale, Egyp- 
tian Dance, Chinese Porcelains, Temptation, Dance of 
Shiva, Blue Birds, Puppet Tragedy, Milady’s Corsage, The 
First Kill, Valse, King, Queen and Knave of Hearts, and 
others. There were also several numbers rendered by the 
Musical Ensemble: Carroll Hollister, pianist-conductor ; 
Phyllis Morrill, violin; Julian Kahn, cello; Lamar String- 
field, flute. Frank Liegre was stage manager Excellent 
control and grace in every movement were shown in all the 
dancing of these talented girls, who deserve additional credit 
for the unique designing of their costumes. 

Dancing followed the program. The honor of leading 
the grand march was conferred upon the two recent brides 
Mrs. Russell Vaughn Powner, formerly Florence Storer, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John Hudson, and Mrs, M. Law- 
rence Craner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Fischer. The 
brides wore. their wedding gowns. They were escorted by 
couples, members of the younger set of the club who have 
lately announced their engagements, The ending of the 
grand march was effected by the formation of a huge wheel 
with Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, the president of the 
club, as the center or hub. 

The date set for the next afternoon musicale of the club 
is March 14, at two o'clock. 


Gescheidt Pupils in Concert 


Irene Jacques, soprano, and Chester Alan Moffett, bari- 
tone, from the Adelaide Gescheidt studios, with Camille 
Plasschaert Gruppe, violinist, furnished the music at the 
Board of Education lecture recital, De Witt Clinton Hall, 
February 1. Mme. Gruppe has but recently returned 
from abroad, where she played at the Fontainebleau Munic- 
ipal summer concerts; she plans an American tour. Caro- 
lyn Moffett and Ralph Douglas were the accompanists, and 
a variety of music was enjoyed by this Sunday evening 
audience. 
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HE making of fine pianos 
is a tradition with the 
House of Sohmer. The 
name Sohmer on a piano is not a 
mere symbol or designation. It is 
the family name of a group of 
individuals who by inheritance, 
tradition, experience and environ- 
ment build pianos that acknowl- 


edge no criterion but perfection. 


Each Sohmer Piano is a master- 
piece in itself—a complete entity 
individually designed and treated 
to give forth the Sohmer tone in 


all its warmth, fullness and color. 


Encased in various period designs 
these superb instruments take on 
the added characteristics of fine 
furniture, giving a new and hith- 
erto unrealized attractiveness to 
the piano as a decorative piece in 
the home furnishings. 


The blending of a fine piano with 
fine furniture is the crowning 
achievement of the Sohmer family 
the fruition of more than fifty 
years of building for those who 
think in terms of perfection. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
wy. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
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Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 
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Zerth Interests Washington 


W um A. C. Zerffi, New York vocal teacher, aroused 
erabl terest in Washington recently when he gave 
a lecture ot « Without Interference, at the studio of 
Fdna Bishop Dani M Zerft theories are always of 
nome ¢ F 1¢ and the pr of the national capi- 
ga m considerable space. For instance, Jessie Mac- 
Bride sa t limes, under the heading of “Zerfh, Voice 
i t Neep \ e Fit as an Auto’: 
ng. Some very novel and clarifying 
point ‘ given on that seemingly ntradictory slogan 
t k ippeal to any mechanical minded per- 
aspirant tor grand opera fame 
, t mechanism of your automobile, 
‘ not. be ( uphill work 
\ d } 4 ir throat, ye singers? 
\ m A. C. Zerfi f New York, was an interesting 
| tudi | B xp Daniel Wednes- 
‘ ‘ n Voice Wit it Inter ence, which mean 





WILLIAM A. ©. ZERFFI 


production and then, 








ik wledge 1 the irc I l 
i your ball-bea ma es, no friction or obstruction 
to ‘keep her from running smoothly.’ It’s as simple as 
that But nt easy 

“Mr. Zerfh wa in engineet! So he looks at a throat 
like a doctor of mechani ‘You canont pay too much 
ittenti to the mechanics of singing,’ he says. ‘Don’t ob 

ire y meaning ; uve got t come down to definite 
words in speaking of singing Puffing yourself full of 
ur dot mean you can sing more loudly. Let 
tl igh just as much air as is needed to carry a tone, no 
more 

“M ! It was early in his career as a singer that 

COV d, quite y accident, that a ‘tensing’ of the 

muscle inder the ngue meant bad tone Try relaxing 
t} e muscles ! The ease to the singing throat is at once 
apparent 

“Humming t myself, after hearing this brief talk, put 
ome illuminating facts at my disposal concerning those dis 
concerting term ‘change s of register,’ ‘resonance,’ etc We 
are tamiliar with amplifiers today, the familiar ‘loud 
peaker We've got some at our disposal ior speaking or 
singing, right in the head and mouth. 

“So much for a suggestion of a big subject. It was a 


privilege to have so noted an authority speak to us in Wash- 
ingtor Mr. Zerffi has written exhaustively on this subject 


in the Musica Courter. He leaves Mrs. Daniel as a rep 
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resentative in Washington of his theories in voice production 

which have done much in recent years to ‘mend’ overstrained 
” 

voices. 

None the less impressive was the opinion of Elisabeth E. 
Poe in the Post of February 8: 

“Vocal students and instructors were charmed with the 
enlightening lecture given by William A. C. Zerffi_ on 
Wednesday evening in the studio of Edna Bishop Daniel. 

“Mr. Zerff, who has spent many years in experiment and 
research into all of the subjects pertaining to vocal produc- 
tion, including physiology, physics and psychology, deplored 
the vagueness of terms and expressions employed in vocal 
training and the multiplicity of conflicting methods with 
which pupils must contend in the course of training. 

“Although he considers absolute standardization of meth- 
ods impracticable and inadvisable, since there must always 
remain sufficient leeway for individual skill in teaching, Mr. 
Zerffi stated that teachers should base their theories upon 
acknowledged physiological facts. 

“He contended that the singing voice is a mechanism, and 
not solely the result of a mental conception of tonal beauty, 
that thorough understanding of the physical instrument and 
application of principles derived therefrom can and should 
acquired by singers and instructors, and that only through 
uch conscientious efforts could that freedom in singing be 
acquired which is essential to correct functioning and art- 
istic interpretation.” 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


MARGUERITE D’'ALVAREZ, CONTRALTO, JANUARY 6 
Sun Mau 
his formed an interesting list The program this extra- 
of offerings, and Mme. D’Alvarez, ordinary collocation of banalities. 
in very good voice, was able to . For it [the voice] sounded 
do it full justice. . . . Her tone much of the time last night as 


coloring was exceptionally opu if it had undergone since last 
ent year a_ disturbing impairment. 
Only intermittently did it conjure 
up some vivid reminder of its 

empurpled luxuriance. 

LEA EPSTEIN, VIOLINIST, JANUARY 7 

American Sun ; 

A young violinist of consider- Her tone was dry last evening 
able attainments. She has tech- and frequently cloudy. She played 


nical facility, her tone is warm, without spirit or imagination. 

and her musical style answers Mail 

the critical requirements Her performance yesterday was 
again amateurish and insecure. 


ETHEL LEGINSKA, CONDUCTOR-PIANIST, JANUARY 9 


Times World 
The best performances were Her worst performance was the 
those of the overture and the Wagner overture. 


Herald 
Mme. Leginska appeared to the 
best advantage in her conducting 
of her own works—the two brief 
symphonic poems. 


Meistersinger prelude. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, SOPRANO, JANUARY 12 
Times Evening World 
Mme. Galli-Curci appeared to Seldom, if ever, have we heard 


Mme, Galli-Curci in such uncer 
tain vocal condition. Throughout 
the evening she was flirting with 
the pitch and her singing was void 


be in unusually good voice... . 
All in all, this was one of the best 
performances Mme, Galli-Curci 
has given here in recent times. 


of any brilliancy or sparkle or 
zest. 
MISCHA LEVITZKI, PIANIST, JANUARY 13 
World Post 
He was in very good form last Whether it was Mr. Levitzki's 
night, playing from a multifarious fingers that ran away with his 


brain, or his brain that ran away 
with his fingers, I cannot say; but 


list with the brilliant technic, the 
firm, clear touch, and the vitality 


and rich chiaroscuro that have certainly during the earlier part 
served to make him one of the of his recital last night there were 
most popular of the younger pi- many signs of lack of control. 
anists, 


American 
Levitzki was in brilliant form 
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Wagner Singer Coaching at Esperanza Garrigue 
Studios 

Gabrielle Claus, a member of the United States Opera 

Company and of the Grand Opera in English Company, is 

pictured in the accompanying photograph in the role of 





GABRIELLE 
as Helmwige in Die Walkiire. 


CLAUS 


Helmwige in Die Walkitire. Miss Claus was sent to Es- 
peranza Garrigue by Ernest Knoch, well known conductor, 
to perfect her technic and continue her study of Wagnerian 
roles and repertory of classic songs. Miss Claus has many 
favorable criticisms from the pens of distinguished writers. 
W. L. Hubbard, in the Chicago Daily Tribune, stated: 
“Gabrielle Claus gave a recital at Kimball Hall and im- 
pressed by the skillful use of a dramatic soprano voice of 
unusual range, volume and tonal purity. It is a voice essen- 
tially operatic in quality, and yet the finer and more delicate 
effects which song recital work demands have been brought 
well within her scope.” 

According to Edward C. Moore, “Gabrielle Claus ex- 
hibited a striking and in many ways remarkable voice—one 
that has range and purity and extraordinary power. When 
raised to its full capacity it was almost too large for the 
hall, a phenomenon occurring rarely in the days of song 
recitals. In the main it was under excellent control and 
guided by an intelligent musical brain.” The critic of the 
Chicago Daily News stated: “One of the most powerful 
soprano voices heard here in some time was that which 
Gabrielle Claus produced at her recital at Kimball Hall. It 
not only has volume and power but it is well placed and 
invariably on the key.” 

When Miss Claus appeared in Marion, Ohio, the critic 
of the Marion, Ohio, Daily Star stated: “Enthusiastic 
applause was accorded Gabrielle Claus, dramatic soprano. 
Miss Claus replaced Olive Klein, whose illness prevented 
her appearing. Miss Claus sang her songs in a pleasing 
manner, her strong dramatic voice of extraordinary power 
being clear and and distinct, and she sang effectively 
throughout the entire program, pleasing her auditors.” 
Miss Claus’ appearance in Wheeling, W. Va., brought forth 
this tribute from the Wheeling Intelligence: “Gabrielle 
Claus scores complete triumph in recital at the Elks Club. 
Gabrielle Claus, the incomparable dramatic soprano, scored 
an ovenwhelming success; it was really more than a suc- 
cess, it was a veritable triumph achieved by a singer of 
superlative worth. Miss Claus has a voice of marvelous 
beauty used with extraordinary vocal technic. This is the 
first time Miss Claus has appeared before a Wheeling audi- 
ence for several years.” 
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PITTSBURGH NOTES 


Pittsburgh, Pa, February 2,—Pittsburgh high school 
orchestras, glee clubs and chorals gave their annual program 
before the Tuesday Musical Club in Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hall. Among the clubs represented were the Ethelbert 
Nevin Club, the Langley High, Edgewood High, Peabody 
High and the Cadman Club. In all it was one of the most 
enjoyable of the Tuesday programs, demonstrating as it did 
the strides made in the junior club department. 

Students of the department of music, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, gave their last recital of a series of four, 
Sunday night, in the theater of the College of Fine Arts. 
Those taking part were Rosemary Heyl, Alberta Irvine, 
Paul Kleyle, Alfred H. Johnson, Bessie Weinrich, Katherine 
Hessler, Ella Scanlon, Alice Kirk and Alice Nelson. 

Charles Heinroth, director of music, Carnegie Institute. 
returned from Texas yesterday, having given a series of 
organ recitals in that state. Interest in the Sunday organ 
recitals in Carnegie Hall, played by Mr. Heinroth, is 
greater than at any previous period, with more than 500 
turned away from last Sunday’s recital. 

The Saturday night organ recitals, as well as the Sunday 


recitals by Casper Koch in Carnegie Hall, Northside, are 
proving popular. 
Gaylord Yost, of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, left 


for the South, where he has been booked for several violin 
recitals, 

Lino Bartoli, Pittsburgh violinist, son of Phillippi Bartoli, 
Bridgeville, and a former pupil of Margaret Horne, has 
been awarded the Cesar Thomson scholarship at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. The scholarship 
carries a $500 tuition fee with two lessons weekly from 
Mr. Thomson. 

Drawing one of the largest audiences in years to Carnegie 
Music Hall, Fritz Kreisler gave his annual Pittsburgh 
recital. 

Frances Gould Lewando and Ralph Lewando presented 
their vocal and violin students in recital in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall. The pupils presented were Margery Easton, Clarence 
Gordon, Eleanore Altsman, Virginia Bingler, Joseph Schaf- 
fler, Mildred Bair, Mabel Shaw, Robert Eicher, Edith 
Canter Lazear, Frances Stickle, Russell Gerhart, Florence 
Altman, Lois Van Sandt, Henry Wolk, Mildred Whitley 
Jeffers, Rose Meitlein Litt and Martha Eaton Brickman. 

B. McM. 


Fay Foster Entertains at W. L. Coghill’s 


Unique and beautiful invitations in red and gold for 
“An evening with Fay Foster and her Oriental Composi- 
tions,” issued by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Coghill, led the 
recipients to expect an entertainment out of the ordinary. 
Nor were they disappointed. A stage had been erected 
at the end of the spacious drawing room, and draperies of 
gold cloth covered the entire wall forming a gorgeous back- 
ground for the costumed Japanese and East Indian numbers, 
presented by Miss Foster. 

Readings by Miss Foster from Rabindranath Tagore, set 
to her own music, opened the program. Miss Foster's beauti- 
ful costume of black and gold was correct in every particu- 
lar, even to the bare feet and toes painted red. The large 
audience listened in breathless silence while Miss Foster, 
with clear beautiful diction, recited in almost reverential 
manner three of Tagore’s poetic fancies. 

This group was prefaced by a few remarks from Miss 
Foster, entreating her hearers to leave behind them the noise, 
bustle and din of New York, and come with her to the quiet 
and peace which are the soul of Tagore’s writings. 

As a further introduction, Eugene Gravelle, in quiet 
manner and with voice full of sympathy and love, sang 
Karma, one of Miss Foster’s latest compositions. Follow- 
ing this group came the Japanese Sketches, costumed, sung 
and acted in attractive manner by Lucille Martindill. They 
were beautiful, entertaining and instructive. These num- 
bers constituted the Oriental division of the program. 

A delightful feature was In the Carpenter Shop, a semi- 
religious chorus, with baritone obligato sung by Eugene 
Gravelle, whose rich voice seems especially adapted to 
works which touch the heart and require delicacy of rendi- 
tion and sympathetic quality. The remaining numbers were 
excerpts from three operettas by Miss Foster: The Casta- 
ways, Bluebeard, The Land of Chance, the solos of which 
were rendered by Frances Ferrier and Eugene Gra- 
velle. Mrs. Ferrier has a clear high soprano of great 
beauty, and captivated the audience with the charming little 
morceau from The Castaways, entitled I Can Sing You a 
Song of Springtime. The male solo from Bluebeard was 
sung by Mr. Gravelle, who displayed a sparkle and power 
unsuspected after the quieter songs stevens mentioned. 
A solo with chorus, also from Bluebeard, was given in im- 
pressive manner, with excellent diction and pleasing voice, 


by Clara Blohm. The choruses, admirably rendered by 
Mrs. Ferrier, Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. Bloom, Lucille Mar- 
tindill and Eugene Gravelle, were very effective. All 


singers were pupils of Miss Foster. 


American Composers as Sentimental as Ever 
[From the Christian Science Monitor] 

Ethel Grow, contralto, appearing at Aeolian Hall, under 
the auspices of the W ashington Heights Musical Club Tues- 
day night, gave a recital of American compositions. She 
was assisted by Charles Albert Baker as accompanist. She 
interpreted pieces by the eighteenth century composer, Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, arranged by Milligan, a couple of Kentucky 
Mountain songs from the collection of Loraine Wyman and 
Howard Brockway, the scene, Cleopatra’s Death, Shakes- 
peare’s text and Henry Holden Huss’ music together with 
works by Pettis, Watts, Cecil Burleigh, Nevin, La Forge, 
Woodman, Mokrejs, Kramer, Hadley, Beach, Rihm, Dela- 
marter, McKinney, Cathcart, Johnson, MacDowell, Carpen- 
ter, Homer, Chadwick, Ware, Taylor, Sharp and Curran. 

She scarcely seems to have left out anybody; but neces- 
sarily, letting so large a company of song writers have 
representation, she could allow but-few of them to be heard 
more than once. Her problem must have been, when com- 
piling her selections, to determine the work which best stands 
for the genius of each man or woman; and she managed to 
pick out something strong and interesting in every case, 
without having too many numbers of the concert-worn type. 

To judge of the present state of affairs by her program, 
American composers may be described as being as senti- 
mental as ever, but as inclining distinctly away from mere 
showiness. They find it possible to express themselves in 
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pure lyric terms, refraining from use of so-called dramatic 
effects, which, in the songs of a former day, often meant 
nothing but forced climax. 

A little group of four short pieces with which Miss Grow 
especially pleased her audience bears the general title Frag- 
ments, and the subtitles Deserted Garden, November Night, 
Iris Meadow and So Far Away, and is by Horace Johnson. 


Mozart Society Morning Musicale 


The North ballroom, Hotel Astor (and later the East 
ballroom as well), was crowded February 7 with the thou- 
sand members attending the fourth Morning Musicale of 
the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
founder and president. They heard a program of music 
of much variety, saw Franz Liszt in picturization, as well 
as The Golden Bed; had a first class lunch, and danced to 
their heart’s content, all this comprising an offering unique 
in New York’s clubdom. President McConnell’s patriotic 
stand in having every Mozart affair begin with the pres- 
entation of the Nation’s President, with the waving flag; 
her announcement of raising of dues, everyone approv- 
ing; her announcement of the February 17 Choral Con- 
cert, with tenor Tokatyan as soloist, and of the May 2 
annual ys oe arg | her noting the presence on the platform 
of Mrs. Charles S - Whitman, all this created interest. Her 
humorous allusion to “My baby, Noble McConnell” (the 
president’s much-liked husband), and_ his illness, brought 
unanimous sending of sympathy and hope of his early re- 
covery. Eight artists contributed to the musical features, 
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namely, Miriam Lax, soptano, pleasing in her costume; 
Beatrice Weller, harpist, playing with style and good tone; 
Adrian de Silva, tenor, singing expressively, and Willy 
Stahl, violinist, showing himself a first class artist. Two 
short numbers played by a string quartet, especially 
Tschaikowsky'’s celebrated andante canatabile, pleased 
greatly, and accompanist Spross_ contributed usual 
artistic accompaniments. 


his 


More Success for Harold Henry 
Harold Henry has just returned to New York from a 
concert trip that took him as far west as Kansas. In 
Detroit he appeared as soloist with the symphony orchestra, 
playing the D minor concerto of MacDowell and winning 


the success that always is his with this work. The Free 
Press says: “It was ably presented by Harold Henry” 
and especially “its sprightly second movement was won 


derfully played by Mr. Henry and charmed the audience.” 





Fitziu, O’More and Vidas at Biltmore 


The eighth and final Biltmore Musicale will be held in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on Friday morning, 
February 20. The artists appearing on this occasion are 
Anna Fitziu, soprano; Colin O'More, tenor, and Raoul 
Vidas, violinist. 

Russian Choir in Detroit 

The Russian Choir gave a concert in Detroit on Febru 

ary 9. 








At 8.30 


VIOLIN 


MICHAEL 


EMANUEL 
AT THE 


Op. 9 - - - 
Napolitana - - 


1. Romance, 
2. Tarantella 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 


Jane R. et. Founder President 


~ AEOLIAN. HALL. 
Sunday Evening, February 22, 1925 





RECITAL 


BALABAN 
PIANO 





Programme 


I 
Suite in A minor - - - - - - . - Sinding 
(a) Presto (b) Adagio (c) Tempo guesto 
Il. 
Concerto, D major - - - - - ‘ ‘ “ . Beethoven 
(a) Allegro non troppo (b) Larghetto (c) Rondo 
Ill, 


o'clock 


BY 


ANSELMO 


d' Ambrosio 


d' Ambrosio 





BOXES, $15.00 





IV. 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso - Saint Saéns 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
TICKETS: PARQUET, $1.50 and $2.00 BALCONY, 50c. 75c. and $1.00 


WAR TAX 10 PER CENT EXTRA 


ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
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~~ G3 . execution. His last number was 
Bruce Simonds a Chopin group, an impromptu, a 
Bruce Simonds made his mazurka and ballade in G minor, 


. nadi . i it all beautifully rendered.—Que 

first Canadian appearance in bec Daily Telegraph 

Quebec on January 15, un tina iene 

der the auspices of the La Bruce Simonds, the young 

di Mu ical ( lub and was American pianist, may congrat 
| } ath sm ulate himself on the gratifying 

ew WRn cninunes success he achieved. Substantial 

His success was instantane reasons for the unmistakable fa 

which w.ll be vor of Mr. Simonds’ hearers were 

accompanying 


ous, proof if 
found in the 


not wanting. He has a fluent 
technic and he uses it to get 
every note into clear definition 
His expression aims at getting 
was at once ap each Brie int into its true rela 
began to play tion. His interpretations of many 
Simonds’ tech of his pieces, especially Chopin's 
compositions, were certainly very 


md pertect mas 








yerfect, the 
ympa Gameadlabies original.—Quebec Daily Chron 
und | xe delicacy of touch cle 
are the characteristics that par 


icularly impress his hearers, and * 
v aeages Pg yg bmg ayy md Bro Frank Cuthbert 
he chose t ' 

uch of it light, fantastic and 


2 Frank Cuthbert appeared 
fu f wandering harmonic em - 
qualities in his in The Messiah with the 
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MUSICAL 


Worcester Oratorio Society 
in Worcester, Mass., and 
was praised as follows by 
the dailies : 

Frank Cuthbert sang the bass 
recitatives and arias with fine 
musical sense and vocal ability 
His voice is one of great beauty 
and charm and was used to fine 
eflect.—Worcester Daily Tele 
gtam 


Splendidly rich and clear voice 
Worcester Evening Post. 


The Trumpet Shall Sound was 
beautifully sung by Mr. Cuthbert 
Worcester Evening Gazette 


Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile 
her usual 
cess at her 


de Horvath scored 
tremendous suc 
recital at the 


State Normal College .in 
Hays, Kansas. The criti 
of the Ellis County News, 


of November 20 said that 
“it is to be hoped that she 
will be with us again for a 
return engagement.” He 
continued as follows: 
he auditorium was well filled 
und the audience was most atten 
tive to the work of the performer 
Mme. de Horvath opened her pro 
gram with the Ballade in B 
minor by Liszt, and soon con 
vinced her hearers that, though 
smal] in stature, she was in every 
respect equal to the thundering 
climaxes, and heavy chords anc 
octave passages occurring at im 
tervals throughout the composi 
tion. The listener also became 
immediately aware of the fact 
that here was another pianist who 
believes in a beautiful tone at 
all times, and is willing to employ 
iny method that is physically pos 
sible to gain this, as well as other 
effects. The Ballade was very 
well played and showed to ad 
vantage the excellent fingers with 
which Mme. de Horvath is 
equipped . Her second group, 
an interesting mixture of pieces 
in totally different styles, was 
introduced by Seebeck’s Minuet, 
which served as a good example 
f what, to use the hackneyed 
phrase, “scales like strings of 
pearls” really sound like. The 
Schumann Novelette was ren 
dered in an exceptional manner, 
and Sowerby’s Irish Washer 
woman, by means of good rhythm 
and a considerable amount of 
dash, met with instant approval 
The mysticism of Debussy found 
abundant expression in Mme. de 
Horvath’s interpretation of the 
Ballade. It became a picture in 
pastel tone colors, so delicately 
handled were the various inter 
minglin themes. Glazounoff’s 
sonata Semends much in dynamic 
shading of tone quality, as well 
as tone quantity, and the pianist 
exhibited a wide range of both 
In this number she displayed a 
warm tone, a clean technic, ar 
tistic pedalling, well prepared 
climaxes, and a clear conception 
of the emotional and intellectual 
requirements of the composition 
The Elle Danse, an at 
tractive composition in itself, was 
doubly so by variety in methods 
of attack, and especially in stac 
cato passages. -rominent fea 
tures in Mme. de Horvath’s play 
ing were: brilliancy, as exempli 
fied in the Chopin Polonaise and 
Moszkowski’s Spanish Caprice; a 
touch which is fascinating and 
capable of depicting moods now 
subtle, now poe el and again 
sparkling with bits of bravura; 
intelligent phrasing; and, finally, 
that rare quality of never leaving 
her audience in doubt as to the 
existence of a melody or thought 


Old Masters Trio 





The Old Masters Trio 
Mme. Bakus-Behr, pianist ; 
Michel Press, violinist, and 


Leo Schulz, cellist ap- 
peared in recital recently in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, 
and won the following trib 
utes from the press: 

The Old Masters Trio gave an 
agreeable evening of chamber 
music.--New York Herald 

A large and discriminating au- 
dience attended an evening of 
chamber music by the Old Mas- 
ters Trio. The instrumentalists 
opened the concert with Mozart's 
trio in C major and won much 
applause and several recalls for 
their performance New York 
I mes. 





The new trio has chosen for 
their distinguished task the pro- 
motion of the old masters, and so 
we heard the lovely trio in C, 
Mozart; the mighty trio, Op. 1, 
No. 3, in E minor, Beethoven, and 
a seldom heard, excellent and 
impressive passacaglia by Handel 
for violin and cello, arranged by 
Mr. Press.—New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung 


Ashley Pettis 


The following excerpt ap- 


peared in the Boston Post 
January 14: 
We liked the intensely Amer 


ican enthusiasm of Ashley Pettis 
This eminent American pianist, 
who had a sound understanding 
of his art, shouldered the job of 
proving to America her musical 
traditicn. His success in_ this 
particular effort is the truer basis 
cf the splendid reputation that is 
his. We heard him from New 


COURIER 


York broadcast through WEEI 
last night. Obviously he is a 
sincere believer in the works of 
American composers. Besides the 
sound quality of his playing we 
cnjoyed conceding the truth that 
rests behind his faith in the work 
of his countrymen. And some 
how this faith pervaded every 
gesture in his performance 





Nevada Van der Veer 

Nevada Van der Veer 
sang the alto solo in The 
Messiah in Pittsburgh, De 
troit and New York during 
Christmas week, and a few 
press comments are printed 
below: 

Nevada Van der Veer was wel 
comed as an old acquaintance 
long tried and never found want 
ing.—New York Times. 





Few contraltos possess the ex 
perience in The Messiah of Ne 
vada Van der Veer.—-New York 
Telegram and Evening Mail 

All the bea auty of He Shall 
Feed His Flock was offered to 
the attentive hearers through her 
efforts.—Detroit Free Press 

Nevada Van der Veer, a fa 
miliar figure in oratorio work, 
was most impressive. Her arias 
and recitatives were fervently 
given The aria, He Was De 
spised, was finely achieved. 
Pittsburgh Sun. 





Miss Van der Veer we have 
heard before, but we cannot say 
that we have ever heard her as 
moving as she was in He Shall 
Feed His Flock. It was ineffably 
tender and finely sustained, Some 
times we think she is the best of 
all the oratorio contraltos, and 
last night she lived up to that 
opinion Harvey B. Gaul, Pitts 
burgh Post 


Charles M. Courboin 
After a remarkably suc 
cessful Western and Paci- 
fic Coast tour, Charles M. 
Courboin, Belgian organist, 
returned East in time -to 


play a recital on the great 
Wanamaker organ, Phila- 
delphia, before 3,000 per- 


sons on December 29, play 
ing in place of Marco En- 
rico Bossi, noted Italian or 
ganist and composer, who 
was ill. On his way back 
from the Pacific Coast, 
Courboin appeared in a pair 
of concerts with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under 
Gabrilowitsch, giving the 
second performance in 
America of Widor’s bril- 
liant sixth symphony for 
organ and orchestra. Cyril 
Arthur Player reported in 
the Detroit News: 

It was the most impressive 
demonstration of the resources 
of the fine instrument. . . Mr. 
Courboin brought his prepossess 
ing presence to the keyboard of 
the king of instruments, and a 
master of it is he! The technical 
complications of the exhausting 
work are amazing and without 
end; they might have been de- 
vised for M. Courboin to show 
the magnitude of his own musi 
cianship. 

Previously, the celebrated 
organist had drawn forth a 
remarkable tribute from 
Ray C. B. Brown in the San 


Francisco Herald, who re- 
ported: 
Only the master organists, 


those whose skill .is so great that 
the mechanics of playing take 
secondary place, succeed in get- 
ting past the barrier and coming 
into actual rapport with the au 
ditors, as a conductor does. Such 
an organist is Charles M. Cour 
boin, an interesting interpreter 
and a brilliant technician. 

In comparison with his contem- 
poraries of somewhat similar at- 
tainments, Bonnet and Dupré, he 
impresses one as _ particularly 
skilled in registrating. . . His 
tone painting is exceptionally fine 
in shading. . . ¢ gave distinc 
tion to all that he touched. 


Lucille Banner 


colora 
com- 


Banner, 
recently 


Lucille 
tura soprano, 


pleted a seven weeks’ tour 
(forty consecutive appear- 
ances’ as Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville with the 
Kingsbery Foster Manhat- 
tan Opera Company. The 


deserved praise which fol- 
lows is well merited, reflect- 
ing credit on her teacher, 


Adelaide Gescheidt. 

(She) did the Rosina part in 
most acceptable manner . . . she 
captivated her audience and 


brought forth well earned en- 
cores. She did some beautiful 
tone-spins in high voice and man- 
aged the agility demands in a 
creditable manner.-—-Bristol Press. 

Her voice was clear and sweet 
and capable of being sustained 
for an unusual period. The solo, 
The Last Rose of Summer, was 
received with approbation by her 
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audience.—-The Manchester, (N. ing innovation. . . In giving 

H.) Union. the Chinese suite Miss David 

——- wore a dress formerly the pos 

Mr. Foster has found for his session of one of the wives of 
Rosina a slight little girl with the the Chinese emperor, 


repellant yet alluring charm of 
a Zoloaga. Her coloratura voice 
is of lovely quality and she is 
an adept comedienne, full of every 


Richard Crooks 


In addition to other Bos- 


art and petulant grace. — ance ic 
Morning Mercury, New Bedford, ton appearances, Richard 
Mass. Crooks was heard this sea- 


son as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety in the Verdi Requiem 
on February 8. Last season 
the tenor made a great suc- 
cess with the society singing 
the part of Samson, pre- 
sented in concert form. Fol- 
lowing his recital for the 
Women’s Musical Club of 
Winnipeg, Canada, the Man- 
itoba Free Press wrote: 


Lucille Banner was indeed most 
pleasing. Of a charming per 
sonality, Miss Banner was adop 
ted by the audience upon first 
appearance, as a most accom 
plished singer. — Lowell Sun, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Miss Banner accomplished her 
difficult task with distinction and 
a real appreciation of the beauty 
ef her score. She possesses a 
fine soprano voice which is wholly 
charming. Her voice is well 
trained and she sang with artistic 
perception and ability, deserving 


, t de 
the appreciation of every lover It was one of the mos 
of good music.—Leader Repub lightful concerts the club has 
lican, Gloversville, N. Y. ever given. The first bars of 


his opening number revealed a 
voice of sheer lyric beauty; the 
song was ideally sung... . An 
artist who combines rare feeling 
for tone color and musical values. 


Miss Banner sang the difficult 
florid passages in perfect pitch 
and with great technical skill. 
Union Star, Schenectady, N 





Marcel Grandjany 


Miss Banner, as Rosina, is as 
much of an actress as she is a 
And that is saying a good 


pes Br geo, Marcel Grandjany, French 
deal for a soprano of such range mene eee : 
clarity, control and enthusiasm. harpist, recently on tour in 

Daily Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. the Northwest, is highly 


amet praised in the press notices 
Annie Louise David received at the offices of the 


: . : ogue - Laberge Concert 
Annie Louise David re- B sey Laberge __ : . 
Management. Three of 
cently played before the ‘ 
these follow: 


Tuesday Afternoon Club of 
Hartford, Conn. and the 
Daily Courant commented 
as follows: 

With an evident insight as to SENS in 
the type of melodies and musical He draws a sinewy, infinitely 
themes which are interpreted best varied tone from his harp. He 
only on the harp, Miss David declined to sentimentalize even 
played with absorbing interest in Soeur Monique, yet all his lay- 
her subject, and with a technic ing held a distinctly ‘soulful’ 
distinctively personal. The latter quality. One could ask for noth- 
was obvious in her treatment of ing finer of its kind. There were 
two selections popular with harp veiled arpeggios that were like 
ists, Russian Barcarolle and Claire silver spray against the sun.— 
de Lune, and in several selections Winnipeg Free Press. 
which she has personally arranged As 1 
for the harp. . The recital num- That this harpist is the posses 
bers were presented in five groups sor of a technic which is uncanny 
of different inspirational quality in its resourcefulness and pre 
and tonal appeal. Four light and cision was, for the most part, 
plaintive selections comprised the eclipsed last evening by the sheer 
first group of which the Prelude  heauty of the effects etblevel. A 
by Loukine afforded the greatest occasional burst of Sentoatele 
range for contrasting minor dazzling fingering would draw 
chords. In this group besides attention to the physical wonder 
Russian Barcarolle, the opening of the thing; but most of the 
numbers were Bouree by Bach time Grandjany auditors relaxed, 
and Momento Capricio by Proko enchanted in the atmosphere cre- 


As a composer, Mr, Grandjany 
uses the unmistakable idiom, pop 
ularized by Debussy and w ich 
has stems in Satie, with complete 
fluency.-Winnipeg Tribune. 


fieff. . A. song from Die ated by his playing.—Vancouver 
Meistersinger by Wagner was Sun 

om fae by Miss David with fine splibailiaiiiastitbidiaiie 

feeling for its gradation of mean 

ing. ... In the third group were May Penesen 


Claire de L une, Le bon petit roi 
d’Yvetot, Au Matin i Seren 
ade in the Desert, arranged by 
Miss David. Valse by rahms 
and Song of the Sea by Ware, 
comprised the fourth group. The 
latter was excellently done 


May Peterson’s recital in 
Tallahassee, Fla, a few 
weeks ago brought her the 
following tribute: 


Every prophecy — proved true 
In the last group Miss David sur concerning her. here was no 
prised and delighted her audience thought of criticism in her ar- 
in a novel presentation of sev tistic work. It was pure enjoy- 
eral Chinese melodies. The harp ment throughout. Her program 
revels in its expression of the was delightfully balanced and her 
haunting strains of the love songs diction both in foreign languages 
of the Chinese, but the'r_ inter- and in English was pure and dis 
pretation is not generally at tinct She was extremely gra 
tempted by harpists and Miss cious, favoring the audience with 
David’s presentation was a — eighteen encores. 


Mme. Cahier Busy on Both Sides of Atlantic 


Mme. Charles Cahier has been engaged by the Concertge- 
bouw in Amsterdam for three performances of Bach’s St. 
Matthew’s Pass‘on in May under the direction of Willem 
Mengelberg. Mme. Cahier and her family will sail for Hol- 
land in the SS. Rotterdam on May 2. She has had te de- 
cline singing the two performances of St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York under 
Mengelberg on April 11 and 14 because of engagements in 
California, in four concerts under Alfred Hertz, the works 
being the Verdi Requiem, the Brahms Requiem, the Ninth 
Symphony and the St. Matthew Passion. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 31—A large and appreciative 
audience greeted three young artists from the studio of 
Thomas James Kelly of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, who presented a Japanese program in costume before 
the Altrurian Club in Troy, Ohio, last week. The program 
was given with a charming background of flowers, colored 
lights and Japanese scarfs, parasols and lanterns, The open- 
ing number, a Japanese folk song, Cherry Bloom, was sung 
by Helen Fill, whose beautiful soprano voice and clear 
enunciation endeared her to the audience. Mildred Scott 
sang several arias from The Mikado. Her powerful con- 
tralto voice did full justice to the dramatic demands of her 
selections. Grace Record’s One Fine Day, by Puccini, was 
sung in truly operatic style. Her voice and charming per- 
sonality made the sad and lovely aria an artistic bit. All 
three young artists were heard in a closing number, Three 
Little Maids from School, from The Mikado, which was 
encored enthusiastically, and they generously repeated several 
numbers. 

Thomas James Kelly is one of those artistic teachers who 
create opportunities for their pupils to give the sort of pro- 
gram that will afford them opportunity to gain experience 
and at the same time give great pleasure to their audience 
He is always planning on just this type program in which 
three or more of his pupils’ voices and artistry may be dis- 
played to the best advantage. His student recitals are usually 
built up on one central theme and create much enthusiasm 
and gain much appreciation in the music circles of Cincin- 
nati. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, artist member of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, who is known 
internationally as a pianist of exceptional brilliancy and 
interpretative powers, is busy with special concerts this 
month. On January 25 she appeared as soloist, together 
with John A. Hoffmann, lyric tenor, in the second concert 
of the series under the auspices of the First Protestant St. 
John’s Unitarian Church of Cincinnati. 

Robert Perutz, member of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
faculty, and Dr. Karol Liszniewski, pianist and teacher of 
ensemble and repertory at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, are planning a program of unusual merit for Feb- 
ruary 24. Any concert announced by these two artists is 
always looked forward to with great interest and this one 
is no exception to the rule. They are planning to give an 
evening of violin and piano sonatas, having chosen for this 
program three compositions of unusual interest to the music 
world. 

The sonata by Louis Vierne, blind organist at Notre 
Dame, is seldom played because of its great difficulties. 
Vierne is a pupil of Cesar Franck and his compositions are 
lovely indeed. Julian de Pulikowski, a recent addition to the 
violin faculty of the Conservatory of Music, member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and, like the other two 
artists on this program, a Polish virtuoso of renown, will 
join Perutz and Liszniewski in playing a novelty, a Suite 
for Two Violins in the Old Style, by Albert Stoessel. 

The third number on this program is a sonata for violin 
and piano by Henryk Melcer, one of the most noted of 
modern Polish composers. He was Dr. Liszniewski’s teacher 
of piano and is at present the director of the Warsaw Con- 
servatory of Music. This sonata will be given its first per 
formance in America by these two artists on February 24, 
an honor in which the Cincinnati public is sharing. _ : 

Omicron Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity of 
America, recently celebrated Chapter Day with an in- 
teresting program which included the clarinet as solo instru- 
ment. Burnet C. Tuthill, manager of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, was the clarinetist and Leo Paalz of the 
conservatory’s piano faculty was the co-soloist and accom- 
panist for a group of modern songs sung by John A. Hoff 
mann, lyric tenor, also of the conservatory’s faculty. 

This meeting of Phi Mu Alpha, which is located at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was held at the home of 
Leo Paalz and brought together one of the largest gather- 
ings of the year. R. 


Main Line Orchestra Gives Concert 


An audience of 1,800 attended the recent concert given 
by the Main Line Orchestra in the Ardmore Theater, Ard- 
more, Pa. This organization, under the direction of Adolph 
Vogel, is composed of about fifty musical amateurs re- 
cruited from among Philadelphia’s exclusive suburbs. Ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Ledger, “The orchestra played 
splendidly . . . The tone of the orchestra is unusually good 
for an amateur organization, and it shows the great amount 
of rehearsal which has been done. .. Considering the dif- 
ficulty of the program the work was excellent throughout 
and the performance reflected great credit both upon the 
members of the orchestra and upon Mr. Vogel, the con- 
ductor.” Sally Caskin, a thirteen-year-old pianist, was the 
soloist, and was well received in Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio 
Brillante. 


Thomas James Kelly Pupil Successful in Paris 

Marion Lindsay, artist-pupil of Thomas James Kelly, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, sent her teacher some 
programs recently which show that she is appearing in 
musical affairs in Paris with distinction, She has been solo- 
ist on several occasions in the American Pro-Cathedral, 
where Lawrence Whipp is organist. She is engaged to sing 
at the American Woman’s Club in March, and she took part 
in the first American radio program given abroad, a concert 
organized by the New York Herald and Chicago Tribune 
and given on January 10 in Paris. 


Denison Enjoys Peterson 


Denison, Tex., January 16.—May Peterson, lyric soprano, 
completely captivated a large audience at her December 
recital here. An interesting and varied program included 
songs in English, French, German and Norwegian, and 
several Negro songs. A number of encores lengthened the 
program considerably and Farley’s The Night Wind was 
repeated. Her charm of personality, her beautiful voice 
and unusual artistry combined to make her singing thorough- 
ly effective and enjoyable. C. M. 


Frances Foster Teaching Beloved 
Frances Foster, the New York coach, writes the follow- 
ing letter about the Vila-Silberta song, Beloved: “I cannot 
tell you how pleased I am with Beloved. It is a song that 


MUSICAL COURIER 


should prove immensely popular for the concert stage, as 
it is quite charming, equally so in both words and setting. 
I am already using it with success among my pupils. It is 
just the type of song singers are looking for.” 


Rehearsal Program at Stephens Studio 
At the studio of Percy Rector Stephens on Monday 
evening, February 9, was given the first of a regular series 
of rehearsal programs. These vary from the usual pupils’ 
recitals in that they are rehearsals for professional pupils. 





Photo by Morrall 
HAROLD WOLLENHAUPT. 


The artist on this occasion was Harold Wollenhaupt, bari- 
tone, who has studied with Mr. Stephens the past two sea- 
sons. He was formerly a pupil of Jane Templeton. 

The program was a satisfying one, opening with Old 
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Italian Airs. A group of Schumann and Brahms was done 
with a nice balance of lyricism and dramatic intent. An 
aria, Il lacerato spirito from Simon Boccanegra, by Verdi, 
sung in good style, was enthusiastically received. The next 
group, in English, opened with a charming bit, Love Goes 
as the Wind Blows, a new song in manuscript by Ida 
Bolstlemann, who was present and made to acknowledge 
the appreciation of the audience. Followed the Clown’s 
Song of Joseph Holbrooke; Down by the Salley Gardens 
by Martin Shaw and Walter Damrosch’s Danny Deever, to 
which Mr. Wollenhaupt brought even a new interest. The 
Sea by Grant-Schaefer; The Song of Ahez the Pale by 
Buzzi-Peccia; On the Road to Ballyshee by Leslie Elliot 
displaying an unusually effective mezza voce, and the story 
of Miniver Cheevy by Wintter Watts, brought to a close 
the well balanced program. His youth and good natural 
equipment for singing inspire favorable prophecies con 
cerning the future of Mr. Wollenhaupt 

Herbert Goode, at the piano, combined a beauty of tone 
and technic with a dependable resourcefulness which fit 
him well as accompanist and coach of songs and singers 


Musicians’ Club Receptions 

Musical-social affairs of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York, given in Chickering Hall, are frequent. Dr. Sig 
mund Spaeth gave a humorous and instructive talk on 
The Common Sense of Music, assisted by Edna Kellogg, 
soprano, January 29. February 1 a reception in the music 
salon, Chickering Hall, had as guests of honor Homer 
Samuels, Lawrence Tibbett and Mrs. Tibbett, and William 
Wade Hinshaw and Mrs. Hinshaw. This was quite the 
most successful reception ever held by the club. Mis 
Middleton gave a charming talk, Earle Tuckerman sang 
baritone solos, and 250 guests were present, including peo 
ple from London, Paris, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Kansas City, San Francisco, and other distant localities 


The Association of the “Experimental 
Theatre of Grand Opera” in New York 














offers the opportunity to young students of 
talent, who possess requisites that are worthy 
of an operatic career to appear before the 
public under the most favorable circum- 
stances. For auditions, appointments and 
further information apply to Mr. Adamo 
Gregoretti’s Studio, 353 West 57th St., New 
York, or phone Columbus 6068. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA GIVES 
PROGRAM ENTIRELY OF BRITISH MUSIC 


Recitalists of the Week Include Mero, Enesco, Leola Turner, 


Mid-Winter Concert 


Receipts Total $67,000—Conservatory, 

( i February 14 Three important recitals took 
lace on Sunday afternoon, February 8, and all were well 
led. At the Studebaker, Yolanda Mero held forth in 

a piano recita hile at the same hour Georges Enesco 
gave a violin recital next door at the Playhouse, and two 
blocks away, at the Blackstone Theater, Leola Turner sang 


teresting program 
YoLtanpna Mero 


Heard im her Chopin group, Yolanda Mero, a much 


idmired pianist, gave every indication of being in superb 
mood. Good pmanists nowadays are about as numerous as 
pebble m a beach and all of them have good technic 
Technic, therefore, though always an asset, is not alone 
ufficient many other qualities are required, such as 


musical intelligence, originality of thought, appreciation of 
the. composition, understanding of its mood All that 
baggage which makes one a virtuoso is what makes a Mero 
recital so interesting A woman of intellect, her reading 
has the poetic grace of her | sex, but her virility in dynamics 
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Zathurezky, and Else Arendt—American Conservatory 


Muenzer Trio Wins Success—Philharmonic Conservatory Recital—Pavlowa’s Chicago 
School and Studio Notes—Other News 


is that of a forceful man. Chopin, therefore, was admirably 
interpreted by Miss Mero, who was accorded an ovation at 
the close of the group by the intelligent and appreciative 
audience, made » principally of piano students, quick to 
discern remarkable playing from common every day inter- 
pretations. 
Georces Enesco 

A violinist who enjoys playing for himself as well as for 
his audience, Georges Enesco disclosed again the beauty of 
tone, facile technic, the elegance and surety of his bowing 
at his recital, which followed close upon his appearance as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

LroLa TURNER 

Though Leola Turner has sung around town quite a little, 
her appearance at the Blackstone Theater last Sunday may 
well be called her public debut as a recitalist here. The 
Blackstone Theater held one of the largest audiences of the 
season, which gave full sway to its enthusiasm at the close 
of each number and which asked for many encores through- 
out the course of the program. Leola Turner, professional 
student from the class of Thomas N. MacBurney, has been 
well taught, as she has all the requisites necessary for a 
brilliant career. Beautifully gowned, her stage deportment 
could be taken as a model by many seasoned recitalists. 
Her attitude was dignified and her whole appearance made, 
her many friends as soon as she appeared on the stage. 
She has a soprano voice of good texture, wide in compass, 
and by its use proved herself a consummate singer, one who 
leaves nothing to chance or luck, but whose faultless pro- 
duction brings not only credit to its possessor but also to 
her teacher. Her interpretations, though correct, have a 
tinge of originality that reveals the serious and intelligent 
student. She sang with ease and assurance, phrased well, 
and her enunciation was distinct. Her first appearance in 
recital presaged well for many returns. The singer had the 
good fortune to have as accompanist Anna Daze, who played 
most artistically and who aided in making the afternoon 
most enjoyable 

AMERICAN ConservATORY Mip-WINTER CONCERT 

The annual mid-winter concert by artist-pupils of the 
American Conservatory, with full orchestra, under the 
direction of Adolf Weidig, took place at Orchestra Hall 
on February 10. The vast hall was packed, notwithstanding 
the storm that raged outside. Those who participated were 
Helen Searls-Westbrook, who opened the program, playing 
on the organ Dubois’ Fantaisie Triomphale; Lucille Sweet- 
ser, who was heard in the first movement of Arensky’s 
concerto for piano in F minor; Doris Severs, who sang 
the Vissi d’Arte from Puccini’s La Tosca (all three young 
ladies are from Chicago); Lulu Giesecke, ai hails from 
Marble Falls (Tex.) and played the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto; Helen Rauh, of Billings 
(Mont.), who rendered the first movement of Henselt's 
concerto for piano; Elva Ostrum, from St. Paul (Minn.), 
who sang the aria, Amour viens aider, from Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah; Beulah Rosine, heard in the first move- 
ment of Lalo’s concerto for cello; Ruth Parker, who played 
the Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns; George Garner, 
singing Onaway, Awake Beloved, by Coleridge-Taylor, 
and Erwin Wallenborn, who contributed Liszt’s A major 
piano concerto (these last four students are Chicagoans). 

The American Conservatory has long made known its 
policy of helping worthy students, and to that end has pro- 
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vided artist-pupils an opportunity for orchestral appearances. 
The mid-winter concerts at Orchestra Hall are only some 
of the musical events provided the musical public here 
throughout the collegiate year. To rent Orchestra Hall 
and hire an orchestra (which, by the way is the Chicago 
Symphony in its entirety minus two or three of the princi- 
pals), is an expenditure such as no students of years ago 
would have expected a school to undertake. The American 
Conservatory is one of the reasons Chicago is looked upon 
as a musical mecca. To have the privilege of appearing at 
Orchestra Hall with a full orchestra is an opportunity that 
very few full-fledged professionals are given. Thus, the 
artist-pupils of the American Conservatory may be thankful 
to their alma mater. John J. Hattstaedt, president of the 
institution which he founded long ago, has yearly raised the 
standard of his school to meet the growth of this city as a 
musical center. Several years ago he brought to the Amer- 
ican Conservatory John R. Hattstaedt, his son, as secretary 
of the school, whose progressiveness has been felt in many 
channels in connection with the school. The American Con- 
servatory boasts of students from almost every State in the 
Union and the standard of scholarship attained is of the 
highest, judging by the talent heard at the concert under 
discussion. To single out one student would be an injustice 
to the others. They all deserve words of praise and re- 
flected credit not only on themselves but also on the school 
where they have been so well taught. Flowers and rapturous 
plaudits proved to the students the pleasure the public 
derived from their entertainment and probably many of those 
whose names appeared on the program will gain much from 
their appearance under such happy circumstances and will 
from now on better acquaint the musical public with their 
individual talents. 
MUuENZER Trio’s Success 

The Muenzer Trio played in Toledo (Ohio), in Notre 
Dame Hall, under the auspices of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, on January 29, and in Fort Wayne (Ind.), January 
31, in the Little Art Theatre under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club League. Both concerts were highly suc- 
cessful and called by the critics of those cities “a rare 
musical treat.” Other engagements in the same week were 
in Monroe (Mich).; Tiffin, Lima and Bryan (Ohio). 

CuicaAGO PHILHARMONIC CONSERVATORY RECITAL 

A full house greeted Eleanore Kaplan, violinist; Adelaide 
Berkman, pianist and Helen Holman, soprano, artist pupils 
of Alexander Zukovsky, Isadore L. Buchhalter and Bessie 
Rosenthal, respectively, in recital at Kimball Hall, Feb- 
ruary 5, in a program which drew upon such composers 
as Mozart, Mendelssohn, Verdi, Vieuxtemps, Chopin, Saint- 
Saéens, Saar, La Forge, Sarasate, Hubay, Isadore L. Buch- 
halter, ete. 

Miss Kaplan was surprisingly adequate in the delivery of 
all numbers assigned to her; her playing of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto (first movement) spoke volumes for her 
future and reflected much to the credit of her teacher. 

Adelaide Berkman was never heard to better advantage, 
exhibiting that same aplomb which adds so much to her 
sweet personality before the public; both little ladies are 
very young and in Miss Berkman, Mr. Buchhalter has 
developed a pianist of rare musical attributes, which have 

fared well under his able tutelage 

Helen Holman, soprano, disclosed a voice of good quality 
and range; her first number was not entirely within that 
scope but she succeeded much better in a group of songs 
which followed, however, and disclosed a pleasing personality 
and a voice which has much beauty of tone, if not sufficient 
color. The recital as a whole was a vehicle conveying 
much pleasure and evident surprise to an enthusiastic musi- 
cal audience. 

St. Joun Westerve.t Srupio Notes 

Fannie Unger, soprano, was soloist at the Citizenship 
Ceremony held in the court room of Circuit Judge O. M. 
Tovrison on January 29. Marion Capps, soprano, sang a 
group of songs on the program given February 7 at the La 
Salle Hotel by Mu Iota Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund. Miss Cappe is director 
and solo soprano of the Rogers Park Methodist Church. 
Ethel Connor, who is teaching voice and public choir school 
methods at Milwaukee State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
came in for special work with Miss Westervelt, January 
31. Edna T. Lawson, contralto, was soloist at Leyden 
Chapter O. E. S., Franklin Park installation on January 
9, and at Mount Clare Congregational Church, January 11. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLtiece Nores 

Artist-students of the Chicago Musical College gave a 
concert at Central Theater a week ago Sunday. The 
program was broadcasted by the Chicago Tribune, Sta- 
tion WGN. 

A successful recital was given by students in the prep- 
aratory piano department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in the recital hall of that institution January 29 
Twenty students of Erma Rounds gave a studio recital on 
the same evening. The following evening, students of 
Mabel Lewis Howatt gave a program in the recital hall, 
Chicago Musical College Building. 

Marshall Sosson, violin student of The College, recently 
played violin solos at Sinai Temple. 

MUHLMANN ScHoo. or OPERA 


Maurice Lee Willard sang alternately in Detroit and in 
Chicago at the Terrace Garden during Christmas week and 
the week after New Year's. Rts. cd Eceaner agen sang at 
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the South Town Economist Broadcasting station on Janu- 
ary 16. Ruth Olt Wack and Charlotte Olt Crist partici- 
pated as members of the Colonial Trio in a program for 
the Edgewater radio station on January 25. Telegrams 
and telephone calls came in in such numbers that the trio 
had to play an hour longer than anticipated, to satisfy the 
demand for encores. 


Dvora Dienstova Busy 
Dvora Dienstova, pianist, assisted at at private musicale 
on February 1, winning much enthusiasm with her playing 
of the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Brahms Inter- 
mezzo, Scriabin’s Etude, and the Tschaikowsky-Grainger 
Flower Waltz. Miss Dienstova had to add three encores. 


MusicaL News ItTEMs 

Advanced pupils of the Metropolitan Conservatory were 
heard in recital in Lyon & Healy Hall, January 30, before 
an over-flow audience, which listened to one of the best 
of the many recitals ever given by this conservatory, the 
audience evincing unbounded enthusiasm. The participants 
were Ralph Becker, Verne Buckborough, John Weslyn, 
Sarah Orenstein of the violin department, and Sylvia 
Chapleau, Helen Dyer and Adelaide Ewing of the piano 
department. 

Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn announces appearances of 
two of her artist- pupils—Betty Daviss, dramatic soprano, 
and Walter Dreibrodt, tenor—at a musical in Mrs. Van 
Vlissengen’s studio at the Commodore, January 25. Both 
met with pronounced success. The Baroness is engaged to 
sing at an important function which takes place at the 
Illinois Theater, February 8. 

C. A. Hutter studio gave an advanced student recital, 
February 5, half of his class participating, Mr. Hutter at 
the piano. His spacious studio was more than filled by a 
much enthused audience. The other half of the class will 
be heard two weeks hence in same studio, 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes 

The Chicago Musical College presented a program by 
artist-students in Ceneral Theater on Sunday afternoon 
last. The concert was broadcasted by the Chicago Tribune, 
station WGN. 

Empress Pierson, student of Erma Rounds, has been ap- 
pointed soprano soloist at Woodlawn Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Alice Mae Divine, student of Belle Forbes Cutter 
and of Edward Collins, has been entertaining the ex-ser- 
vice men in the State Hospital at Elgia, Ill., and at the 
Hines Memorial Hospital, Maywood, Ill.; she was assisted 
by Misses Stauffer and Allen and Messrs. Keck and Joe 
Rosen, all students of the Chicago Musical College. Mable 
Sharp Herdien, of the faculty, has been engaged for a 
vocal recital at Kewanee, Ill., February 18. She gave a 
program with Gordon Wederts at Medinah Temple, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Students of the piano department gave a concert at the 
Central Theater Saturday morning. Grace Wood, student 
of Rose Lutiger Gannon, gave a recital at De Kalb, IIl, 
last Sunday. Florine La Chuyze, also studying with Mrs. 
Gannon, sang for the Eleanor Club, February 8. 

Paviowa’s Recerpts Here $67,000 

It is learned that ph two weeks’ Pavlowa performances 
at the Auditorium brought $67,000 receipts, $20,000 of 
which were taken in the last two days of the engagement 
—Saturday and Sunday—when there were afternoon and 
evening performances. 

Ciayton F. SummMy Numpers SuNG 

At a recent meeting of the Mu Phi Epsilon, Mrs. Mc- 
Allister Knapp, the possessor of a lovely soprano voice, 
sang a group of songs by Beatrice Macgowan Scott. One 
number, The Hands That Are Holy, again proved a beau- 
tiful song for Mother’s Day. Mrs. Knapp’s sincere ren- 
dition accentuated the simple dignity and loving reverence 
of the song. 

BroapcAstinc From THE Bepuscui Stupios 

Broadcasting from the Beduschi Studios, Umberto 
Beduschi, the prominent vocal instructor and coach, makes 
the following announcements of his pupils’ activities : 

Perle Barti, professional student of Signor Beduschi, 
has been appearing as guest. artist with the San Carlo 
Opera Company; she has won splendid success in the 
leading role in Madame Butterfly. William Rogerson, 
formerly “primo tenore” of the Chicago Opera, and a 
Beduschi pupil, is engaged for the music festival at Jack- 
son, Mich., where he will appear in The Creation and also 
in joint recital with Florence Easton on May 1 and 2; other 
dates for Mr. Rogerson include an engagement (April 20 
and 23) in Waterloo, Ia., where he will sing Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and Mercadante’s Seven Last Words, besides 
a song recital. Lottie Friedman, coloratura soprano, an- 
other artist-pupil of Signor Beduschi, will sing for the 
Open Door of the Chicago Woman’s Club on February 22. 
Sylvia Peterson, Norwegian soprano, who is also Ccoach- 
ing with Signor Beduschi, will appear in a joint program 
with William Rogerson for the Big Sisters, at Orchestra 
Hall on February 28; besides their solo groups they will 
sing the duet from the first act of La Bohéme. 


New Vioirnist HEARD 


A violinist new to Chicago, Eduard Zathurezky, was 
heard in recital at Orchestra Hall on February 13. 

Etse HartHan AreNnpt at Lyon & Hearty HAL 

This week’s soloist in the popular Lyon & Healy Artist 
Series was Else Harthan Arendt, gifted soprano, who 
wins her way into the hearts of her listeners wherever she 
sings. In fine voice, Mme. Arendt sang beautifully a well 
arranged program which disclosed the splendid artist that 
she is. Beautiful to look upon, the lovely soprano has, 
besides charm, a voice of beauty, fine musicianship and in- 
telligence. She was heartily applauded after each song 
and constantly begged for encores. Assisting the singer 
at the piano was Edwin Stanley Seder, an admirable ac- 
companist. 

News Notes or Gunn Scoot or Music. 

Sonia Skalka, pianist, a young artist who has been 
coaching with Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Tenie O’Shea, 
mezzo-soprano, were heard in recital in the Florentine 
Room of the Congress Hotel on February 2. Otto A. 
Moore and Emily Volker, students of the Gunn School, 
assisted by Beulah Blye Mowers, student of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, gave the commencement program of the Central 
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Preparatory Schools of the Y. M. C. A., at the Associa- 
tion Auditorium, February 6. 

David Shapiro, violinst, and Albert L. Goldberg, pianist, 
of the faculty, together with Beulah Blye Mowers, student 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, gave a Bach-Beethoven program 
for WGN on January 30. Mr. Shapiro’s and Mr. Gold- 
berg’s playing of selected movements from the Beethoven 
sonatas for violin and piano received much favorable com- 
ment, as did also Miss Mower’s brilliant playing. 

Geraldine Flynn, sixteen-year-old vocal student of the 
Gunn School, sang the role of Alan-a-Dale in Robin Hood 
at West High School, February 6. Miriam Berthold, con- 
tralto, sang a group of songs for the Friday History Club, 
February 7. Catherine Lawrence, contralto, was the soloist 
at a recent meeting of the Knights of Columbus. 

Lee Pattison, pianist, of the faculty, will be in the city to 
teach on February 19 

OrcHEsTRA Orrers British PROGRAM 

A program devoted entirely to British music was this 
week’s offering to the symphony patrons, It unfolded 
much that was interesting and fascinating, and though 
the compositions were by British writers, each was in- 
dividually different. The numbers were: Paris: A Night 
Scene by Delius, not altogether enticing nor particularly 
inspiring, but which held interest through the splendid per- 
formance given it; Vaughn Williams’ A London Symphony, 
which proved the masterpiece that it is and received master- 
ly handling; Dale’s suite for viola and orchestra, with 
Lionel Tertis playing the solo part; and Elgar’s Cockaigne 
Overture, which has dash and vigor and was given a 
stirring reading by Conductor Stock and his men. 

The soloist, ‘Mr. Tertis, afforded the listeners a rare 
treat, not so much in the composition rendered, which is 
rather a poor vehicle for this extraordinary artist, but 
through the magnificence of his playing and his mastery of 
his instrument. The Dale suite is a very difficult number 
and that it proved at all interesting was entirely due to 
Tertis’ expert handling of it and his bringing out of every 
possible charm therein. Nevertheless, he scored hugely 
with the listeners, who left no doubt as to their appre- 
ciation of ‘Tertis’ fine art. 

Louise St. Joun Westrrvett Stupio Activities 

The regular Saturday afternoon studio musicale given 
by the class of Louise St. John Westervelt will be held 
today, February 14, Winnifrid Erickson, Virginia Banford, 
sopranos, and Christine Young, reader, participating. 

Marion Capps, soprano, has been engaged as director of 
the chorus of the Women’s Club of Oak Park. The chorus 
is to start rehearsing immediately for appearances on April 
14 and April 21. 

Nora Loraine OLin Stupio 

Joy Cutler will appear in the Ohio University Series 
given by faculty members on February 15. Miss Cutler 
has coached with Miss Olin for four summers. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The Conservatory Student Orchestra now numbers over 
sixty members. The rehearsals are held on Monday after- 
noons. The orchestra will give a recital the latter part of 
March. 

Judging from the large number of inquiries already re- 
ceived, the master classes of Mme. Valeri and Josef 
Lhevinne will exceed in attendance those of previous sum- 
mers, which were of record proportions. The free scholar- 
ship examination will take place June 23 and 24. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Alma Mahus Back from Europe 


Alma Mahus, a young American pianist who has been 
abroad for several years studying with Adele Aus der Ohe, 
celebrated pianist in her day, made her debut with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto, and 
scored an undeniable success. She also played later with 
orchestra at Christiania and expects to make her New York 
debut next season. Miss Mahus’ home is in Chicago, where 
her early studies in piano were pursued under Cora Kiesel- 
bach, 


May Stone Pupil a ‘Contest Winner 


In the recent contests held by the Music Students’ League, 
Anne Judson, contralto, was one of the four winners chosen 
by vote to appear at the annual concert, which took place on 
January 31, at Chickering Hall. The other winning con- 
testants were Alice Marguerite Hawkins, soprano; Hyman 
Taschoff, violinist, and Victor Truceo, p'anist. 


Elman Returns to Hurok Management 


It is announced that Mischa Elman, violinist, next season 
will again be under the management of S. Hurok, Inc. Mr. 
Elman for the last two seasons has conducted his own man- 
agerial offices with Max Endicoff in charge. Mr. Endicoff 
will go back to the Hurok office, where he formerly held a 
position. 


Sponsors for Westchester County Festival 


Announcement has been made of the committee in charge 
of the musical festival which will be held in May in White 
Plains, N. Y. Morris G. Williams is the musical director 
and conductor and C. Mortimer Wiske the festival director. 
The County Choral Society is to direct the festival and 
those interested include E. F. Albee, W. H. Flagler, Clar- 
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ence Wooley and Felix M. Warburg. Mrs. Eugene Meyers, 
Jr., is the chairman of the committee which includes Ruth 
Taylor, secretary; Mrs. Paul Revere Reynolds and Mrs, 
Thomas J. Blain. 

Sponsoring the festival are: Mrs. Blanche R. Bisbee 
and Mrs. E. Kellogg Trowbridge of Bedford Hills; Frank 
R. Chambers, Ralph W. Gwinn, Chester G. Marsh and Mrs. 
Ferris J. Meigs, Mrs. C. W. Halsey, Mrs, Richard Hay- 
ward, and Mrs. Henry Wille’s Smith, of Bronxville; Mrs. 
Victor Guinsburg of Chappaqua; Mrs. Leslie T. McCurdy, 
of Crestwood; Mrs. Henry Villard, of Dobbs Ferry; 
George A. Christiancy, of Hartsdale; Mr. and Mrs. F. G 
Zinsser of Hastings-on-Hudson; Mrs. Gordon Beil, of 
Katonah; Mrs. Arthur W. Butler, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, 
and R. C. Wassercheid, of Mount Kisco; William S, Gra- 
ham and Mrs. David H. Ball, of Mount Vernon; Mrs. 
S. S. Prince and Herman A. Metz, of Mamaroneck; W. 
Fahnestock and James Albert Riker, of New York city; 
Mrs. Edgar F. Price and R. B. Kendig, of Port Chester ; 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day and Mrs. Dorothy Howland, of Rye; 
V. Everit Macy, of Scarborough; Assemblyman Herbert 
B. Shonk, Roberts Walker and Rev. William C. Rourke, 
of Scarsdale; Charles D. Millard, A. C. Griffen, Josephine 
Janis, and Mr. and Mrs, A. Polhemus Cobb, of Tarry- 
town; George T. Long, Henry R. Barrett, Henry D. 
Brades, Herbert H. Lehman, and Fred B. Smith, of White 
Plains, and S. W. Thayer, of Yonkers. 


Trabilsee Studio Notes 

Grete Birk, talented artist pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, won a 
silver loving cup for being the most popular Danish artist 
at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, on January 10. 

Rita Hamsun, dramatic soprano, artist pupil of Tofi 
Trabilsee, gave a recital at an entert 1inment given by the 
Writers’ Guild at their club rooms, Carnegie Hall Building, 
the evening of January 31. 


Vreeland to Sing in Briarcliff Manor 


Jeannette Vreelantl will be heard in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., on February 26, and 7 following evening she will 
give a recital in Maplewood, ; 
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Rebekah Fennell, Sarah Orman, Alice Johnson and the the Gordon College of Music in Brooklyn. He has a studio 
Athens College Orchestra with Miss Tyree conductor. 2 in ao. = ane has many pupils who are making 
a ah The students’ recital which took place on February reputations for themselves. 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY presented Rebekah Fennell, Maynette Mackey, Irmer Strong, The Royal Holland Bell Ringers appeared at Auburn 
= Katherine Scott, Margaret Rosenau, Elizabeth Walton, Hall on January 19, under the auspices of the Women’s 
—— Marjorie Nation, Sarah Lester, Esther Meyer, Anna Louise Literary Union of Androscoggin County in the department 
and Robert Caine, Mary Taylor Jones, Kate Floyd, Malvina of music, of which Angie M. Starbird is chairman, There 























. : ry 3 vers ) * " : 
—- roe st ig | eee on feeig Ev Allen, a Bell, Martha Williams, Opie Lee Gray, was a large audience. Other members of the — 
Hempel in her Jenny Lind concert [he artist responded Marie Talley and Cecil Box. K. were Mrs. Warren W. Gledhill, Mrs. Ernest Carritt, Mrs. 
r antly to the ovation accorded her first appearance at the Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) Homer N. Chase and Annie Wiseman. : tee -f , 
e entran Many encores were added to the varied Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) Arthur T. Taylor, who won the state prize for young 
siete hes Ra elf ea by her able a wters 5 i ; ; violinists in the State Federation of Music Clubs Contest 
oe LB De ne hk a a ‘ Dayton, Ohio, February 4.—-Under the auspices of the last spring, is in New York studying with Hugo Kortschak. 
wa - oe , Louis P. Fritze, flutist Dayton Symphony Association the San Carlo Grand Opera L. N. F. 
Ihe annual concert of the Aeolian Choir, one of Ashe Company appeared in Victory Theater, the evening of Janu- Lindsborg, Kans., February 1—Bethany College began 
Te Ne ee ee ee trimmph ary 12. Rigoletto was the opera given. It drew a full its forty-fourth academic year with an increased enrollment 
members and their director, Arthur L. Manchester, house and proved a great delight to an audience to whom — over Jast year. The musical activities have been prominently 
" director of music in We iver College, near thi opera is a rarity Aldo Franchetti was the conductor. in the foreground with several interesting attractions. 
| oloist wa Jeannette Vreeland, whose work was January 19, in Memorial Hall, the Civic Music League A fall festival was held in October beginning with an 
er gaging admirable tone quality Outstandi ng among presented Cecilia Hansen, violinist, with her husband, Boris pijstorical pageant depicting the growth and development of 
ulin on the program was a remarkably well balanced Zakharoff, at the piano. It was a truly delightful concert. the Smoky Valley, Bethany College and the prominence given 
rendition of Ra det River of Star Accompaniments The afternoon of January 25, in the N. C. R. Schoolhouse, to Handel’s Messis ah, the past forty-four years. The festivi- 
were played by Elta Handte-Blanchard in organ recital by Marcel Dupré attracted an audience of ties closed with a performance of this oratorio. . Under 
Edith Winfield Truitt, secretary of the Asheville Musi 2000 After a masterly rendition of a difficult program, Hagbard Brase’s able direction the chorus was in fine form 
Peaches \ssociation, represented that organization at the Mr. Dupré improvised on themes presented by persons in assisted by the Bethany Symphony Orchestra with Arthur 
tate Mu Teacher \nnual Meeting held at Raleigh, — the audience — Uhe as concertmaster. Besse Heckard, of Wichita, soprano, 
( ist week Mi [Truitt is a charter member of the A children’s concert by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches and Mrs. Raymond Havens, Kansas City, Mo., were the 
ite association which she helped organize, and of which tra in Memorial Hall, February 2, proved a great success.  gojoists and their work was much appreciated. 
’ the first state secretary The orchestra, which was under the direction of Mr. Kopp, December 12, Edward Rechlin, of New York City, gave 
Pupils of Mme. Wheelright recently gave a Mozart recital played selections by composers of six different nationalities. gy, organ recital. Mr. Rechlin is an ardent exponent of 
it her Hendersonville studio The program was appropriate and well chosen. Thomas Bach and his program consisted mostly of works by this 
Clarence Gustlin, the interp-recitalist, appeared here re —— Kelly's clear explanatory remarks held the atten- master, His efforts to cultivate a higher appreciation for 
ntly for the Saturday Mu Clyb. A return engagement tion of the children. It was in every way one of the best the serious side of church music is to be commended. The 
has been arranged in the Spring concerts for children ever given in the city, audience was responsive to Mr. Rechlin’s playing, recalling 
Singing classes in many schools of western North Caro In the evening of the same day, the C inc innati Orchestra, him many times. 
la are now entering upon an intensive training course pre Fritz Reiner, conductor, gave a concert in Victory Theater. The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of Minnesota presented one 
paratory for the countrywide contests to be held under the The orchestra was at its best throughout the program, which of its notable programs in the College Auditorium on the 
sponsorship of the music directors of the yarious schools, included the overture to Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz; a Petite afternoon of January 18. Superlatives only can express the 
Carl Behr, Asheville violinist-conductor, was guest con Suite, Debussy, charmingly given; the Bacchanale from remarkable achievements of this choir under the direction of 
ductor of the Charleston, (S. C.) Philharmonic Symphony Samson and Delilah, and finale to act three of Die Meister- Melius Christiansen. The large audience was deeply touched 
Orchestra at a recent concert in the Charleston Academy of singer. Olga Samaroff played the Schumann concerto as py the masterly performance and appreciated the wonderful 
OS senie one rarely hears it played It was a remarkable perform- work of Mr. Christiansen and the St. Olaf Choir. 0.1 
Present indications are that Asheville will have a large ance. | Much credit for the great impression created is due Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
epresentation at the fourteenth biennial convention of the Mr. Reiner and his orchestra for the subdued and sym- Q on naps 
National Federation of Music Clubs next June in Portland, pathetic accompaniment. M Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Ore. Ten members of the Saturday Music Club have already Kewanee, Ill. February 6—Hugh C. Price gave a New Rochelle, N: Y., January 24.—Veronica Govers 
gnified their intention of being present Numbers of splendid program at his annual recital of piano music here peg wel impresario, presented Efrem Zimbalist in the second 
others in this section are planning a western tour next before a large audience. Eovecialiy noteworthy was his of her Young People’s Subscription Concerts, at the high 
ummer that will include the biennial G. R musicianship in the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D school auditorium last. night, Emanuel say at the piano. 
Athens, Ala., February 3—On January 25 two choral ‘nor He has a beautiful singing tone 5 his technic was Henaal’ H, ard - a ee. Beet Sor of _— hid 
cee which drew the tereest conareaation of the year to CW#a! to all demands. He also played in La Salle, Ill, re- ice ubay, Grainger, Kreisler i oy and his 
ck Si thee Scath, tock die Frank M cently, ‘ re is od on a Japanese _ yrought pleasure to 
Church, organist, was prominent on the program Lewiston, Me., February 6.—The first concert of the caulk Meaeaior 17, ig mated «be sier wal inilliot te 
Athens College department of music held its midwinter Lewiston Auburn Symphony Orchestra, which was given at Paul ‘Althouse, ali > A + ee Metropolitan one 


oncert on January 12 and it proved a splendid event. Those City Hall on the evening of January 26, brought forth a 


; now resident here, says thz iss Govers ¢ 2 sic 
included on the program were Katherine Yeilding, Sigma crowded house. Hundreds were turned akay The orchestra, w resident , Says that Miss Govers and the music 


section of The Woman's Club “have worked miracles here.” 


Glasgow. Elen H. Church. Ripley Black, Beth Tyler, Myra an organization of about fifty of the best musicians in the ‘ ; ty ; ‘ 

Co = ve: do AN ie Ma mH nston, Elizabeth Wallace, two cities, was beautifully co-ordinated. Many associate He A ge Pe poor of =e very much agobree set 

Martha Ayers, Hattie D. Box, Alice Karrh, D. O. Looney, members have been taken in and there have been many rong: 1e ac nieves results. ore rs of this club are: presi- 
gifts. Wilfred L. Tremblay, the young director, did credit- emt, Mrs. Marshall V. H. Sickels; vice- president, Louise 

———— === able work. Among the selections which the orchestra did Cassidy; secretary, Madeleine Howe, and treasurer, Mrs. 
exceedingly well were Orpheus in the Underworld, Offen- Alfred Launder. C. :} 





bach, with the violin solo by Josefar Morin, concertmaster ; Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
GEO S MADDEN and Schubert's Unfinished Symphony, Mr. Tremblay, who Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 
* . is a pianist of reputation, played a group of solos. Yonkers, N. Y., January 28.—Audrey Launder, for- 
SPECIALIZING It was with regret that the organization accepted Mr. erly contralto of the Park Hill Reformed Church, con- 


. ; Tremblay’s resignation, due to his work as leader of an — qucted the fourth Bd. concert of The Madrigal Club of 
Placing — Cos thing adrigal Club o 
Correct Tone tal Brea orchestra in Waterville. Josefa Morin was elected to the Yonkers at the Masonic Temple last night. The thirty 








only natural and healthy way to breathe position by the Board of Directors. _ Mr. Morin, who was young singers sang works by Harriet Ware, Burleigh, Hahn, 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio for some years in New York studying with Ovide Musin \ana-Zucca and I European composers, all with good effect. 
1425 Broadway New York City and E douard Kilenyi and playing in the first violin section Mrs. Amory Hunt, violinist, and Cecil Wilcox, baritone, were 
relephone Pennsylvania 2634 of the Capitol Theater Orchestra, among other organiza- assisting artists and incidental solos in the choral works 





tions, was later head professor of the violin department of were sung by Betty Sieb, Clara Engle, and Ethel Sickels. 





Se The handsome programs containing all texts, the hearty 
“Fine conception, good taste, and able musicianship were the under- support of associate members and the general — 


e lying principles of the artistic performance of James Woodside.” — made this affair very successful. 
James ERIE (PA.) DAILY TIMES. oe 
anne eteS a WLS ETE Ee vor . 
anagement o ames oodside, es + New Yor ye ° ° 
Hanna Brocks’ Singing Well Received 


On February 7, at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, Hanna 


Cc ON TRAL I oO Brocks, lyric coloratura soprano, assisted by the Wurlitzer 
Concerts—Opera—Recitals Trio, was heard in a splendid recital, which won for the 
For terms and dates address young singer much praise and applause. Her first group 


601 West 136th Street, N. Y. Tel. 2920 Auduben §=s consisted of Le Papillon, Fourdrain; Tes Yeux, Rabey; 
I 


Petit Oiseau, Decreus. The second group contained: I Shall 


Know, Mana-Zucca; Nina Bobo (A Javanese Lullaby), 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Bainbridge Crist; and Brown Birdeen, Buzzi-Peccia. Fol- 
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letter from the late Henry H. Krehbiel’s nephew, which 
speaks for itself: 
My dear Miss Brocks: 
Through the courtesy of my friend, Mr. Lange, I was accorded 
the privilege to hear you sing yesterday afternoon at Wurlitzer Hall. 
ou- will no doubt pardon my infraction of conventionalities in 
venturing to give voice to my sincerest enthusiasm in this letter. 
Although the program was far too short, I was deeply impressed 
with your refined and perfect interpretation of the selection offered. I 
instantly became aware of the presence of an artist and your tone 


, quality of the purest. You also conveyed to me a certain assurance 
of your absolute control of difficult passages which bespeaks careful 
study and understanding. 

I sincerely hope that I can again hear you at some future time and 
in the meantime permit me to say that I was most happy to take 
away with me memories of an artistic performance of a high order 
and by a finished and charming artist. 


Sincerely, 


Singer—Poet—Gomposer bnmarticmierteoaca 
SHE ATTAINS THE UNUSUAL Louis Aschenfelder in New Studios 


IN 
Louis Aschenfelder, New York vocal teacher, recently 
CREATIONS OF SONG AND POETRY purchased the four-story and basement brown stone house 


at 42 West 69th Street, which he is now using as studios 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York for himself and assistants. 
Personal Representative: Mrs. LAMAR RIGGS, 200 West 55th Street, New York Mr. Aschenfelder occup‘ed for six years past the beauti- 


ful studios at 118 West 79th Street. 


lowing her appearance, Miss Brocks received the following 
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VOCALTHERAPY 


(Continued from page 8) 


did not attempt to encourage her on the strength of it. 
After working with her for some time she called upon the 
physician who had been treating her. He examijged her 
vocal cords and found them in a white, healthy condition. 
He said to her, “If I did not have your case under my own 
observation, | would not have believed it were possible to 
effect such results.” This I accomplished through a dis- 
creet use of certain vocal exercises which gradually restored 
the normal activity of the vocal cords, ever on the alert to 
avoid the slightest strain. Through vocal exercise the vocal 
cords received their natural stimulus which quickened their 
dormant vitality into gradual action and in the course of 
continued exercise reawakened it completely. 

This case, as well as the one previoyg, illustrates the fact 
that medical science has not gone.dag enough as yet in the 
treatment of throat afflictions. To quality the physician 
adequately it seems necessary that in its curricula be in- 
cluded a thorough course in voice culture. Thereby the 
doctor could determine readily if the case requires medical 
or vocal treatment, or both. 

I shall relate another case, the severest I ever had to con- 
tend with, and the reader will be enabled to judge for 
himself it medicine could have availed any in the restora- 
tion of health to his voice. 

A baritone, who had a beautiful voice with a range of 
almost two octaves lacking thereto only a semi-tone, was 
boxing one day and he received a hard biow on his Adam s 
apple. As a resuit, as naturally to be expected, his vocal! 
organ was very badly lacerated, so much so that he could 
not emit a sound when he tried to sing. His speaking voice 
was sO heavy, dull and iiteless that 1t was quite evident 
that the vocat cords were seriously affected. 1 advised him 
to rest tor a month. When he came to me at the end of 
this period of rest, | was stupetied. He could not sustain a 
tone tor the fraction ot a moment. Break followed upon 
break, that was all his voice produced. Despair stared me 
in the tace. It seemed as though nothing could ever be 
done ior him. 1 did not, however, yield to discouragement. 
We kept on working. ‘lhough the vocal organ was exceed- 
ingly rigid, in a tew weeks it began to show some agility. 
There was less cracking. Ere long he could sing a tone 
with an appreciable degree of smoothness, but while he 
could sing one tone in this way within the interval of a 
fifth, the next above it would invariably be so aphonic that 
no sound at all would come forth. However, in the course 
of continued effort we succeeded in extending the range to 
an octave. When one day | had him try to sing the octave, 
it sounded like a succession of crackling noises breaking over 
jagged openings. If one will picture to himself a hose 
broken in various places through which a stream of water 
was being forced, he will get a fair idea of what I mean 
by jagged openings. 

Three months had gone by and the prospect of ever 
restoring the voice seemed gloomier than ever. It surely 
was ample time to determine if there was any possible 
chance of so doing. We kept on. Within six months | 
had the voice so well on the way to recovery that this bari- 
tone competed for a church position and was chosen from 
among ail the contestants. But there were still certain 
hampering conditions which were finally removed. It took 
me just one year and a half to restore completely the free- 
dom, fullness and range that obtained before the accident 
took place. Hearing this baritone sing today, no one could 
ever detect in any wise that at any time his voice was so 
badly broken that it could not give forth a pleasing sound. 

From these three cases it can readily be seen without any 
need of further elaboration that voice culture has a very 
real therapeutic value, apparently in excess of what might 
have been heretofore recognized. The concentration of 
vocal attention upon the development of a beautiful voice 
for singing purposes solely, on the part of the voice teacher, 
has made him ostensibly unaware of the additional value 
of his knowledge. If this article will apprise him of it, 
no matter to what slight degree, it will not have been 
written in vain. Of course the application of his knowledge 
to curative purposes will’ depend upon his success in the 
elimination of the vocal entanglements that the average 
student possesses and that by means of actual tone pro 
duction, Vocaltherapy has as its primary aim only the 
restoration of the normal functioning of the vocal organ 
through correct tone production. 

I realize that it might be urged that another lucrative 
field of exploitation is being opened up for those teachers 

who thrive upon the ignorance of the public. The incom- 
petent teacher, however, will soon discover, if he attempts 
it, that he is ruining his own game, in that his incompetency 
will only tend to aggravate the existing trouble, and instead 
of helping the vocal organ, will be injuring it all the more. 
No amount of suave talking will convince or rather Coué 
the person afflicted that his voice is better when he finds 
it all the more difficult to use. I think the incompetents will! 
be shrewd enough to keep their hands off, for in my opinion, 
nothing will so quickly expose their ignorance as such an 
undertaking. 

My experience has made one fact particularly evident, 
which is of great importance to professional singers, namely, 
that fatigue is the chief cause of the serious troubles that 
develop an impairment of the vocal organ. The singer 
who coerces himself to fill an engagement when he is all 
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tired out, is inviting the undoing of his career. At such 
a time he is imposing a strain on the vocal muscles whose 
agility is gone, and the more often he sings when in this 
condition, the more he weakens his voice, and before long 
some maladjustment has taken place which encroaches upon 
its freedom and flexibility. The artist finds himself at a 
loss to account for this condition that has arisen. He will 
lay it to this or that, but least of all to the main cause, 
fatigue. It is far better to undergo the loss of a few en 
gagements, no matter how much money is involved, than to 
welcome the loss or ruination of the voice. The artist should 
take inventory of his physical condition every so often to 
make sure he is not endangering the instrument whereby 
he glorifies his art. 


Earle Laros Lauded as Conductor 


The second concert of the Easton Symphony Orchestra 
took place recently at the Orpheum Theater. The program, 
a well balanced one, opened with the Egmont overture of 

3eethoven, which was given a dramatic and intense reading 


by the orchestra under the baton of Earle Laros. Grieg’s 





BARLE 


LAROS. 


Peer Gynt suite followed, in which the characteristic rom- 
ance was brought out by the different choirs. One of the 
most delightful and popular numbers yet placed on Easton 
Symphony programs was the succeeding number, the Bach 


double concerto played by the concertmaster, Thomas 
Achenbach and Harvey Freeman, A _ small orchestra of 
strings gave a transparent and dignified accompaniment 


which was greatly appreciated by the audience. The solo 
ists were recalled many times. After the concerto came 
two Christmas carols for the brasses, by Bach, and arranged 
y Wilfred Freeman of Easton. The concert closed with 
the Traume of Wagner a | a stirring interpretation of the 
march from Tannhauser, A decided improvement and bet- 
ter balance were noted in the work of the orchestra, i, and the 
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supporters of this community project are more enthusiastic 
than ever in carrying on its splendid mission. 

The day after the concert the Easton Free Press com 
mented in part as follows: “The sweepingly dramatic over 
ture to Goethe’s Egmont of Beethoven was beautifully inte: 
preted, and showed without a shadow of doubt that the 
members of the orchestra had made thorough and pains 
taking preparations for this number. A purely lovely read 
ing of Wagner’s Traume delighted the audience. There 
can be but one excuse for leaving the mention of the con 
ducting of Earle Laros to the end of a review, and that is 
to give it great prominence as a last impression. Mr. Laros 
has always been interested in assisting his men to the utmost 
in musical expression, but never before has he seemed so 
honestly earnest in his task.” 


Myra Hess on Second Western Tour 
Myra Hess will make her second California concert tour, 
under the Behymer-Oppenheimer management, opening in 
Los Angeles on March 7 and ending in Stockton in time for 
her to return East to appear with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra on March 30. Her concerts will take her away from 


New York until April, 
Arden in New Orleans 
A very successful concert was given by Cecil Arden on 
yameary bed in New Orleans, to one of the largest audiences 


of the season. Her 
gave wl encores, 


program was widely varied, and she 


Berdmen at at Dobbs Ferry 


Ernesto Berumen, 


pianist, gave a successful recital at 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on the evening of January 27. He 
played works by Bach, Gluck, Schumann, Scriabin, Lia 


pounoff, Liszt and others. 
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Normal Classes as follows: - 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 4 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 


BEULAH BUTCHER CROWELL, 6219 


IDA SARENER, 
Tulsa, Okla 


illo, Tex. 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. ning School of 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hail, New Jan. 6, 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 


cinnati Conservatory, June. July, August. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, Now York Cily; Normal Class, New York City 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


15 West Fifth Street, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. Summer 
classes: June in Albuquerque, N. M.; 
July, Boulder, Colo.; August, Amar- 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 


— Ave., Pinelawn, St. Loul s, Ave., Waco, Texas. 
o. 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 


MAUDELLEN rh he Dun.- 

Music, 

Ave., epese City, Mo. Normal Class 
19: 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Arte Bidg., Chicago, ‘tli. Normal MRS. 8. L. WAN NORT, 224 Tuam 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Classes Chicago ane Dallas. Dallas, ve., Fouston, Texas. 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Jan.: Cin- Feb., March, April. Chicago, June, MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 44 East 1ith 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Albu- 
uerque, N. » March 12; Dallas 
exas, June 1; Cleveland, Ohio, July 

6 Detroit, Mich., August 10. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April ist, June 22nd, Aug. Ist. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Gar- 
den Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


ISABEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, June, 1928. 
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DIVINE, 
New York debut 


GRACE 
contralto, who will give he 
jeolian Hall, February 27, when an interesting program of 
songs old and will be offered. This has 
already won considerable attention and unanimous praise 
(Photo 
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her successful recitals in 


r, 
from a drawing made bu Adrien Herbert 
met Paris. Besides his teaching at the Conservatory of 
the University of Montreal, Mr. Brault recently was ap 
pointed teacher of singing and solfeggio at both the Superior 
School of Music and at Trafalgar Institute of Montreal. 
Mr. Brault is teaching the new method of solfeggio by André 
Gédalge, of the de Paris, “the teaching of 
music through the education of the ear,” which he studied 
under the personal direction of the author. While at the 
Conservatoire de Paris, Mr. Brault completed his vocal train 

ing under A, L. Hettich. 
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Conservatoire 


UNPUBLISHED 
CHAMLER. 


LAST OF THOSE HITHERTO 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MARIO 
(Photo by Paretza.) 


THE 


GEORGE LIEBLING, 
who is now in America was director of the 
piano department of the London Guild-Hall School of Musie. 
Prager, famous portrait painter, obtained a sitting from the 
pianist, who was at that time the vogue for the great musical 
drawing-rooms of London hostesses. The painting is counted 
as one of Prager’s master works, and was for a long time 
erhibited in the window of one of the great art dealers on 
Bond street. The old Duchess of Sutherland purchased the 
painting as well as the miniature, made by the same master. 


concertizing, 


OLD MASTERS 
TRIO, 


the personnel of 
Ella Bachus-Behr, pianist; 
Michel Press, violinist, and 
Leo Shulz, cellist. This or 
ganization recently 

successful New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall, and on 
April 24 will be heard again 
in the same hall in a program 
of music by Bach, Mozart 
and Haydn. (Photo ©Un 

derwood & Underwood.) 
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ANIM HAT LAAN 


NETTIE SNYDER 
and one of her pupils, Maud 
Davis, from St. Paul, on the 
boardwalk at Nice, where 
Mrs. Snyder went for two 
months with her class of 
pupils from Florence. Mrs. 
Snyder has a villa in Flor- 
ence, where she makes her 

permanent home. 


HELEN KELLER 
LISTENING TO 
ENRICO CARUSO. 
This interesting picture, 
taken in Atlanta, Ga, about 
1914, shows the famous deaf, 











dumb and blind woman “lis 
tening” to Caruso by placing 
the tips of her fingers against 
the outside of his laryne 
The portrait of Caruso, inci 
dentally, is one of the best 
and most life-like ever taken 
Photograph loaned to the 
Musica Courter by Wil 
liam J. Guard 
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Sa fan watts 
PAUL WHITEMAN, 
who has just completed a triumphant tour of the South and is now on the 
Pacific Coast with his orchestra of twenty-five, where he will play five 
concerts in Los Angeles and five in San Francisco during the course of 
the next two weeks. (From a sketch by Ed. Randall.) 


LILLIAN 
CROXTON, 
coloratura soprano of 
New York, is now in 
Florida, where she will 
combine a pleasure 
trip with her profes 
sional engagements 
and will sing at 
Miami, Jacksonville 
and St, Augustine. The 
accompanying snap 
shot shows Mme. : DICIE HOWELL, 
Crorton aboard the 
steamship Arapaho, 
entering the harbor at 
Miami. 





HU 


snapped after a walk in the Bois de Boulogne, seated on the 
steps of the Are de Triomphe in Paris Vise Howell, who 
has just returned from five months in Paris, is again active 
in America, She appeared as soloist with the Lenow String 
Quartet in South Orange, N. J., January 26, and followed 
this engagement with concerts in Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mass. During this month and part of March 
the soprano will be occupied with an extended Southern tour 
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pianist, who will 
Oscar Seagle (right) ‘ Pi ‘ give his New York 
saying good-bye to one } recital on Thursday 
of his professional bs . evening, February 
pupils, Harold Kel- : 26, at Aeolian Hali 
logg, when the Neagle —_ > i eee Vr. Sheridan has 
Colony at  Schroon ) a b. ef received = cacellent 
Lake in the Adiron- i : . : ft praise from the 
dacks closed for the ; - > . 2 ‘ preas both in New 
season last October. ae vo Stee é York and abroad 
Vr. Kellogg, a bass, P = a where he has played 
went to Nice, where Se d ; on many occasions 
he has been working always meeting 
with Jean De Reszke, : ; ‘ with UCCOAR 
Mr. Seagle’s colleague through his delight 
and associate in the ¥ ; ful and artinxtis 
De Reszke - Seagle i 4 ' playing Chopin, 
Nchool for Singers. ‘ , Rrahmsa, Ravel 
Ur. Kellogg recently a “ JACKSON KINSEY, Rach, Rameau, 
appeared in Mr. De ‘ bass-baritone, who has been engaged to sing at the Franck and Bala 
Reszke’s production of ’ sy ity Newark Festival on May -4. On February 17 he kirew compositions |F 
Don Giovanni as the ¥ was soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New will comprise his | 
| 





Commendatore and York, and April will find him on a Southern concert New York program 
made a decided hit. tour, his first appearances being in Virginia. 
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Z Teacher of Singing 


sTUDIO: 
309 West 78th Street 
Phone: 4385 Trafaigar 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Joseen REGNE AS a er 
cla Cone by 


Voice Production without Interference 
Mies Ethel Pielifer, Asst. Teacher 








JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 6100 744 7th Ave., N. Y. City 


Master school for 

pianists and piano 

students in the musica] 
center of Paris. For terms apply to 


MME. MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
7, rue Chaptal, Paris, France 


Yoloe Placement and cree @ Class 
ADDRESS: 
243 Central Park West 
New York 


\ SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


‘ BROWNE '2.7%2 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio—145 East 60th © ireet Tel—2356 Regent 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THK WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


‘MENDELSOHN Baritone 


Touring as Schubert in BLOSSOM TIME 
, For information “PN Louls Simmions, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
Li | ew York City 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
Studio: 157 rue du re © St. > See Paris 


ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 


DAVID - HUSSEY 


HARP “i VOICE 


Phone: Riverside 4122 Stadios; 204 West 92nd St., N. Y. 


MACBETH 


Chicage Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


JOHN Mic CORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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511 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used. 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna A Q Vocal 
Soprano , Teacher 


From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan Opera, New York = 
etc Available for Opera, European theaters. Coach 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calve, 
Also VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 
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Erno Balogh Broadcasts His Compositions 
Erno Balogh, pianist and composer, broadc asted two of 


his piano compositions from WYNC on February 5. These 


were the Dirge of the North and the Caprice Antique, which 
are to be published shortly by Carl Fischer. They have been 
arranged—transcribed, rather—for violin and piano by 





ERNO BALOGH. 


Balogh’s friend, Kreisler, and published in this form by Carl 
Fischer, as well as being played by Kreisler. 

Mr. Balogh gave an interesting interview to Fischer's 
magazine, The Musical Observer, recently, in which he de- 
scribed Kreisler as he knew him, intimately, during concert 
tours when he was acting as Kreisler’s accompanist. It 
contains many details of Kreisler’s character and manner 
his energy and his simplicity especially—which are of inter- 
est as well as value 


Gabrilowitsch Tribute to Courboin 


When Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, appeared 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch recently, playing Widor’s sixth symphony with the 
orchestra, the Scriabin Poem d’Extase and a group of stand 
ard organ solos, the audience enthusiastically recalled the 
virtuoso many times, and the press acclaimed him. 

But Courboin values more highly than these ovations the 
letter which Gabrilowitsch wrote Alexander Russell, manager 
of the Courboin tours for the Wanamaker Auditorium, in 
which the noted pianist and conductor said: “It is a pleasure 
for me to tell you of the extraordinary success Courboin 
accomplished with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra when he 
appeared here, playing the Widor symphony and some solo 
numbers. He is indeed a magnificent artist on his instru- 
ment and a fine musician from every point of view. The 
impression he made on our audience was tremendous.” 

During his southern tour in February and March, Cour- 
boin will appear for the second time with the Fine Arts 
( lub of Palm Beach, Fla., on which occasion, in addition to a 
number of solo appearances as organist, he will play the 
orchestral part of Mozart’s double concerto for two pianos 
with Gabrilowitsch and Samaroff. Courboin will make his 
first public appearance in New York City since his return 
from the Pacific Coast at the Wanamaker Auditorium this 
afternoon, February 19, assisted by Marcel Grandjany, the 
noted French harpist 


De Horvath Creates Sensation 

Cecile de Horvath created a sensation with her playing 
of the Glazounoff sonata in B flat minor at the State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, on November 13. The 
Morning Chronicle critic wrote as follows: “She's a tiny 
little body is this Cecile de Horvath, but in “her dainty per 
son is contained absolute authority over the concert ‘grand 
piano. And last night she made that instrument talk, laugh, 
and cry to the enchantment of an audience of 1,000 people 
who were fortunate enough to attend her recital. ; 
For Mme. de Horvath had everything. Her tone was mar- 
velous. Clear, bell-like and sustained it poured forth from 
the dancing fingertips of the player to enthrall listeners. One 
did not require a musical education to comprehend the mes- 
sages of the composers whose works Mme. de Horvath 
interpreted. The theme of a composition never was lost in 
the maze of arpeggios, and runs faultlessly executed, in 
which it was enveloped. The writer, whose musical 
education is too elementary to bring him enjoyment from the 
piano sonata as it usually is rendered, was in entire accord 
with the member of the audience in the third row back who 
breathed a reverent ‘My God’ barely audible in the momen- 
tary hush which preceded the storm of applause that broke 
at the close of Glazounoff’s sonata in B flat minor.’ 


Gange a Favorite in New York 


Fraser Gange has already made nine appearances in New 
York this season. He has sung with the Beethoven Associa- 
tion, given a program at the Bohemians, given a recital under 
the auspices of the Lewis and Skye Society, been soloist 
with the Christian Science Institute Chorus, appeared as 
soloist with the Old Masters Trio and has been soloist four 
times with the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Gange 
is shortly to make it ten appearances, with a recital at 
the Mannes School. 


Norfleet Trio Touring South 


On January 26 the Norfleet Trio left for a four weeks’ 
tour of the South, playing first in Raleigh, N. C., then in 
Georgia and Alabama, to be followed by the annual Texas 
tour. Three concerts are booked in Beaumont, by Ione 
Towne-Locke, two matinees for school children and an 
evening program. February 10 the Norfleets gave their 
fourth concert in Dallas for the Women’s Club, at Stone- 
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leigh Court; San Marcos, Waco and Denison will also 
hear the trio. A group of compositions written for the 
Norfleets by the Texas composers ( ‘arl Venth, Louis Versel, 
and Frank Renard, will be featured on the Texas programs. 
These compositions will be included in the Norfleet Trio 
—— which Carl Fischer is soon to bring out. 

The Norfleet Trio gave the program of the concert pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Board of Education at De 
Witt Clinton High School on January 18. The players gave 
the Saint-Saéns trio in F major, a group of short trio 
pieces, and groups of solos for each instrument; every num- 
her was encored by an enthusiastic audience of ‘1,500 people. 


Klibansky Pupils Active 

Alveda Lofgren appeared with success in a concert given 
at the Lyceum Theater in East Orange recently. Lottice 
Howell is meeting with success on her tour with the Im- 
presario Company; she has been in Chicago, Kansas City 
and Des Moines. Winifred Parker received favorable no- 
tice on her singing in Handel's Messiah in Vancouver last 
month. Lucille Bethel, soprano soloist at the Church of the 
Redeemer in Newark, has been active during the past few 
weeks, appearing before the Newark Athletic Club, the 
Newark Schumann Music Club, the Alliance Club of New- 
ark, and at a musicale at the home of Dr. Walker. Edith 
Dixon recently sang at a recital at the American Institute 
of Applied Music with success. 

Another Klibansky artists’ recital was given under the 
auspices of the Battle Hill Club in White Plains, N. Y., on 
February 6, at which time the following singers appeared: 
Mabel B esthoff, Edith Dixon, Myrtle Weed, soprano; Gladys 
Bowen, contralto, and Cyril Pitts, tenor 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Activities 


Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, and Ernesto Bertimen, pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital in the La Forge-Berimen Studios on 
Thursday evening, January 22. Monsieur Maxime Mon- 
gendre, Consul General of France, was guest of honor. 
Miss Bartholomew gave her New York recital at Town 
Hall, February 4, and Mr. Bertimen appeared at Aeolian 
Hall, February 1. 

Two young artist-pupils of the La Forge-Berimen Stu- 
dios, Mary Frances Wood, pianist, and Edna Bachman, so 
prano, gave a joint recital in Watertown, N. Y., January 
26. The Watertown Daily Standard stated that “Through- 
out a well balanced program the two young and attractive 
artists held the audience enthralled.” 


Muenzer Trio on Successful Tour 
The Muenzer Trio, of Chicago, is just in the midst of a 
successful concert trip through the state of Michigan, also 
touching some neighbor states, Indiana, Ohio and Ontario. 
When these three artists return to Chicago from this tour 
they will have played in nineteen cities during a little over 
three weeks’ time. They have received high praise from the 
press wherever they have appeared, especially from Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Bay City, Detroit and Toledo. 
The Muenzer Trio has alre ady signed for next season 
with the well known management of Harry and Arthur Cul- 
bertson, which means another very busy season. 


? SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 
George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion Lovell, Ellie Marion Ebeling, George 
H 1 Rita Sebasti Anna 


Rothermel, Hardgrave Kirkbride, Joseph 
Reichi, Bertha Johnston, ete. 


FALL CLASSES NOW IN SESSION 


the New York pieties Metropolitan Opera How 
Phone: as. bee, and 2634 1425 breedeey, New York 
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JOSEF HOFMANN TEACHING AT THE 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Noted Pianist Looks Upon Each Pupil as a Musical Problem 


Josef Hofmann, the artist, and Josef Hofmann, the 
teacher ! 

It would seem conventional to accept the former and ex- 
plain the latter. A day spent at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, however, where Hofmann is teaching, 
serves but to emphasize the artist and reveal the teacher. 

“He plays no music but that of beauty and good breeding, 
and he plays it like a thoroughbred,” wrote Ernest New- 





man, the London critic, who as guest-critic of The New 
York Evening Post is conducting its music columns. “Who 
else can give us all in one so many of the things that make 
music beautiful—loveliness of tone, delicacy of shading, a 
fortissimo that never becomes brutal, a rhythm that can at 
will be either steady without monotony or varied without 
caprice, and above everything the feeling that what we are 
listening to is not so much of a performance as an improvi- 
sation, as if the music were being born then and there.” 

That which impresses the distinguished guestecritic on 
the concert platform, is equally visible in the teacher at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. The deep feeling, the transcend- 
ent knowledge of music and the infinite patience which has 
transmuted that knowledge into art incomparable, all stand 
out in Hofmann’s teaching day. 

Yet the artist is never submerged in the teacher, for Hof- 
mann does not for a single moment lose sight of the fact 
that “art lives by delicate and just relations and contrasts, 
never by brute force; it suggests rather than fully realizes.” 

‘Girls play harder,” Mr. Hofmann exclaimed at the con 
clusion of a teaching period, “They play with a tremendous 
amount of force. There is a certain amount of hardness 
in their playing. They lack sentiment. Men are more senti 
mental than women.” 

“It is a problem in psychology,” declared Hofmann, the 
teacher, because Hofmann, the artist, knows that beauty is 
delicate and elusive and rare and must be felt within before 
it can be interpreted without. 

“I look upon each pupil as a musical problem,” Mr, Hof 
mann said. “Each must be studied, as in my workshop at 
Aiken I study chemistry, physics, electricity, learn how to 
take an engine apart, and how to put it together, in order 
to better understand how the engine runs. 

Mr. Hofmann spends six hours a day teaching at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. During this period he is living 
just a: of Philadelphia, at Merion Station, in the home 
of Mrs. Edward W. Bok, president of the Board of 
Trustees. His studio at the Institute is equipped with two 
Steinway grand pianos, and there is a note of quiet elegance 
in its furnishings, to which the flowers which frequently 
find their way to the studio from his Philadelphia admirers 
add a bright, light touch. 

He said that he wanted a little more time for observation 
before he would feel justified in prophesying what contribu 
tion the Curtis Institute of Music may make to musical 
progress in America. But, like all intense thinkers, Mr. 
Hofmann has definite ideas upon the subject. 

“The conservatory that is to implant the highest musical 
ideals,” he said, “must have two things, among others, 
which I consider indispensable. First, it must have the best 
teachers. Then, it must have the best pupils. The musical 
school that is free from commercial limitations, so that it 
can attract the first and confine itself rigorously to the sec 
ond, may even then fail to make any contribution to musical 
progress in America. I do not know. Time alone can 
demonstrate that, for America is still in its infancy, music 
ally speaking, and some different little characteristics may 
have to be developed. 

“Americans, for example, strongly look out for ‘thrills’ 
music is not exactly built on that line. One cannot start 
with a thrill, continue with a thrill and end with a thrill. 
Music seeks to transmute emotions into ideas. It is a 
medium of expression—the phrase ‘words cannot express’ 
is literally true—music has something to express, and until 
we can ‘get’ the message, we are infants still, musically 
speaking ! 

“T should also like to see an ever increasing number of 
scholarships made available for talented young musicians. I 
would not have one ever turned away because of lack of 
funds. To me it always seems a great possible loss to the 
world to have someone of real musical ability denied the 
right to develop it, because of limited scholarships. I am 
glad to learn that it is the policy of the Curtis Institute of 
Music not to turn a deaf ear to any talented person who 





may apply, and I wish that the principle might be an estab 
lished one in every school elsewhere. To start these talented 
young people with the very best teachers is to give them a 
real start, and the future is full.of promise if the door of 
opportunity could thus be opened to them, and they could 
acquire the highest musical edycation without having to 
worry about board and bed while getting it.’ 

It has been said that great artists do not make the best 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 


in his studio at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadel 
phia, where he is teaching 
piano. At the piano is 
Harry J. Kaufman, the first 
pupil to be accepted by Mr 
Hofmann out of more than 
fifty applicants. Kaufman, 
who acts as accompanist for 
the violin classes of Carl 
Flesch at the Institute, was 
playing the Fledermaus by 
Strauss-Godowsky for Mr. 
Hofmann when the photog 
rapher “caught” the study. 
(Kubey-Rembrandt studios.) 


teachers because they are too intensely individualistic to be 


cooperative, and too temperamental to be patient. To Mr 


Hofmann neither applies. He has shown himself codperative 
even to the extent of living up to the spirit of such a routine 
His patience 


school law as “No smoking in the studios.” 
with pupils, perhaps awed by their proximity to the “greatest 
of living pianists,” has inspired them with affection and an 
overwhelming determination to do their utmost. Their 
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problems have been made his problems and none has been 
too small for painstaking explanation on his part. 

Mr. Hofmann will participate in the faculty recitals of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, and is scheduled to play on 
March 5, with Carl Flesch of the violin department, in the 
Academy of Music foyer. 

He is assisted in teaching by David Saperton, of New 
York, son-in-law of Leopold Godowsky 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest March 7 


The ninth annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest will be 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 7. This con 
test is one of the series of national contests which are con 
ducted by the Intercollegiate Musical Council, Albert | 
Pickernell, president. Glee clubs have entered from Dart 
mouth, Harvard, Amherst, Yale, Columbia, New York Uni- 
versity, Fordham, Princeton, Penn State and Middlebury 
In addition to these glee clubs there will appear the winner 
of the New York State Glee Club Contest, held in Syra 
cuse on February 13, the winner of the Mid-Western 
Glee Club contest held in Chicago on February 14, and the 
winner of the Missouri Valley Contest held in Kansas City 
on February 9 

The glee clubs compete for a silver loving cup presented 
by the University Glee Club of New York, which organi 
zation is sponsor of the Glee Club Contests 


Westerners Appreciative Says Middleton 
“The worst shock which many artists who go West for 
the first time usually encounter,” says Arthur Middleton 


“is when they discover that the people are not barbarian 
after all and resent very much being ‘sung down to.’ They 


have not had many concerts until just lately, it is true, but 
the phonograph and player piano have been with them a 
long time and have done wonderful pioneer work for good 


music.” 


Cortot Booked for Pacific Coast Tour 


Alfred Cortot's Pacific Coast tour begins in San Fran 


cisco on February 22. His itinerary brings him to Oakland 
on February 23; Piedmont, February 24; Stockton, Feb 
ruary 25; Los Angeles, February 27 and 28, (soloist with 
Philharmonic Orchestra); Tacoma, March 3: Portland 


March 4, and Seattle, March ¢ 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Endicott 2540 401 Knahe Guanting. New York ony 


ITALY produces great singers, because allen, by reason of its 
pure vowel sounds, a natural voice pr l 





is oducer, Class 
or private lessons. Lectures on Wednesdays at 11 o’clock 
SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
624 Madison Ave. (50th St.), N. Y. Tel. Regent 7378 Est, 1906 
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Exclusive Management 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 
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New York City 
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MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION SOLO VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
189 Claremont Ave New York City 
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VIRGINIA GILL Lyric Soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm’’ 
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‘She looked delightful and sang 
well. Miss Fitziu has a good voics 
and a conception of the part that 

commendable sincerity.” 
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ANNA 


STRASSNER 


VIOLIN AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS 
Studio; 12332 Riverside Terrace, near 18ist Street, New York 
Telephone Billings 8832 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tea: 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y. 


FRANK PARKER 


Baritone 
Head of Vocal Department - Utica Conservatory, | Utica, N. Y. 


BARTON BACHMANN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
HAL STEINER, Winfield, Kansas 
Tour Direction: Sparling & _Showaiter, 
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BARITONE 
116 West 72nd Street, New York City 
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MILDRED Concert - Oratorio- Recital 
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DESERVING STUDENTS SHOULD BE HELPED WITHOUT 


NECESSITY OF PRIZE COMPE 


TITION—ALEXANDER RAAB 


In a Music School Prize Competitions Stimulate Students, but Public Contests Over-Stimulate and Are Dangerous and 
Failure Brings Discouragement—Pupils Should Be Ready before Making a Debut—Does Not Think Playing in 
Picture Houses or Restaurants While Studying Brings Good Results—Suggests a Board of Musicians 
to Advise Philanthropic People Where and How their Money Will Do Students the Most Good 


Alexander Raab, who is widely known as a pianist and 


instructor, is so busy teaching at the Chicago Musical Col- 
a representative of 
which finally 


THE 
was 


lege that it has taken months for 
Musicat Courier to secure an interview, 
obtained with the help of the gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, Carl D. Kinsey. 

Entering the studio of Mr 
Raab, Mr. Kinsey interrupted a 
lesson long enough to explain the 
object of the visitor’s call and 


advised his popular piano in 
structor to give the desired inter 
View. 


“What would you like to know 
that would be interesting to your 


readers?” ventured Mr. Raab. 
“First of all, what do you think 
of all these competitions offered 
all over the country to students?” 
“Those competitions are good 
and bad. In a music school, com 
petitions stimulate pupils, but 


public dangerous, as 
they over stimulate the students 


lo compete for a prize is all 


contests are 


right, but to compete for many 
prizes is all wrong If those 
who offer prizes tor contests 
would put their heads together 
and give purses that would per- 
mit deserving students to get, 
when necessity requires, their 
studies free of charge, they 
would be doing students and 
teachers a great good. Gener 
ally, the burden of free scholar 
ships falls on the schools and 
teachers who offer them Rich 
people come to the fore and offer 
to pay for the student who, in a 


victorious. 
Would it 
to give the student 
who deserves financial support, 
the prize without his or her hay 
ing to compete for same? Com- 
petitions will soon become a 
mania among pupils unless some 
thing is done to discourage same. 


competition comes out 
Why the competition ? 
not be better 


The students of today are the 
future artists of tomorrow. We 
must therefore train those stu- 
dents well—not with the view of 


having them win prizes but with 
the view of having them enter 
the profession they have chosen 
for their field of endeavor fully De 
prepared Those who offer 

prizes do so with the best of intentions. They do not know 
that their offer is often the cause of discouragement to some 


Gueldre 


photo 


young students. To make this clear, take a pupil entering 
a competition. That student has worked with only one pur 
pose in mind—that of winning the coveted prize and not 
with a vie w of ameliorating his or her ability as a pianist. 


If he fails he will be discouraged, often give up his studies 
and often he is the very one who has a bright future in 
store for him. Good talent generally is found among 
modest students. The conceited ones do not go very far, 
and the modest but promising student, meeting defeat in a 
competition, feels so keenly not to have won the prize that 
even if he does not give up his studies, discouragement 
hinders his progress for a while, 
“For all those reasons a teacher 
permitting one of his students to enter a competition out- 
side of those held in the school, and he must not keep his 
student on one concerto for two years in order to have him 
win the prize. Due to competitions, I have had quite a few 
students lately who have said to me: ‘I want to work on 
this composition. I want to enter such and such contest.’ I 
laugh at such talk and tell them the truth about competi- 


must be very careful in 


tions. After all, a music teacher should be like a doctor. 
He should tell his pupil, as the doctor does his patient, the 
true state of his condition. You have teachers who flatter 


student 
can make my 


and the 
Jhen do you think | 
Next month?’ 


pupils by telling them how great they are, 
will quickly answer: ‘W 
debut? Next week? 

“When they ask me such questions, I answer them: ‘When 
you are ready, that depends on you. Work hard not only 
with your fingers but with your mind. Do not think how 
much money you will make, but how well you will play, 
and do not try to get a position until you know that you can 
fill it. Artists are built step by step and you must begin 
at the hase and not at the top. I believe that it is injurious 
jor you to play ina moving picture theater or in a restaurant 
while studying. The music that you would play there is not 
the kind to help you in your studying. I know that you have 
to pay for your lessons, but I wish you could find someone 
who would help you financially so that you could devote all 
of your time to study as you should.’” 

“From what you say you are against competitions. You 
are against students paying their way through college?” 

“No, my dear sir, I am not against competitions nor 
against students paying their way, but there must be a limit 
to contests; otherwise, we will have contests every day—a 
continual race for prizes—and as there must always be losers, 
there will always be sick hearts and this will not help the 
cause of the American student. As to paying their way 
through school, I think it is regrettable that they have to do 


that. When one has made up his mind to be a pianist, he 
must study to be a pianist and not do other work. A 
waiter is a waiter and a pianist is a pianist. The com- 


parison may not be very elevating, but there are young piano 





students who serve as waiters in some restaurants in order 
to pay for their tuition. That is wrong. They should be 
given help for those years of study if deserving, by rich 
people who would be advised to do so by a board of musi- 


ALEXANDER RAAB. 
cians appointed for that purpose—that of telling  philan- 
thropic rich people where and how their money will do 
students the most good.” 
The writer would like to have asked a few more questions, 


but the minutes flew so fast there was not time for more. 
So the interviewer departed, and the student's sigh of reliet 
indicated that we had already stayed too long. 


LOUS BACHNER Vote 


Teacher of Schiusnus, Karin Branzell, a and many 
other leading European a 
Assisting Teacher: CURTIS V. CRELLIN Berlia W. 


SWAYNE * 


3 Ave, Sully Prud’homme (Quai d’Orsay) Paris vii, France 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy, 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, via 
Durini, 31 
Telephone 10-345 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES HEARING 
MANY NOTED ARTISTS 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Soloist on Philharmonic’s “Pop” 
Program—Maier and Pattison, Alfred Mirovitch, 
Erna Rubinstein and Heifetz Among Concert 
Givers—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 30.—The popular program of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, given under the baton of 
Walter Henry Rothwell on January 25 at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, fully justified its name before a house which 
was filled in spite of the rain. Edna Gunnar Peterson, 
pianist, was the soloist, and played the Grieg concerto in A 
minor, op. 16. Both she and the orchestra received an ova- 
tion. The portion of the Berlioz symphony, Harold in 
Italy, and the Ravel La Valse met with popular approval. 
But the favorite seemed to be Dubois’ Xavier. It was 
evident that the orchestra enjoyed it as much as the audi- 
ence. Wagner's Rienzi overture and Brahms’ overture, 

the Academic Festival, were also delightfully rendered. 
MAIER AND PATTISON 

_On January 27, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a two- 

piano program at the Philharmonic. Chabrier’s Spanish 

Rhapsody was the most astonishing performance of an 

astonishing program. The artists played apparently with 

one mind and the audience was wildly enthusiastic. 
ZOELLNER QUARTET 

The Zoellner Quartet, which has not played for several 
months owing to “the illness of Antoinette Zoellner, gave its 
second chamber music evening on January 27 in the Bilt- 





more Music Room. Marjorie Dodge, soprano, who has 
been recently added to the faculty of the Zoellner Music 


soloist. She gave four numbers in an 
artistic manner. These Zoellner chamber music evenings 
have come to be musical events and are always well at- 
tended by musicians, 
CHILDREN’s Concert—Guy Mater So.oist 

The first of six concerts for children, arranged by Kath- 
ryn Monteville Cocke, and L, E. Behymer, took place re- 
cently. Guy Maier, noted for his children’s programs, was 
the pianist and he invited his audience to sing and whistle 


School, was the 


as he played, which every one did with energy and en- 
thusiasm. 
ALFRED MtrovitcH 
Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, gave a program at 


January 26, under the auspices of the 
Although he has appeared as soloist on other 
this is his only entire recital here in two years. 

RHONDDA WeLtSH MALE SINGERS 

The Rhondda Weish Male Singers appeared in Trinity 
Auditorium, January 22 and 23, under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club, before a large and delighted audience. 

ErNA RUBINSTEIN 

The young Hungarian violinist, Erna Rubinstein, played 
a difficult program, January 29, at the Philharmonic. Her 
technical equipment was marvelous and she dazzled her 
hearers with her beautiful playing. The auditorium was 
filled. 


the Philharmonic, 
Italian Club. 
programs, 


Heiretz Hearn 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave two programs in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium recently and, as usual, held his listeners 
spellbound with the beauty of ‘his playing. 

Notes 

January 22, the Los Angeles String Quartet gave a 
classical program. This comparatively new organization 
consists of Albert Augermayer and Hans W hippler, vio- 
lins; Alard de Ridder, viola, and J. Heyman, pianist. 

The Ellis Club Men’s Chorus, assisted by members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave the second concert of 
the season January 28. Mrs. Henion Robinson at the piano 
was assisted at a second piano by her daughter, Dorothy, 
in one of the numbers. Several Wagner selections were 
the main offerings given with distinction. Mary Both- 
well, contralto, was the soloist and displayed a fine voice 
and personality. J. B. Poulin was in his usual good form 
and under his expert direction the Ellis Club is continually 
producing work of greater worth. 
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auditorium of the Hollywood High School, under the 
auspices of the Hollywood Community Chorus and the 
Southern California Eisteddfod. A chorus of 100 voices 
and fifty symphony players, under J. Arthur Myers, came 
trom Glendale. Large numbers came also from all the 
surrounding towns. Hugo Kirchhofer directed. 

Two California singers charmed a large audience in the 
Biltmore Hotel ballroom, January 22—Emma Fitch, a con- 
tralto of Fresno, who displayed genuine artistry, and four- 
teen year old Ruth Wilson of Los Angeles who proved her 
technic and musical understanding to be beyond her years. 

Charles Metz, twelve year old Hollywood boy who earned 
his violin selling Evening Heralds on a Hollywood corner, 
and as a result of the Herald’s story of his efforts became 
a pupil of George Lipschultz, director of the orchestra at 
Loew's State Theater, is reported as having shown real 
ability and to have a future. 

Salvador Ordonez, pianist, gave a concert January 29 at 
the Ambassador Theater. 

The University of Southern California music 
added Max Swarthout, pianist, to the faculty. 

Harriet De Ment Packard, whose Pasadena 
known as the Play Box Studio, is director of music 
Pasadena Community Play House. 

Letitia Ann Miller, violinist of Oakland, is visiting friends 
here. 

The Neblett Concert Trio played at a reception, January 
25, given by the Southern California Music Company to 

Alfred Mirovitch, 

The Music Travel Club, of which L. E. Behymer is one 
of the organizers, is about to extend its activities to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club met at the Ambassador 
for lunch, January 27, about 100 to 150 being hae 


school has 


studio is 
for the 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Long Beach, Cal., January 27—The new Civic Opera 
Club made its bow on the evening of January 23, in Robin 
Hood, at the auditorium of the Ebell Club. The opera was 
repeated on January 4, evening. William Conrad Mills, 
director, has been working on the civic opera idea for some 
time and is being congratulated on an enterprise that may 
mean much to the artistic growth of this city. The opera 
was well cast under Mr. Mills’ direction, w ith a number of 
semi-professionals scoring high in the parts, including Flor- 


ence Van Dyke, Roscoe Bell, Gladys Hanna, Cecil Sterling 
Price, Leslie Hodgins, Jack Jones, Mrs. W. A. Kalk, Theo 
Arbeely, Lawrence Harris and Frank Maslen, The Tinkers 


chorus was amusingly given by a chorus of physicians of 
Long Beach. The club hopes to start rehearsal on a second 
light opera within a short time. Much encouragement is 
given Mr. Mills by civic authorities and prominent people 
interested in the musical life of the city. 

An interesting program was given at the Second Presby- 
terian Church by Elizabeth O'Neil, pianist, and Mrs. O. G 
Hinshaw, reader. 

Gertrude Ross, southern California composer- pianist, gave 
an instructive program in the folklore and music of the 


Latin Americans of California, at the Fitzgerald _ Music 
Auditorium, on the evening of January 18. Mrs. Ross is 
doing much in collecting and preserving these melodies. 


She was assisted by Margaret Monson, mezzo-soprano. 

Italian Scenes in Music was the subject of the lecture 
recital presented before the Ebell Club, at its January 19 
meeting, Laurelle Chase, pianist, and Alexander Kisselborg, 
baritone. 

Olga Steeb was the second attraction in a series of four 
musical programs given at the Poly High School for the 
year, at which the student body is the audience. Miss Steeb 
is a popular pianist with the younger set of Long Beach, 
among whom she numbers several graduate pupils. 7 

M. Tk. 


PORTL AND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., January 26.—On January 20 the Mac- 
Dowell Club Chorus, William H. Soyer, director, in con 
junction with the MacDowell Club Trio (Clara Stafford 


violin; Prospera Pozzi, cello; Ruth Lorraine Close, 
harp), gave an interesting concert in the ballroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel. Assisted by Jeanette Boyer Xanten, 
soprano, and Margaret Laughton, flutist, the chorus sang 
Saint-Saéns’ Night and other works. May Van Dyke Hard 
wick was at the piano. 

Maria Ivogun, appearing in the Elwyn Artist Series, sang 
in the Public Auditorium on January 24. She was over 
whelmed with applause. Max Jaffe played the accompani 


Anslow, 
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Concert Bureau, recently played in the Public Auditorium, 
and once more the violinist held his auditors spellbound 
Isidor Achron furnished the accompaniments, There was a 
large audience. pe Ros 


Personnel of San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society 

The long record of successes of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco is particularly gratifying from 
the point of view that every member of the organization is 
American born. The Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco is therefore probably the first front rank ensemble 
that America has developed from among its native born 
artists. This means that America now stands with Eng 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Italy and others in possess- 
ing a chamber music group of native talent that stands on 
the same high plane as the best of their famous ensembles 
Other distinguished and leading quartets and ensembles 
appearing in America contain one or more foreign born 
members—in some cases all are foreign born—and so the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco is unique in rep 
resenting the American development of ensemble playing 
and is truly representative of the highest standing of 
American chamber music. 


Louis Persinger is a native of Rochester, Il Louis 
Ford was born in Salt Lake City, Utah. Nathan Firestone 
comes from St. Paul, Minn.; Walter Ferner’s birthplace 
was Baltimore, Md., and Elias Hecht was born in Atherton, 
Cal. 

Of these artists, Persinger, Ferner and Hecht, after 
studying in America, finished their education in Europe 
and made their reputations there before coming back to 


America, 

Mr. Firestone and Mr 
trained. It will be recalled that when Firestone 
Brahms sonata with Ernest Hutcheson at the 
Festival in 1922, he was hailed there as one of the greatest 
living violists, while Mr. Ford has attracted wide atten- 
tion and notice for his musicianly grasp and unusual execu 
tion of the difficult and peculiar problems of the 
violin desk. He is ranked by the critics among leading 
artists in that position before the public today 

From Denver West the Chamber Music Society has from 
season to season been a welcome addition to the musical 
events in the important Pacific Coast centers. Vancouver, 


American 
played the 
Pittsfield 


Ford are entirely 


second 


Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, Chico, San Francisco, Oak 
land, San Jose, Stockton, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Phoenix and all the smaller 


communities in between crowd their 

Especially interesting are the 
artists coflaborate in the performance. Among these mem 
orable performances are the Brahms quintet with Myra 
Hess and with Elly Ney, the Schumann with Godowsky, 
with Schnable and with Gabrilowitsch; the Chausson cham 
ber concerto with Thibaud and Cortot, the Cesar Franck 
quintet with Harold Bauer, the Dvorak quintet with Arthur 
Rubinstein, the Florent Schmidt quintet with E. Robert 
Schmitz, the second piano quintet of Dohnanyi with Doh 
nanyi, the Goldmark quintet with Moiseiwitsch, the Zsolt 
quintet and the Weber flute trio with Ethel Leginska, the 


concerts to capacity 
concerts in which famous 


Novak quintet with Germaine Schnitzer, the Schénberg 
string sextet with May Mukle and also with Horace Britt, 
the Bridge string sextet with Felix Salmond, the Enesco 
octet and the Mendelssohn octet with the London String 
Quartet, and a long list of other great performances. Since 
these combinations are the exception rather than the rule, 
an idea of the tremendous activities of the Chamber Music 
Society can be readily grasped. 

During the last five seasons the Chamber Music Society 


200 public concerts on the Coast alone, besides 
number of private recitals and engagements 


has given 
a large 
Presser Publishes Buzzi-Peccia Songs 
Theodore Presser & 
lished two new songs by 
World Is Single, and ( 
of Dvorak’s Humoresk 


Company of Philadelphia has pub 
Buzzi-Peccia—Nothing in the 


‘anto di Primavera, an arrangement 


Estelle Liebling Pupils at Capitol Theater 
Louise Dose, contralto, and Viola Shore, 
were engaged by S. L. Rothafel, 
Theater, to broadcast a week 


dramatic 
director of the 
ago Sunday night. 


soprano, 
Capitol 


Crooks Three 


Richard Crooks was 


Times in Philadelphia 


heard in concert and recital in Phila 




















One of the largest groups of community singers ever ments. This brilliant concert brought out a large crowd. delphia on February 10 and 11, and will give another recital 

gathered in Southern California met on January 27 in the Jascha Heifetz, under the management of the Elwyn there on March 3. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 
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lolinist-Teacher-Conductor. e oice Musical Courier*Correspondent 
McKelvey, 1519 Third Ave., Seattle jocoum JOU-JERVILLE of Paris | Representing Edmund J. Myer 805-6 Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Formerly Boston Opera 306 Spring St., Seattle 
Onnren SCHOOL OF MUSIC, and leading grand opera of France 

G7 Head Voice Dept. Cornish School, OWNS, KIRK 

I as Arts and Dancing Seattle. (Fifth Year) KRINKE, HARRY Baritone 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director . ; Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. | 205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. Advanced Instruction of Piano Seattle New York 
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BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 


705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles Music 


E GROSSE, HERROLD 
Baritone and Teacher 
(Savage Grand Opera Company, etc.) 
Pedagogic course under Harold Hurlbut 
rt Bldg., Los Angeles 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


PROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
Sixth Floor of Tajo Bidg., Los Angeles 








ERSINGER, LOUIS 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 
Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 


RONITZ, PHILLIP 
Norwegian a Pianist and 
Pedagogu 
Head of Piano Bepeitinens of Hollywood 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio—California Music Co. Bldg., Los 








BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


Annual 
Harold 





RAFT, CARRIE DONALDSON 
Dramatic Soprano 
‘ogic course under 


t 
Studio, 202 S. Benton Way, Los Angeles 


PILCHER, WILLIAM 
Tenor and Teacher 


Harold Hurlbut 





Annual pedagogic course under 
Music Art Bidg., Los Angeles 


Angeles, Cal. 
OELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
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1250 Windsor Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82nd St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 
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ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
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g Coach and Accompanist to 
as MARTINELLI 

L for six years 

1 itudio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
0 Vocal Coach Phone Endicott 6306 

: BOWIE ocx 

4 Placement 
i COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA. CONCERT OR CHURCH 

Ee Trafalgar 9269 65 Central Park West, N. Y. City 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETT] etiurcnan 


MILANO, ITALY 
Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 35 Park Avenue, New York, 
Philadetphia, Pa. nS 


ney Hall a 
William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 








Protessor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, 


New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“*A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 











Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 
Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, 
Exams (Voice or Piano) Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia. ete 
by Clara Novello Davies, as her Southern representative. 
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Member of Key Club, N 
212 HYDE PARK PLACE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Concert, or 
Endorsed 


















String, Brass, 
Reed, Percussion 
Instruments for 
the Orchestra 


NEW YORK 
120 W. 424 &:., bet. B' way & bth Ave 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


World Famous Japanese Prima Donna 


Touring United States—Season 1925-26 
CONCERT and OPERA 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti 
at the plane 


Management: Fortune Gallo 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Tel. Longacre 8838 














[The following is a list of new music received during 
the week ending February 12. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently inter 





esting and important musically will appear in a later 
issue, | 
BOOKS 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Your Voice and You (What the Singer Should Do), 
a practical application of Psychology to Singing, by Clara 
Kathleen Rogers. 


MUSIC 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


The Everlasting Song, Easter music for mixed voices, 
by F. Leslie Calver 

The First Easter Dawn, sacred chorus for mixed voices, 
by T. Tertius Nobk 

The Lord of Life, for mixed voices, by Alfred Wooler. 

Menuet Heroique, for organ, by H. J. Stewart. 

The Strife Is O’er, Easter song, by Lucina Jewell. 

The Glorious Morn, Easter song, by W. J. Marsh. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Pierrette Among the Shepherds, a 
00k and lyrics by Harold A 
Woodson Curtis 

Seven Tunes for Tots, casy pieces for the piano, by 
Juan Masters 

Work and Play Book, for piano, a help to Musician 
ship, by Mrs. Crosby Adams. 

The Story of Cinderella, for piano, by Ethel Lyon. 

Norrland-Scherzo, for piano, by H. Smidt-Gregor. 

Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), arranged for 
two pianos, four hands, by Edouard Hesselberg. 

I Love to Tell the Story, song for the church, by J. De 
Forest Cline 

Only a Rose, for male voices, by Gaynor-Blake 


pastoral 
Clarke, music by 


opera. 
Louis 


(Charles 8. Miller, Philadelphia) 
A Ghetto Cradle Song, for voice, by Sascha Provlot 
(White-Smith Music Pub. Co., Boston) 


Four Bird Sketches, for piano (op. 115), by R. Dean 
Shure. 
(Guglielmo Zanibon, Padova) 


Twelve rhythmic, technical studies for organ, by 
Oreste Ravanello. 
Vendemmiale, chorus for four virile voices, by Gugli 


elmo Russo 

Fishermen’s Song, a barcarolle, for three equal voices, 
by C. Adolfo Bossi. 

Hymn to the Sea, for four virile voices, by Oreste Ra- 
vanello. 

The Night, for four virile voices, by Alberto Costa 

Prayer and Madrigale, for four male voices, by Vittore 
Veneziani 

Montanina, children’s suite for piano, by 
chetti 

Four Children’s Pieces, for piano, by 


Enrico Gia 


Pietro Paperini. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


(Enoch & Sons, New York) 


Eight Negro Songs from Bedford County, Virginia, 
collected by Francis H. Abbot, edited by Alfred J. Swan. 

In a foreword Mr. Swan says he took down the ac 
companiments of these songs from the playing of Mr. 
Abbot without changing a note. The result is that they 
are far more genuinely Negro than most of the material 
that is published to represent folk music. They are un 
sophisticated and amusing. 

Songs of a Gipsy Trail, by Easthope Martin.—One 
wonders what they mean and where they came from. 
They are so very simple that it is hard to think of a 
contemporary composer writing them. They sound like 
folk songs, or conscious imitations of folk songs. 

The Bells of San’ Clair, by Gordon Johnstone and H. 
O. Osgood.—These writers are always successful in col- 
laboration because both of them thoroughly know their 
trade and turn out skilfully made songs even when they 
write in popular vein. This is a case in point. Although 
popular, it is never cheap and the hand of the master 1s 
evident in every line, as is also the spirit of real creation. 
A song that will rival in popularity others by the same 
authors. 

cc. ¢. Boston) 

Fifty-Eight Spirituals for Choral Use, harmonized by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis.—The book contains sixty 
pieces arranged in a scholarly manner, some with and 
some without accompaniment. Convenient octave edi- 
tion neatly bound. 


Birchard & Co., 


(J. W. Chester, Ltd., London) 


Four Duets from A Musical Dream (1609), by Robert 
Jones; Two songs from A Musical Banquet (1610), by 
Caccini.—Continuations of the Chester publications of 
The Tudor Edition of Old Music. Quaint and amusing. 

Reference Book of Miniature Scores with Thematic 
List.—A fine catalogue which will interest every real 
musician. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 

Walkin‘ in de Gahden, Negro spiritual, by Mark An- 
drews.—A tune full of life. Easy and genuine. 

Nocturne, for piano, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach.—A quiet 
little piece, constructed in a masterly manner, with pretty 
melodies and effective harmonies. 


(Arthur P. Boston) 


Snowflakes, Swedish Cradle Song, May Dance, for vio- 
lin and piano. by Gail Ridgway Brown.—The first named 
is a perpetuum mobile—a good bowling exercise for lim- 
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ber wrist; the next is a very easy first position transcrip- 
tion of the old song; the May Dance is a good time study. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


The Song of Songs, from the Second Hebrew Cycle, 
by Lazare Saminsky, to a poem by Poushkin, dedicated 
to Sophie Braslau, English translation by Lillian Samin- 
sky.—In the traditional manner in which Saminsky may 
hope for success as a composer. 

Intermezzo Scherzoso, Souvenir Intime, for violin and 
piano, by Gustav Saenger. The first, though in 6-8 time, 
sounds like a waltz. Very pretty! The second is a very 
fine, strong, vigorous melody, well spun out, and inviting 
sonority and passion from the player. In both pieces the 
violin part is grateful. 

Effective Violin Solos in the First Position, by Alice 
Jarnett.—As the title says they are “effective,” the critic 
is disarmed. 


PIANO MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS 
The following is the third group of teaching pieces for 
children. After looking over the quantity of material 
sent in, those numbers have been selected which appear 
as being the best of their kind, and they are highly rec- 
ommended to teachers who are in search of modern music 

for the beginner. 
(G. Schirmer, New 


Inc., York) 


Three Descriptive Piano Pieces for Young Folks, by 
Mary Ruth Jesse, entitled The Whippoorwill, The Little 
Drummer and March of the Little Lead Men. These are 
published separately, for first and second grade study, 
depending on the advancement of the child. Just as their 
titles indicate, they are descriptive. You can imagine the 
little toys dancing and the little drummer with his rat-a- 
tat and roll and of course the call of this well known 
bird. They are carefully fingered, and after the child 
has had its preliminaries these little numbers should 
prove fine material for stimulating the imagination. The 
teacher can inspire the kiddies by explaining the music 
in its simple effort to be characteristic. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 


In the Out-of-Doors, by Cecil Burleigh Here is a 
series of seven numbers (published separately) for the 
third grade. The copies at hand are To and Fro and the 
Lilliputians. This column has carried many numbers by 
this well known composer and almost invariably the 
comment has been that he is a musician who understands 
writing for the early grades, and his material, without 
doubt, ranks among the best. These are very short, only 
a page or two pages, and could be used for pupils’ re 
citals aside from the regular studio routine work. 


(The John Church Co., Cincinnati) 


Nine Piano Compositions in the First Grade.—These 
belong to a set to which three different composers have 
contributed. The selections at hand are by Virginia 
Rhodes. They are published separately and the titles 
are Pavane, Quietude, and Romance. These are for chil 
dren who have just learned the notes and understand the 
scale. The simplest sort of pieces, but well thought out 
and carefully fingered. Something must be said also for 
the publication. While the large notes have not been 
used, there is plenty of white space so that the child 
will have absolutely no confusion in reading. These 
three little numbers could be given after a couple of 
months’ study. 

(Carl Fischer, Neu 


Inc., York) 


Enfantines, Ten Pieces for Children, by Ernest Bloch. 

These are published separately and are most attractive. 
The cover will appeal to a child and each one has an 
original drawing by Lucienne Bloch, very characteristic 
of the child mind. These selections vary in grade from 
first to advanced second. This is one of the most fasci 
nating collections sent in, and in the hands of the right 
kind of teacher they should prove invaluable. They are 
mostly for the recital hour for the students which most 
schools have perhaps one day in the week. They are 
pieces that the little students could use on any and every 
occasion to “show off” their advancement and can be 
used to the eminent satisfaction of the teacher. Taken in 
order, these should hold the child for many months. 
In other words, after one is mastered they will surely 
ask for more. The titles of these numbers are Lullaby, 
The Joyous Party, With Mother, Elves, Joyous March, 
Melody, Pastorale, Rainy Day, Teasing and Dream. 


Julievna and Mount Well Received 

Excellent press notices invariably follow concert ap 
pearances by Inga Julievna, Norwegian coloratura soprano, 
and Mary Miller Mount, pianist. After an appearance in 
Hackensack, Mme. Julievna was lauded as follows: “Her 
high, clear voice, charming presence and expressive face are 
keenly enjoyed when she is translating the story which she 
is about to give in a foreign tongue, as well as when she 
sings the story with gestures gay, sad or dramatic, as the 
meaning dictates.” Referring to the same concert, one of 
the critics stated: “Mrs. Mount’s accompaniments to the 
soloist were all that could be desired and showed, as did her 
solos, that she is an accomplished pianist.” 

Mme. Julievna’s recent recital in Maplewood, N. J., 
so successful that it resulted in two engagements 


was 
Ernest Davis’ Dates 

Ernest Davis, tenor, was heard in Brooklyn on January 
18 in a performance of the Stabat Mater, where he as- 
tonished his audience by singing the B flat above high C. 
Mr. Davis was engaged to sing. on May 25, the tenor part 
in The Creation at the North Shore Festival in Evanston, 
but this appearance has been changed to May 30 when he 
will sing the role of Lionel in the opera Martha. 


Easton “Superb” as Madeleine 
The Philadelphia press was enthusiastic about Florence 
Easton’s presentation of Madeleine in Andrea Chenier, as 
given recently by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Philadelphia. According to the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican: “She seemed to take fire from the dramatic situation 
and her singing was superb.” 
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New Orchestra to Give Series of Concerts—Civic Symphony 
Has Usual Success—Heifetz, Erna Rubinstein and 
Crooks and Miinz Heard—Local News 


Denver, Colo., January 29.—Jascha Heifetz and the cap- 
tivating program he selected for his recital here on January 
5 were an irresistible combination. The artist’ was in fine 
form and his brilliant performance called forth a storm of 
applause. A. M. Oberfelder can tuck an additional star in 
his managerial crown for another exceptional concert. 

New SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Rafaelo Cavallo, known here as a theater orchestra con- 
ductor par excellence, has gathered fifty professional musi- 
cians in Denver, with Henry Trustman Ginsburg as concert- 
master, and has ‘announced a series of five symphony concerts 
to be given this spring. The first one took place the after- 
noon of January 9 at the Broadway Theater and was a dis- 
tinct success. Mr. Cavallo displayed his gift for tempo and 
nuance and the men played with smoothness and unanimity. 
The future concerts will be anticipated with interest. 

The soloist on this occasion was Vivienne Perrin Stephens 
who was heard in an aria from Herodiade and was obliged 
to add an encore. 

Erna Rusinstein ASTONISHES. 

Erna Rubinstein’s violin recital here on January 13 was 
a delight. It began with a novelty, a sonata by Heiner. In 
this Miss Rubinstein was only seconded by her accompanist, 
Micklos Schwalb. This was followed by an astonishing 
performance of the Mendelssohn concerto—astonishing not 
only technically and tonally as by reason of the enthusiasm 
and conviction with which the violinist performed it. Other 
smaller numbers were played with the same verve and eager 
abandon and several additions had to be made to the pro- 
gram. The concert was under the management of Slack. 

St. Orar’s Cuoir. 

A revelation of perfection in a capella singing was offered 
on January 15 by the St. Olaf Choir of Minnesota which 
gave a program to an enormous audience in the auditorium. 
Unstinted praise must be accorded F. Melius Christiansen, 
the director, for the remarkable way in which he has 
trained his choir. The fifty-five unaccompanied voices were 
like a polished instrument on which the director played at 
will, and the tonal quality and musical detail left nothing 
to be = sired, The concert was under the local management 
of A. N. Rumin, 

Civic SyMeHony Scores 

At the third pair of concerts of this season, January 16 
and 18, the Civic Symphony Orchestra, Horace Tureman, 
conductor, presented an exceptionally interesting program 
to the evident pleasure of the large audiences. The first 
number was the prelude to Haensel und Gretel, followed 
by four charming excerpts from Castor et Pollux, Rameau, 
and the Tschaikowsky symphony No, 5, all excellently 
played. A decided improvement in the horn section was 
especially noticeable on this occasion. The soloist was a 
youthful violinist, Edward Millstone, who in the Paganini 
concerto disclosed a good, clean technic and ingratiating tone. 

RicHarp Crooks AND Migczystaw MUwnz. 

Richard Crooks and Mieczyslaw Miinz made their first 
bow to a Denver audience on January 21 and each scored a 
tremendous success. Mr. Crooks’ beautiful voice and genial 
personality won for him salvos of applause. Mr. Muinz’s 
exquisite singing tone and poetic interpretations on the piano 
compelled him to add numerous encores. It was an Ober- 
felder concert. 

Notes. 

On January 7, Howard S. Reynolds presented an eight- 
year-old pupil, Tommy Herbert, in a violin recital at Knight- 
Campbell Hall. Tommy, besides having a natural facility, 
has already achieved a well developed technic and large tone. 
His program was an ambitious one. His future progress 
will be regarded with interest. 

A matinee recital was given by the Denver Conservatory 
of Music, Paul Clarke Stauffer, director, on July 11, and a 
well prepared program was interestingly presented by Jack 
Rupp, Blanche Calkins, Nora Sullivan, Robert Bingen- 
heimer, Irene Crain, Thelma Everitt, Russell Grimes, Helen 
Slaughter, J. C. Hunter, Jane Binkley, Lawrence Crittenden, 
Wilma Gerspach and Margaret Stubbs. 

Five piano pupils of Helen M. Hanson gave an attractive 
recital at the Knight-Campbell Hall on January 22. The 
were Gerald Willsea, Billy Stonaker, Mary Elizabeth Han- 
son, Phillipine Anderson and James Pepler. The outstand- 
ing performance was by Mary Elizabeth Hanson, eleven- 
year-old musician, whose violin as well as piano numbers 
bespoke talent. 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Reception 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York teacher of singing, gave a 
teception at her residence studio, 1425 Broadway, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, January 25, in honor of Esther Mun- 
dell of San Francisco. The beautiful studios were packed 
by an audience largely consisting of professional musicians. 

A short musical program was given by Florence Otis 
and Josephine Martino. The former sang two of Claude 
Warford’s songs with the composer at the piano. Her num- 
bers were Pieta, Dream Song, Rhapsody, and If I Could 
Fly. 
Miss Martino, accompanied by Anca Seidlova, was heard 
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in French and Italian songs, as well as songs by American 
composers. Over one hundred guests attended, a partial list 
being herewith appended: Mme. Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
Ernest Appleby, Walter Bogert, Mrs. Nellie R. Eberhardt 
and Mr. Eberhardt, Carl Hahn, Esperanza Garrigue, Eleanor 
Garrigue Ferguson, Clara Kalisher, Mme. Minna Kaufmann, 
Mme. Florence Turner-Maley, Mme. Guttman-Rice, Mme. 
Katheryn Evans Von Klenner, Gardner Lamson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Stickles, W. J. Falk, Mme. Adele Luis Rankin, 
Mme. Leila Troland Gardner, J. Floyd Harris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Campbell, Patricia Patterson, Mme. Alice Rosseter, 
Jas. MacLean; Dr. Z. Ellis, Claude Warford, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bradish and Mrs. D. W. McCrea. 


De Witt Durgin Lash a Busy Conductor 
The American Philharmonic Society of Chicago and the 
North Park College Chorus of Chicago combined to give 
The Messiah in the auditorium of North Park College on 





DE WITT DURGIN LASH. 


the evenings of February 6 and 9, respectively. The solo- 


ists for the first rendition were: Olive June Lacey, soprano; 


Esther Muenstermann, contralto; Arthur Boardman, tenor, 
and Burton Thatcher, basso, with Frank Earnest conduct- 
ing. On February 9 the soloists were: Esther Walrath Lash, 
soprano; Margaret Hearn, contralto; George Tenney, tenor, 
and Lester Spring, bass, with DeWitt Durgin Lash con- 
ducting. The-pianists were Mrs. Nyvall Matson and. Harry 
Carlson. 

Mr. Lash has conducted The Messiah in two other en 
gagements this year—December 25 at the Illinois State 
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Penitentiary, for the twenty-two hundred prisoners, and at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Gary (Ind.); January 25, 
1925. Other dates are pending. 

Mr. Lash makes a hobby of The Messiah for he believes 
that it is the greatest sacred writing we have, and that its 
message has more for the world than any other work. Be 
cause of this, the performance which he conducts always 
take on a new meaning, and is therefore of particular in- 
terest. 

Mr. Lash also has The People’s Church Choir of Chi 
cago, at the Pantheon Theater (seventy-five voices) and 
they can be heard any Sunday morning at 10.30 Chicago 
time, over WQJ, Rainbo Gardens Broadcasting Station, Chi 
cago, 

Mr. Lash is available as guest conductor, for the oratorios 
or special miscellaneous programs. 





Martha D. Willis Talks on Music 

Martha D. Willis, pianist, teacher and lecturer, has begun 
an interesting and ma series of talks on music, 
called The Listener's Guide, at her Carnegie Hall studio 
The series includes six lectures on Monday evenings, each 
one being duplicated on the followig Tuesday morning, so 
that those who miss one may take the other. The first pair 
was given on Monday evening, February 2, and Tuesday 
morning, February 3. The talks include: (1) Some Simple 
Necessary Terms Explained (musical notation, modulation, 
rhythm and time, melody, harmony and counterpoint 
What the Listener Really Needs to Know); (2) The 
Principle of Design in Music (How Small Instrumental 
Pieces Are Made) ; (3) The Orchestra and Its Instruments; 
(4) The Sonata and Symphony; (5) Program Music; 
(6) The Song, Oratorio and Opera 

Mrs. Willis has interested many people who have not had 
an opportunity for technical musical study, but who wish 
to enjoy it more intelligently. She makes the course not 
only instructive, but highly interesting as well, having 
worked out the problem of music appeciation from many 
angles. From practical experience she has grasped exactly 
the attitude of those who attend concerts because they like 
music, but to whom its many complexities are bewildering 
and seem unapproachable without a great amount of study 
She realizes that many questions which are simple and 
obvious to musicians but are perplexing to the uinitiated, 
may be cleared up with a little careful, clear explanation 
For illustration she plays the piano and uses a blackboard 
and Victor records 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
oO r r x Carnegie Hall 
evening Aeolian Hall 
oO ‘ g Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
Orchestra afters ' Carnegie Hall 
ate phony Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
‘ | zky, piat re evening Aeohan Hall 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 
( iren, morning Carnegie Hall 
hk ' 1 ! Carnegie Hall 
‘ Orchestr ( ert rning and afternoon..Aecolian Hall 
St sh re evening Acolian Hall 
H nl P eight st ng Town Hall 
H b Hunga Pallet, events Manhattan Opera House 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 
V’) . Orchestr after I { arnegic Hall 
se] Dushkit 0 recital, afte Aeolian Hall 
M At il, evening Aeolian Hall 
M ~ i. piar recital fterr ' Town Hall 
Alma Gluck P ecita ifternoor Metropolitan Opera House 
Margue erat cenes it tume, evening 
Wallack Theater 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
R a Werre t g recita ernoor Carnegie Hall 
Dorse Whittington, » recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Dai Bue pia recital, evening Chickering Hall 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
a Cantoru evening Carnegie Hall 
Kathleen Hart B ecit fte Aeolian Hall 
M ha Pt k eve Acolian Hal 
May Marshall Rigl recit afte Town Hall 
( song reé eve! Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
ste , .) tra, eve r Carnegie Hall 
{ nstitute ‘eM . Art. evening Aeolian Hall 
> a " Orchests fte ‘ Carnegie all 
PHURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
\ S hor Orchestra ifter Carnegie Hall 
comin Chrchagite. <0 Carnegie Hall 
I kh ecit r lan Hall 
Ks j t Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
j , Orchest ifter ! Carnegie Hall 
York Orchest eve F Carnegie Hall 
‘ « D ‘ g re evening Acohian Hall 
ATURDAY FEBRUARY 
Concert for You l tert Carnegie Hall 
D ( Carnegie Hall 
Anna D P Aeolian Hall 
r al Cor t Town Hall 
NDAY, MARCH 
H iolin recital fte 1 Carnegie Hall 
Sew York mphony Orchestra {ter Aeolian Hall 
Interna nal Composer Guild, evening Aeolian Hall 
Orchestra. after: Metropolitan Opera House 
G g recital, afte Town Hall 
MONDAY, MARCH 
g Ens evening ; Aeolian Hall 
Oliver Dent g recital, afte r . fown Hall 
PUESDAY, MARCH 
Ernest S« g, piano recital, afternoor Aeolian Hall 
} ale Qhuartet, ¢ ing Acolian Hall 
r New, violin ¢ tal, evening Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4 
Philha Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Adela B evening Aeolian Hall 
R. | he ¢ evening Town Hall 
Another Festival for Meisle 
The Westchester County Choral Festival Association has 
engaged Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, as soloist for the opening program of the first 
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festival to be held under its auspices and conducted 
by Morris G. Williams on May 14, 15 and 16 at White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Miss Meisle, now in demand for festivals, will | 
heard earlier in the month at the Newark, N. J 
Music Festival, when she will sing for the second time 
within a year under the baton of C. Mortimer Wiske, 
the last time being on the occasion of the first Phila 
delphi Music Festival last May. The Ann Arbor 
Music Festival Association has engaged Miss Meisle, 
for a third time within three years, to sing at the 
gala performance of the opera La Gioconda, which 
will be the closing event of the May Festival 


1c 


A Fine Verdi Club Afternoon 


A musical and dramatic afternoon was given by the 
Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 14, 
when an excellent program was presented to a large 
of members and guests 

Louise Hunter, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and 
lohn Hutchin, a Norwegian baritone, were the solo 
ist Miss Hunter, a petite singer of captivating per- 
sonality, sang with dramatic effect the Ah fors e lui 
aria from Traviata (Verdi). Her voice has clarity, 
and volume, sweetness and flexibility, and 


number 


resonance 


she handles it with skill; she also displayed real 
artistry of style and after several recalls added as 
encore John Prindle Scott's effective song, The False 


Prophet. Mr. Hutchin was heard in an aria_from 
Don Carlos (Verdi) and a group of songs in French 
by Fauré, Chausson, Laparra and Messager, and by 
special request, the Volga Boat Song. He possesses a 
baritone voice of rich, pleasing quality and of wide 
range, sings with considerable expression and finesse 
of style, and has excellent diction in the French songs 
Laparra’s Des pas de Sabots was particularly en 
joved; as an encore he sang The Trumpeter. Miss 
Hunter and Mr. Hutchin gave much pleasure in duets 
from Thais and Traviata. Mrs. William Gustafson 


was the efficient accompanist. busy 


ollowing the musical program a dramatic reading 
was given by Josephine Beach, with Beatrice Raphael 
at the piano. Admiral Peters, a comedy in one act, 
was given under the direction of St. Clair Bayfield, 
with himself, Guy Cunningham and Jeanne Gordon in _ 
the cast 

Mme. Jenkins introduced her guests of honor, most of 
whom responded with a few words, while special messages 
were delivered by Richard Silvester, Flora Le Breton and 
Emma Steiner. The list of guests of honor included: 
Mrs, P. Wright Edgerton, directress general of the So- 
ciety of Holland Dames; Mrs. James Henry Parker, 
president of the United Daughters of the Confederacy ; 
Mrs. Daniel Pelton Duffé, regent, Charter Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the Union; Mrs. William R. Stewart, president of 
the National Patriotic Society; Mrs. Charles Dorrance 
Foster, the president’s mother; Col. Lowrey Chapter, D. 
A. R.; Mrs. Hiram Deats, regent, D. A. R.; Mrs. Living- 
stone Rowe Schuyler, president general Daughters of the 
Confederacy; Florence Auer; Richard Silvester, president 
of the Drama Producing Society; Flora Le Breton, Lass 
o’ Laughter Co.; Emma Steiner, composer, pianist, con 
ductor, and Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, president of the Calli- 
fornia Club 


Critics Enjoy New York String Quartet 

Following the appearance of the New York String 
Quartet in Pittsburgh, Concert Management Arthur Judson 
received the appended telegram from James A. Bortz, who 
managed the concert: 

Your New York String Quartet delighted a large audience in 
Carnegie Music Hall as the third number of the Bortz Concert Series. 
It was one of the loveliest concerts in my five years’ experience in 


Pittsburgh. I want them for a return engagement. The Quartet 
was forced to respond to a number of encores. I noted also the 
critics were so interested they stayed for the entire program. Con 
gratulations on having one of the very best string quartets now 
before the concert public. Yours sincerely (signed) James A. Bortz. 


Florence Leonard’s Diagnosis Class 

Florence Leonard, assistant to Breithaupt, conducted a 
diagnosis class at her Carnegie Hall studio on Saturday 
afternoon, February 14. The subject for discussion was 
Is There Anything New in Piano Technic? The discussion 
was made more interesting by illustrations played by pupils. 
Following this introduction other players who came for 
suggestions were told what is the most important step to 
take to overcome their faults of technic or interpretation. 


Elsa Alsen Booking Rapidly 


Elsa Alsen has been booked for an appearance with the 
Saltimore Symphony Orchestra in March, immediately fol- 
lowing her dates with the Minneapolis Symphony. Mme. 
Alsen’s manager, Annie Friedberg, reports new bookings 
up to May which may compel this artist to remain in the 
United States until late in the spring. 


Cortot Continues Busy on Tour 


Alfred Cortot continues as busily as ever on his tour. On 
February 16 he played in Tulsa, Okla.; February 17 in 
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WHITTINGTON, 


DORSEY 


young pianist and teacher, who will give his annual New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, February 28. He 
will include on his program the first public performance of a manu- 
script work by Reuven Kosakoff. Mr. Whittington will follow this 


recital with a number of spring engagements. 


sartlesville; and February 18 in Oklahoma City. He will 
start his Coast tour on February 22 in San Francisco. 
On February 23 he appears in Oakland; February 24 in 
Piedmont ; February 25 in Stockton; and February 27 and 28 
he is soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Frederick Moss Makes Home Town Debut 

A large and appreciative audience greeted Frederick D. 
Moss in his song recital on the evening of January 22 at 
Mary Potter School Auditorium, Oxford, N. C. That Mr. 
Moss was feeling his best was clearly portrayed in his 
manner and appearance. He has a lyric tenor voice, beauti- 
ful to hear, and the manner in which he rendered his varied 
program exhibited careful training, reflecting much credit 
upon those who started him on his present career. His 
warmth of expression pleased the vast audience which was 
evidenced in the responsive applause. Oxford, his old home 
town, exhibited highest appreciation of her son’s return 
and showered him with honors. J. H. Buchanan was at the 
piano. 





Hughes to Play February 22 
Edwin Hughes, American pianist, will appear at the 
Hotel Ambassador in New York on an all-American pro 
gram, under the auspices of the New York Matinee Musi 
cale, on Washington's Birthday, February 22. 


Edna Thomas’ Second Recital 


_ Edna Thomas, the “Lady from Louisiana,” will be heard 
in a second recital on March 8 at the Booth Theater. This 
charming and unique artist promises an entirely new pro- 
gram of plantation songs and Creole ballads. 


Leginska Breaks Jordan Hall Record 


A letter from A. H. Handley, local manager who recently 
presented Leginska in a Boston recital states: “This recital 
drew more money than any other pianist has in over five 


years 
Arden to Sing Buzzi-Peccia Song 
Buzzi-Peccia has just completed the orchestration of the 
Wildwoman’s Lullaby, which Cecil Arden will sing shortly 
at one of the Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan. 
Anna Hamlin Returning to America 


_Anna Hamlin, soprano, who has been abroad for some 
time, will return to America about the middle of April. 








Isa Kramer Going to Hurok 


S. Hurok, Inc., announces that Isa Kramer, the singer, 
will be under its management hereafter. 
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Management: 
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Kochanski’s Havana Trip 


In order to play about forty minutes at the third con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Orchestra in Havana, on 
February 3 last, Paul Kochanski had to travel over 3,000 
miles and absent himself from other activities for ten days, 
not to mention the discomforts and inconveniences to which 
he was subjected on the trip. But the artist must be sub- 
servient to his art, contributions of time, talent and energy 
being merely inc idental means to an end. 

When Kochanski was invited to be the chief soloist at 
the series of Havana concerts given under the auspices of 
the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical, he made the sacrifice will- 
ingly, laying aside everything in order that he might add his 
bit to the extension of musical art, and that it was a big bit 
he added is recorded in the reports from the Cuban capital. 





PAUL KOCHANSKI, 
The noted Polish violinist, who made his Havana debut 
on that occasion, was tendered a tremendous ovation cul- 
minating in ten recalls, the enthusiasm of the huge audience 
knowing no restraint. Each movement of the Vivaldi con- 
certo was greeted with a wild outburst couched in demon 
strative terms such as one is unaccustomed to in the States 

cheers, calls, ejaculations, whistles, whoops, clapping, stamp- 
ing, waving of arms, which combined with the clanging 
and honking outside of the auditorium (built with open sides 
on account of the heat) was enough to disconcert any player. 
But Kochanski’s nerve did not crack under the strain; on 
the contrary he infused such fire, dash, beauty of tone and 
polished phrasing into his performance as to arouse a 
pandemonium of spontaneous delight at the close of Saint- 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso, which he gave as a second num 
ber. 

That short time before Havana’s most fashionable and 
cultured populace, consisting of the President of Cuba, high 
officials and the cream of society, was worth all the in- 








JEANNETTE 


Complying with many requests, Jeannette Durno, pianist and pedagogue, 


DURNO. 


hold a four weeks’ 


Canadian Northwest this summer. On her way to the 


July 11 to August 8 inclusive. 


master class for advanced pianists and teachers in the 
Pacific 
Durno will stop in Saskatoon (Sask.) for the class which will extend from 
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convenience the trip entailed. Regarding the personal side 
of this novel experience Kochanski gave the following ac- 
count : 

“On the morning of the day I had planned to leave New 
York, I received word from my manager that, because of 
the floods in the South, it would be necessary for me to 
start sooner and that he had arranged for me to join the 
orchestra special that night at Wilmington. So I hur- 
riedly got ready, and after the concert went aboard the 
train with Mr. Damrosch and members of his orchestra en 
route for Cuba. We were to have stopped at Daytona 
Beach for a concert, but the severity of the floods com- 
pelled a postponement and a change of route, for in order 
to reach Key West on time we had to make a wide detour. 
As it turned out we were delayed five hours, the steamer 
leaving at three o’clock in the afternoon, which brought us 
to our destination seven hours later. At Key West my two 
violins, which had to be registered with the custom house 
officials, were curiously inspected, such vatuable instru- 
ments never before having passed before their eyes. While 
waiting for the boat to start, we amused ourselves watching 
the pickaninnies dive for pennies thrown from the deck. 

“We were met by the president of the Pro Arte and other 
dignitaries, but the rainy, hot and damp atmosphere did 
not dim our interest, although my violins were considerably 
affected by the climate so that I had to remove the strings 
and let them get used to the new order of atmospheric con- 


ditions before using them. In three days, however, they 
were in good shape and my Strad never sounded better 
than at the concert. One feels at home in Havana, which 


is a modern city in every way with a most hospitable popu- 
lace. Everything was done to make our stay pleasant and 
enjoyable. The environment one finds there is different 
from what one might expect—a mixture of Spanish and 
South American culture and customs. It is a really delight 
ful place to visit. As I could speak the language, I was in 
constant demand as interpreter. Naturally, we were feted, 
dined and photographed, and also enjoyed the unique experi- 
ence of posing and parading before a news movie picture 
machine. 

“The public attending the concerts is like that one finds 
in Spain—spontaneous and enthusiastic. The people re- 
spond quickly, sense the good points readily and grasp the 
artistic ideas of the sal sacri easily. I should say that 
they are more musically temperamental than artistically 
profound. They make a terrific noise when they like any- 
thing, and I was astonished that such a classic work as the 
Vivaldi concerto should take so well. The houses were 
big, the whole city apparently being interested in our visit. 
The two things that made the deepest impression on me 
were the tobacco and sugar plantations and the complacent 
attitude of the audiences during the playing of a symphony, 
which of course was attended by a constant din from the 
outside which could be heard by those within. The auditors, 
however, possess the ability of closing their ears to every 
thing but the music, but I could not help feeling that the 
Beethoven symphony was being modernized by the addition 
of these clangs and honks which made the beautiful andante 
sé und like an ultra-modern composition. 

“As the orchestra had another concert in 
long tour on the way home, I left a day 


Havana and a 
ahead, but even 


then was thirteen hours late reaching New York. The 
—— floods were terrible—water, water every- 
where. For many miles the tracks were 


totally submerged. Big trees were uprooted 


and houses overturned. New tracks had 
been built on embankments at enormous 
expense, one railway official stating that his 


road had lost a million dollars in damage 
during a few days.” 


Marcel Dupré at Wanamaker’s 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, 
certizing for the third season in America, 
was heard in an excellent program at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on February 6 
The first part of his program consisted of 
the noble Bach prelude and fugue in E minor, 
charming numbers by d’Aquin, Delamarter, 


now con 


Jepson and Schumann, and a prelude and 
fugue and variations on an ancient French 
carol by the performing artist. Mr. Dupré 
revealed in the rendition of these various 


numbers his thorough musicianship, his skill 
in registration, his good taste and sincere, 
artistic feeling. His own numbers were de- 
lightful, full of rich and individual coloring 
in harmony. 

The interesting feature of the program was 
the improvisation in the form of a suite upon 
a theme presented by Marco Enrico Bossi, 
eminent organist and composer. Mr. Bossi 
handed the theme to Mr, Dupré on the stage 
and remainded for the performance, showing 
signs of gratification at the development of 
the theme. Mr. Dupré, with no more than 
a moment’s hesitation, proceeded to build up 
a suite in four movements prelude, varia 
tions, fugue and toccata. His ingenuity in 
development, the coherency and continuity, 
and the richness of melodic and harmonic 
material put into the work were remarkable 
and gained the greatest admiration from his 
auditors, who filled the auditorium and 
among whom were a number of prominent 
organists. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach Recital 


On February 9 was heard the second of 
the series of all-Bach recitals given on the 


excellent organ of the Church of the Holy 
Communion by the organist of the church, 
Lynnwood Farnam. Three of the biggest 


preludes and fugues were played, namely, 
those in A minor, A major and B minor; 
also the aria in F, and five choral preludes. 
The interested audience, the picturesque 
church (lit by candies only), the impeccable 
technic of Organist Farnam, and the al 
together dignified performance of the entire 
program, these were some of the features 
of the affair. The next program (last of 
the season) will take place February 23. 
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The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


ISZT, greatest 

of all pianists 
preferred the 
Steinway. Wagner 
Berlioz, Rubinstein 
and a host of mas- 
ter-musicians es- 
teemed it more 
highly than any 
other instrument. 


It 


tions that have in- 


is these tradi- 


spired Steinway 
achievement and 
raised this piano 
to its artistic pre- 
eminence which is 
today recognized 
throughout the 
world. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww. Y with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
HENRI ZA 


behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Coloratura Soprano 


Phone 1457 Endicott 
Western Semgpenie Adolph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., Son Francisco 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wnsiithor 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
145 Weet 65th St., New York 


Asistants 





Studio: Tel.: Circle 8815 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas Kansas 





University of Kansas 


* S TONE SOPRANO 


Studio: 144 West 77th S&t., New x 
Telephone: Endicott 1963 
ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Trafalgar 6i11 127 West 78tbS., N.Y 


Concert 


Phone Studios: 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Assisted by{ Poi p. rritze, 'Flutiet 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 








New York 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soprano 
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NIELKA 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


New class for Music Teachers begins Feb. Sth—9.30 A M. 
New clars for Sight Singers begins Feb. 2nd—1.15 P. M. 
Correspondence Courses in Musical Pedagogy. Musician- 
ship and Piano P laying for Teachers Sight singing with- 
out “Do re mi,” “‘Intervals,”” ‘““Numbers. 








Send for Catalogue or call for oeteinaten. 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave., (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9068 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge, 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counrer 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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6 East Eighty-first Street 
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Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
A UNIQUE PROGRAM 


Little Symphony Heard With Civic Choral Club—Spalding 
Plays in Fritschy Series—Volpe, Novaes, Denishawns 
and Hinshaw Opera Company Enjoyed—Toti 
Dal Monte Date Postponed—Notes 
Kansas City, Mo., January 28.—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
with Andre Benoist ‘at the piano, gave a recital the afternoon 
of January 27 at the Shubert Theater, the fourth number of 
the Fritschy Concert Series. Mr. Spalding graciously re- 
sponded to numerous encores and the audience refused to 
leave at the close of the program, Mr. Benoist shared the 

appreciation accorded the artist. 
Votre Prays Berore Musicar Cvus. 

Arnold Volpe has made many friends during his few 
years as director of the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 
His appearance as soloist, January 5, before the Kansas 
City Musical Club, playing the Cesar Franck sonata with 
Pearl Roemer, pianist, brought forth a rising vote of appre- 
ciation for the musical treat. 

Lirrte Sympnony ANp Civic Cnorat Crus. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony—N. De Rubertis, con- 
ductor—assisted by the Civic Choral “un of Kansas City- 
Earl Rosenberg, conductor, Mrs. E. W. Henry, accompanist, 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto its third concert of 
the season, January 4, at Ivanhoe Temple. The orchestra 
played works by Cimarosa, Perosi and Gounod, the Choral 
Club singing numbers from The Messiah. Mr. De Rubertis’ 


Fa 


choice of excerpts from Perosi’s Passion of Christ for 
orchestra was especially fitting. The well schooled chorus 
did some fine singing, being ably assisted by Mrs. Havens, 
who sang Oh Thou That Tellest Glad Tidings, with spirit 
and warmth of tone 
GuIoMAR NovaAEs. 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist, appeared January 6 as the fifth 


number on the Ivanhoe Concert Series at Ivanhoe Temple. 
Dat Monte Date Postponen, 

loti Dal Monte, soprano, was booked to sing January 13 
at the Shubert Theater, the fourth attraction on the Frits- 
chy Concert Series. Sudden illness necessitated the post- 
ponement of this recital to February 10. 

DreNISHAWN DANCERS. 

Ruth St. Denis, with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, appeared on January 20 at Shubert Theater, under 
Fritschy Management, playing to a capacity house. 

HinsHaw Opera CoMPANY. 

Sastien and Bastienne, Mozart; The Maid Mistress, Per- 
golesi, and The Impresario were presented by the Hinshaw 
Opera Company at Ivanhoe Temple the afternoon and eve- 
ning of January 24, under the management of Anna Miller. 
The company, composed of Henri Scott, Hazel Huntington, 
Lottice Howell, Harold Hansen, William Sektberg and 
Frances Tyler, particularly interested the music students of 
the public schools who made up a large part of the audience. 

Notes. 

Local chapters of Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national music sororities, have this season each undertaken 
a series of concerts for the benefit of their music scholarship 
funds 

December 16, Sigma Alpha Iota presented at Trinity 
Methodist Church, a Twilight Musicale, doing honor to 
Victor Herbert in their entire program prepared under the 
direction of Elma Eaton Karr. The following members, 
assisted by the Hanlein-Knutson Trianon Ensemble, ap- 
peared as soloists: Evaline Hartley and Nora Lamar Moss, 
contraltos; Helen Brown Reed and Mrs. Lewis Brittain, 
sopranos, and Eleanor Johnson, pianist. 

January 9, in the Grand Avenue Temple, Mu Phi Epsilon, 
assisted by the Boy Choir, Grace and Holy Trinity Church, 
Mabel Glenn, director, Edna Scotten Shubert, organist, E llis 
DeLong, boy soprano soloist, gave an interesting program. 
Groups of solos by the following members of the sorority 
made up the first half of the program: Esther Darnall, con- 


tralto; Mrs. Franklin Murphy and Mrs. George Rider, 
pianists, and Rozanne Clinton, violinist. The Boy Choir, 
with Ellis DeLong, soloist, sang numbers by Palestrina, 


Beethoven and Gounod for the second half of the program. 
I, 


Harriet Ware Organizes New Jersey League 
Harriet Ware, composer-pianist, whose new suite for 
piano, Mountain Pictures, has just been completed, has or- 





© Underwood & Underwood 
HARRIET 


WARE. 


ganized a New Jersey Branch of The League of American 
Penwomen, the largest women’s literary organization in 
the world. Miss Ware is a national vice-president, and has 
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recently been elected president of the New Jersey branch, 
the first regular meeting of which she called on January 29, 
in New York City, at the home of Ethel White Remsen, who 
is bringing out a new volume of verse. Members of the 
new state organization include composers, artists, play- 
wrights, novelists, etc. Mrs. Albert Payson Terhune, whose 
musical compositions are many and who is the wife of Albert 
Payson Terhune, the novelist, was among those present at 
this initial meeting. She has another novel, The Boarder 
Up at Ems, about to be put on sale. Under Miss Ware’s 
leadership it is certain that the new branch will flourish. 
The other officers are Harriet Fisher Andrews, vice-presi- 
dent; Martha Tarbell, treasurer, and Mrs. Garret Smith, 
secretary. 


Harold Nieuwe Plays in Montreal 


Harold Morris, pianist-composer, appeared in recital at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, on January 26, and gave 
genuine pleasure to his listeners. In reviewing the recital 
the critic of the Montreal Daily Star started that in every- 
thing Mr. Morris did he seemed to know what he wanted 
and how he meant to get it. The interesting program pre- 
sented included two of Mr. Morris’ own compositions, a 
tuneful Doll’s Ballet and the scherzo from his piano sonata. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil in Joint Recital 


Josephine Martino, an artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
created an excellent impression at a joint recital with 
Florence Stage, pianist, on January 30 at the Gardner 
School, New York. Miss Martino sang several groups of 
songs so charmingly and effectively that she was obliged 
to give encores. Miss Stage, who is a pupil of the Gardner 
School, played a number of piano solos with clarity. She, 
as well as Miss Martino, received much applause. 
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NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Concert Piantst and Teacher 
CARLOS FESSLER, Assistant 
Studios: 62 West 82nd Street, N. Y. City. 
303 Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. J. 
Phones : Endicott 3745; South Orange 1251- M_ 





MILDRED MAIRE 
Piane and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 

Tel.: Mad. Sq. 8189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Studio Address: 2720 Broadway, corner 104th 
St., New York City. 
Phone: 


IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 ‘Cathedral 


JENNIE S&S. LIEBMANN 


Studie: 
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Piano and Class Lessons 
1140 St. John's Place, 
Phone: 0981 Decatur 


MABEL COREY WATT, Mus. B. 
Examining Normal Teacher 

1] Supervisor of Music, Flatbush School 

| Five Associate Teachers 
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Brooklys 





555 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Studio—Flatbush School, 1603 Newkirk Ave. 
Phone 7834 Buckminster 
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1] Piane and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Toronte 
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Y Gc. STO WE 

Teacher of Piano 

Pupil of Raif, Moszkowski, Thuel Burnham 
275 Central Park West, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 
| ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Musie Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
1l Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 








A FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 





BBEERT 
Pipe Organ, Harmony 
Theery 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
Stadio: 1934 Farnam Street, Davenport 
WASHINGTON 


ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
314 E. Birch Walla Walla 
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Teacher of Piane, 
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Pianoforte Instruction 

Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipzig) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Four Samoiloff pupils appeared at a concert given at De 
Witt Clinton High School on a Sunday evening of last 
month, and sang very successfully. Lela Saling, lyric dra- 
matic-soprano, who came from San Francisco to study with 
Mr. Samoiloff, is one of his advanced students and the 
possessor of a beautiful voice. She sang Se tu m’ami 
(Pergolesi), Le Steppe (Gretchaninoff), and My Lover 
Comes on the Ski (Clough-Leighter), with clear enuncia- 
tion, and showed beautiful voice placement. Lisa Spunt, 
who came from Shanghai and possesses a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, sang the aria from Samson and Delilah and a 
song by Gounod ; she showed talent and great possibilities. 
Gladys St. John, Canadian by birth, is a well known pupil 
of Mr. Samoiloff, a coloratura-soprano who has made many 
public appearances in opeya and concert; she entertained 
her audience with the aria from Traviata, and sang an 
English song as an encore; the public gave her a special 
greeting. Last on the program, but by no means least, was 
Edward Hoopman, a young basso, who appeared for the 
first time, singing the aria from Zauberflote, and a group 
of songs in German and English; he has a deep register, 
a high F sharp, beautifully placed, and sings with ease. 
The audience gave the singers an ovation, and when Mr. 
Samoiloff was introduced as their teacher he was heartily 
applauded. 

CraupeE Warrorp Pupris Busy. 

Florence Otis, soprano, gave a costume recital for the 
Zonta Club of Utica on February 12, with Mr. Warford at 
the piano. The degree of Master of Music was conferred 
on Willard Sektberg, pianist, on tour with the Hinshaw 
Impresario Company, by the University of Valparaiso, Ind., 
on January 17. Six Warford singers broadcasted a pro- 
gram from station WOR at Chickering Hall on February 
6. Grace Farrar, soprano, has two appearances in Brook- 
lyn this month. Margaret Haase, soprano, assisted by 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, will give a recital at Wurlitzer 
Auditorium on the evening of February 23. Gladys Davey, 
soprano, is engaged for appearances with the Women’s 
Club of Staten Island and at Drew Seminary, Carmel, 


N. Y., in February. Margaret O’Connor, mezzo-soprano, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone, sing this month in Dover 
and Maplewood, N. J., respectively. Margery Lauer, 


soprano, engaged by Keith for the entire season, has three 
weeks booked in Manhattan in February. 


GRAND Opera Society Gives RIGoLeTro. 
February 5 the Grand Opera Society of New York, 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, director, gave the last act of Rigo- 
letto for the program of the New York Port Society at its 
Washington-Sulgrave Institution celebration. Among the 
speakers were George Stewart, chairman of the board of 
governors of the American Sulgrave Institute; Judge Alton 
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B. Parker and Mrs. Henry Mottet, of the Women’s Com- 
mittees of the George Washington Sulgrave Institute. 
Dancers from the Entwistle studio gave dances of the 
period of George Washington, and Lawrence L. Lewis, 
baritone, sang patriotic songs. The opera Rigoletto, was 
sung by Tito Venturi, Hilmer Carlsen, Augustus Post, 
Edna Robinson and Belle Fromme. Gladys Seers and 
Sue Talmadge, overseas entertainers, gave several dialect 
songs, and the program was in charge of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Crarles R. Scarborough, chairman. 
Dickinson’s SEMINARY ReciTats BEGIN. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of historical organ 

lecture recitals at Union Theological Seminary began Feb- 


ruary 10. The subject was The Development of the Art 
of Music: Its Geographical, Formal, Social and Religious 
Progress. In the presentation of the first program Dr. 


Dickinson was assisted by Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, 
and the Madrigal Chorus of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Margarete Dessoff, conductor. The program includes 
works by John Dunstable, Jean Okeghem, Josequin de Pres, 
Adrian Willaert, Arcadelt, di Lasso, Palestrina Leon Leoni, 
John Bull, Henry Litchfield, Thomas Greaves, Claudio 
Monteverde, Lully, for chorus; Catherdral Prelude and 
Fugue, (Bach), for organ; Dich Theure Halle, (Wagner), 
for soprano; The Ox Cart (Modest Moussorgsky) and 
Piece Heroique (Cesar Franck) for organ. 

KrieNns MorristowN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AND QUARTET. 

The eleventh concert of the Morristown Orchestral So- 
ciety, Christiaan Kriens, conductor, with Mildred Harter, 
soprano soloist, was given in the High School Auditorium, 
January 21, before a large audience which greatly enjoyed 
the playing of works by Thomas, Haydn, Gounod, Bizet 
and Telham. Miss Harter sang the Jewel Song (Faust) 
and songs by Gilberté, Curran and Kriens. The concert- 
master is Elsie Hale Stephenson, and there is a full quota 
of orchestral instruments, including saxophones, harp and 
xylophone. The eight-page program gives the names of 
the players, including a score of first violins, and the same 
number of seconds, both sexes being well represented. Pro- 
gram notes and the names of donors, patrons, and sub- 
scribers show that this orchestra has excellent support. 

The Kriens String Quartet, consisting of Christiaan 
Kriens, Paul Berthoud, Jacob Altschuler, and Ewssei Be- 
lousoff, played at a concert for the Concordia Institute of 
Bronxville at Immanuel Lutheran Church, New York, Jan- 
uary 27. Edward Rechlin is the well known organist of 
this church, whose tours for the Lutheran Commission take 
him over a large part of the United States. 

Critic Supports Kriens SyMpHONy CLus. 

A writer for a well known periodical, impressed by the 
excellent work of the Kriens Symphony Club at its concert 
of a fortnight ago at City College, contributed a sum 
toward its support, which drew from Conductor Kriens the 
following: 

I deeply appreciate your great kindness and generosity in con 


tributing to our work, especially in view of your standing as pro 
fessional musician and editor. My appeal for more subscribers was a 
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disappointment, and I fail to see why, as the cause is unique and the 
appeal was only for a dollar. Thirty-six slips were turned in; nothing 
came by mail. The concert was largely for prepegands ay peal, with 
4,000 letters and 2,000 tickets issued; I am out $428 will tell 
about your help and check at our next rehearsal. 
Gratefully, 
(Signed) Crristiaan Kariens 


PAaTTrerson INvITATION ReciTAL 

Six vocal numbers made an interesting program at the 
invitation recital given by Elizabeth Kelso Patterson at her 
residence-studio, February 4. Florence Holland sang two 
numbers at the outset and her clear lyric voice pleased. 
Lois Beach, contralto, has a good voice, and was heard in 
songs by Italian and English composers. Elaine Sauvage 
sang three songs by modern composers, and Aline Werner’s 
beautiful soprano voice showed temperament and taste in 
its effect. Anne Robertson played successful violin num- 
bers, aided by Lucy McDermid, accompanist, while Harry 
Horsfall played accompaniments for all the singers. Re- 
sponse to Miss Patterson’s invitations are always large, so 
that the salons were crowded. 

Music Strupents’ League Concert 

January 21 was the date of the first concert of this 
season of the Music Students’ League, when the following 
soloists, winners of the audition contests, appeared in an 
attractive program: Alice Margarite Hawkins, soprano; 
Anne Kudson, contralto; Human Pashoff, violinist, and 
Victor Trutto, pianist. February 3 another affair of similar 
character was given, Ellen Rodney and Lorraine Sisson in 
charge. The work of this group of young musicians is 


highly commendable. Florence Mendelsson, former secre 
tary of the League, is now in Japan 
City Cottece OrGAN Recitats 
Samuel A. Baldwin this month is playing novelties as 


well as standard works at his Wednesday and Sunday after 
noon organ recitals at City College, such works being by 


Karg-Elert, Reger, Rebikoff, as well as Pietro A. Yon and 
Marco Enrico Bossi 
AMERICAN ACADEMY MATINEES 
January 30, the first performance by members of the 


senior class of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
was given at the Lyceum Theater, consisting of Captain 
Applejack, by Walter Hackett. Walter Glass in the title 
role, Margaret Fitch as Anna, H. Gordon Graham a 
Horace and Marjorie Ellis as Poppy Faire, .deserve 
mention. 

Demarest Depicates CoMMUNITY 

February 8, Clifford Demarest, organist and 
director of the Community Church, gave a dedicatory recital 
of the new Fazakas organ, playing works by modern com 
posers, and closing with his own fantasia, Rip Van Winkle 
(first performance). The organ has unique fea 
tures, with thirty-six stops, twenty-seven couplers, four 
manuals and thirty-one pistons 
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East Orange, N. J., singing arias and songs by 
Zemberg and the Americans, Woodman, Lucas, 
Oscar Ziegler, pianist, also played works by 
McBride was the accompanist. 


Bellemore 
Massenet, 
and Cadman 
Liszt, and Margaret L 

fue Star Wire at HecksHeR FOUNDATION THEATER. 

The Star Wife is a masque founded on an Indian legend, 
y Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas, with es music 
composed by Elizabeth Thorn Boutelle (Betty Boutelie), 
and this was given at the Heckscher Theater, January 31. 
There was appropriate character in this music, and Winifred 
Middleton also wrote and produced the prologue, an instru- 
mental trio for piano, violin, and harp. Lowen Kildare 
ippeared as Eire, and there was a choral of mixed voices. 
he house was crowded 

Hucu Porter’s Town Hart OrGan ReciTAL. 

Hugh Porter, organist of Calvary P. E. Church, played 
a program of organ music, January 30, in The Town Hail, 
consisting of works by Couperin, Henselt, Guilmant, Cole- 
man, and the Americans, Barnes and Gale Mr. Porter 
came here from Chicago and in a short time established 
himself as organist of Calvary Church, organist of the 
Oratorio Society and treasurer of the National Associa 
tion of Organists 
AND Recitats By Boarp oF EpucaTion 

How much did Liszt charge for lessons?” ‘Who are 
his pupils?” “Where did he give these lessons?” These 
and similar questions are often asked, and F. W. Riesberg, 
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lhe new play for the Martin Beck Theater will be Cape 
smoke, a melodrama by C, K. Gordon 
Last week the Verdi Club (Mrs. Florence Foster Jenkins, 


president) ‘entertained Flora La Burton, new star 01 
Henry W. Savage's company Another guest of honor was 
Louise Hunter, of the Metropolitan Opera; also Elmer 
Hutchin SP 
The fifth concert given by the Sunday Symphonic Society 
(Josiah Zuro, conductor) was held February 15 at the 


Criterion Theater The opening number was a suite for 

chestra in four movements, by Frederick Stahlberg, one 
of the conductors of the Riesenfeld theaters [his was the 
first public performance of Mr. Stahlberg’s work. Other 
orchestra were: In the Garden, from the 
symphony (Goldmark) and the Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasy (Tschaikowsky ) The soloist was Bern 
hard Steinberg, baritone, who sang Thus Saith the Lord, 

m The Messiah. These concerts are increasing in popu 
is due Josiah Zuro who is responsible for 
d who is untiring in his efforts to mak 


numbers by the 
Rustic Wedding 


he organizatiwr 
hese performances an artistic 


i 
larity and credit 
t an 
, success 

Che de nane, is still great for student singers to take small 
parts and do chorus work in Broadway productions. Arthur 
Lawreson is hearing auditions at the Hotel Walton for the 
new Janney production ? 

Jascha Bunchuk, first cellist of the Capitol Orchestra, is 
ne of the soloists there this week. Others on the program 
are Caroline Andrews, Gladys Rice and Douglas Stanbury 

At the Strand Theater this week one of the features which 
Barthelmess picture is the dancing of Mlle. 
coloratura, is also appearing on the 


irround the 
Klemova. Emily Day, 
program : ; 

Josef Stransky, formerly conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and more recently of the State Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted the opening presentation of the new film, 
Quo Vadis, on February 15 The soloist for the occasion 
was Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. The performance. wi 
wroadcasted and it is believed to be the first time that cither 
Mr. Stransky or Mr. Zimbalist has been heard on the air 


B. F. Kerru’s Hippoprome 


An unusually interesting program was offered at the 
Hippodrome last week A feature was Walter McNally, 
who was heard after the intermission in 
a group of songs, Chris Anderson accompanying the singer 
His selections were The Trumpeter, Molly Branigan, Be 
lieve Me If all Those Endearing Young Charms, A Waltz 
in the Moonlight and You. Mr. McNally has an exception- 
ally good voice, fine diction and considerable charm in his 
interpretation. He makes a fine stage presence and, no 
doubt, his season in vaudeville will be highly successful. It 
will be remembered that he was heard in two recitals at the 
Iheater before Christmas, where he won success 
and received much favorable comment, particularly at his 
second concert, which seems to have hit the popular fancy 

Phe second feature in importance was Houdini (fifth 
weeks’ engagement) who is one of the greatest entertainers 
before the public today and supreme in his art. What was 
expected to be a two weeks’ engagement has developed into 


in Irish baritone, 


Longacre 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


of the Musicat Courter, will try to answer them for New 
Yorkers at the Aldermanic Chamber, City Hall, with piano 
and vocal illustrations, this Saturday, February 11, 1:30 
p.m. This is in the regular series of public lectures, re- 
citals and concerts under the auspices of the Lecture Bureau. 
Board of Education. During this week musical affairs have 
been given by Marguerite Potter. Frank Molony, Morris 
Abel Beer, Louise Lancaster, Marie Buschek, L. Camilieri, 
Josephine Wiethan, Gertrude Evelyn, June Mullin and 
Lolita C. Gainsborg. 
Harriet Constance Kinc SINGS 

Harriet Constance King was introduced to a_ private 
audience by her friend, Miss Hart, of Bradford, Pa., and 
in her subsequent singing showed a voice of combined power 
and expression in Hear Ye Israel and songs by John Prindle 
Scott. 

Ruspy Gerarp ReTuRNS TO AMERICA. 

Violinist Ruby Gerard, returning from a short stay in 
Europe, went to Washington, D. C., for two concerts only, 
but discovered such a host of friends, warm hospitality 
and good prospects that she remained there. She is the 
soloist for the U. S. Navy Band, and has appeared at many 
after-dinner musicales in various legations. 

Brick CuurcH Haypn Music. 

A Haydn program will be given at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music at the Brick Church, February 13, by Dr 
Dickinson, with Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and Roszi Varady, 
cellist 


five, and judging from the crowd on Monday night, evi 
dently he can stay another five 

Of interest in the opening number, which was a prett 
garden scene, was the final episode when the entire chorus 
and the principals sang Openshaw’s ballad, Love Sends a 
Little Gift of Roses. It got a rousing hand and the light 
ing and scenic effects were cleverly arranged. Eva Shirley, 
on the program with an excellent jazz orchestra, displayed a 
nice voice, but the audience seemed to appreciate the jazz 
more; she sang a popular number, Roses of Picardy, which 
was the only song in her collection that aroused any en 
thusiasm. The second musician of importance on the pro 
gram was Duci de Kerekjarto, violinst, who had as his ac 
companist, Maurice Eisner. Mr. Kerekjarto had several 
seasons as a concert artist and for the past three years has 
been confining his activities almost altogether to vaudeville, 
where he is a favorite. He played as his opening numbers 
Rubinstein’s Romance and the Witches Dance, by Paganini. 
and owing to the applause was forced to give an additional 
selection. After more applause he very graciously thanked 
the audience and announced that it was the fourth time 
within the past month that he had been called to the Hippo 
drome and he greatly appreciated the compliment. The rest 
of the e was interesting, the best seen in some time. 

Mme. Calve is reported as coming next week 

Tue RIALto 

The program at the Rialto opened with selections from 
Faust, with Willy Stahl conducting the Rialto Orchestra on 
F riday evening last. This was followed by selections under 
the caption of the Riesenfeld Classical Jazz—always a popu 
Jar feature of the Rialto program. The soloist was Theo 
dore Webb, baritone, who sang I Lost My Heart in June 
(Solman). After the feature the Rialto String Quartet 
played a special arrangement for strings by Willy Stahl of 
the popular ballad, Dear Old Pal of Mine. This was roundly 
applauded. The Rialto String Quartet has aroused much 
favorable comment. Willy Stahl. Herman Salesski, Gaston 
Dubois and William Eastes are the four players 

The feature picture was Pampered Youth, which had many 
interesting features. The program ended with a Felix the 
Cat cartoon, which was enhanced considerably by the jaz: 
accompaniment of the orchestra 


THE PiccapILLy 

The musical program at the Piccadilly Theater last week 
opened with an overture comprised of four Indian Love 
Lyrics by Finden, effectively played by the orchestra with 
Frederic Fradkin conducting. The next musical number was 
a violin solo, Valse Bluette (Drigo-Auer), played by Mr. 
Fradkin with genuine feeling and good musicians ship. John 
Hammond, organist of this theater, always has something 
novel and interesting to contribute to the weekly program. 
This time it was an extreme contrast from the classical to 
the jazz, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade and Irving Ber- 
lin’s Tokio Blues. The interesting Piccadilly Pictorial was 
another number, and “our gang” comedy, Mysterious Mys 
teries, gave the audience a good laugh The prologue to the 
feature picture, Chu Chin Chow, was Finden’s Till I Wake, 
sung by Frank Johnson, baritone, together with a graceful 
little dance number by Karola Alenewa. The setting was 
cleverly arranged and the little acting that was done was 
in conformity with the picture. Altogether the program 
was an enjoyable one. 

Tue Capito. 

The Capitol program last week devoted an inch of space to 
telling its patrons who Pietro Capodiferro was. The writer 
confesses he did not know, but after hearing his solo with 
orchestra accompaniment one was easily convinced of the 
truth of the statement that he was formerly first trumpeter 
with the New York Symphony, the Manhattan and Chi- 
cago Opera companies and for ten consecutive seasons at the 
Metropolitan. Enough said. After this came Julia Glass, 
by no means new to New Yorkers, and her performance of 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto was indeed remarkably fine. 
As a prologue to the picture, Betsy Ayres and Ava Bom- 
barger, with an attractive Western setting. sang West of 
the Great Divide (Ball-Whiting), assisted by the Capitol 
Male Quartet. 

For the divertissements there were three separate offerings. 
First came Frank Moulin. Mlle. Gambarelli and the Capi- 
tol Ballet Corns in a number called A Fantasv. After this 
Doris Niles did an East Indian Dance effectively and, to 

conclude the group there was a duet—Syivio! At this hour, 
from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo)—seriously and capably sung 
by Caroline Andrews and Douglas Stanbury. Dr. Mauro- 
Cattone, as usual, furnished the special organ number, 
always a feature. 

The picture was The Great Divide, starring Alice Terry, 
Conway Tearle and Wallace Beery. The scenery was ex- 
guisite but the story, even with its thrills, was spoilt by 
either the producer’s or + author’s attempt to be different. 
The audience enjoyed it, however, and likewise the Bruce 
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Overture Scenic, called Tomorrow's Promise. Needless to 
eae. the Capitol Orchestra is one of the chief delights of 
Capitol audiences, and th playing on this occasion was fully 
up to the very high standard already set. 


THe Mark STRAND 

The melodious overture to Thomas’ 
program at the Mark Strand last week, 
of Carl Edouarde the sparkling music was greatly en- 
joyed. The divertissements included Deep River, arranged 
by Josef A. Pasternack, a well known musician of Phila- 
delphia. This was sung by Kitty McLaughlin and the 
Mark Strand Male Quartet. The singers were grouped in 
front of a log cabin and their appropriate costumes and 
make-up added to the effectiveness of the setting. Per- 
haps the best number on the program was a Valentine 
Bouquet—a huge bouquet of flowers from which one mem- 
ber after the other of the ballet corps emerged while 
Everett Clark sang You're Just a Flower from an Old 
Bouquet. Following this came the Mark Strand Topical 
Review, always an interesting number at this theater. An 
Indian Fantasy entitled Indian Dawn enlisted the services 
of Salvatore Solte, a basso cantante, Mlle. Klemova, M. 
Daks and Bourman. The Indian costumes, the wigwams 
and the lighting effects gave plenty of Indian atmosphere 
to this number. 

Milton Sills was starred in the feature 
Desires, adapted from Gene Wright’s novel, Pandora La 
Croix. Mr. Sills has been seen in many pictures in which 
he appears to far more advantage than he does in this 
one. The cinema offerings also included a typical slap- 
stick comedy, The Mad Rush. Altogether the program last 
week was not up to the high standard of interest which 
invariably is maintained at this theater. 


Mignon opened the 
and under the baton 


picture, As Man 


Tue Rivowr 

The program at The Rivoli last week opened with A 
Haydn Cycle, one of the most interesting presentations 
seen in a long time. First came Miriam Lax, who sang 
With Verdure Clad, from The Creation, so well that the 
huge audience applauded her vociferously. Then came 
the Farewell Symphony and the orchestra, dressed in cos- 
tumes of the day, blew out their candles one by one. After 
this followed the Toy Symphony, and. again in suitable 
dress, the group played the toy instruments and danced. The 
audience was thoroughly pleased and showed it in no 
uncertain terms. Later, Miriam Lax and Adrian da Silva, 
with a pretty Valentine setting, contributed the Davis- 
Ager song, Away from You. 

The feature picture was Coming Through, starring 
Thomas Meaghan and Lila Lee; it was interesting and 
well acted. The Rivoli Pictorial and a song cartoon, called 
Oh Mabel (with Harold Ramsbottom at the organ) were 
also enjoyed. 
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Weingartner—“Musico Colorista” 

This is the heading which the Heraldo del Madrid places 
over the photo of Felix Weingartner, eminent operatic and 
symphonic conductor, in connection with the criticism on 
his performance of The Mastersingers at the Teatro 
Liceo of Madrid. The Madrid press exhausts its super- 
latives in its comment on the production and on Weingart- 
ner’s conducting, and acclaims him “the king of conductors.” 
The Heraldo says that “Weingartner’s conducting of this 
immortal score admits of no comparison with any other 
conductor heard here,” and another paper calls his _per- 
formance of the opera “an unrivalled monument.” Wein- 
rartner’s Own operas, Kain und Abel and Die Dorfschule, 
under his own baton, will mark the operatic high lights 
of his present Madrid season, together with Wagner's Ring 
and a production of Mozart's Marriage of Figaro for which 
the great conductor will also fill the function of stage 
manager. There will also be a number of symphonic con- 
certs under Weingartner’s direction before he returns to his 
Swiss home, preparatory to his forthcoming first appear- 
ances at Athens, Greece. 


Dai Buell Gives Lecture-Recital 


Dai Buell gave the second in her series of recitals of 
piano music with interpretative remarks, at Chickering 
Hall, February 9. The subject this time was Poetry and 
Musicians. Miss Buell told before each number how the 
composers were inspired or influenced by certain poetry, 
and spoke of the poetry in the music itself. She played the 
MacDowell Keltic sonata, Schumann’s Papillons, and other 
numbers by MacDowell, Ravel, Chopin and Schubert- 
Liszt. She caught the spirit of each and rendered them with 
energetic delicacy, brilliancy or romance as the mood de- 
manded. Her interpretations were musicianly and effective. 
Both the artist’s playing and her remarks were much ap- 
preciated by the audience, which recalled her for encores 
A unique and pleasant feature was the invitation extended to 
all present to meet Miss Buell after the program, in the 
library, where refreshments were served. 


Schelling Children’s Concert 


The Saturday morning audience to hear Ernest Schelling 
and the Phiharmonic Orchestra give a children’s concert, 
quite filled Aeolian Hall. There were Mr. Schelling’s 
customary wise, witty, and instructive explanations, demon- 
strations on various solo instruments, and orchestral per- 
formances ingratiatingly attractive under the Schelling 
baton. The auditors were concentratedly attentive and in- 
dicated their delight by frenzied applause, frequent laughter, 
and even shrieks of joy. These Schelling concerts are an 
important educational factor in the musical advancement 
of those children fortunate enough to hear them. 

Ernest Schelling conducts a children’s concert in Boston 
on February 28. He gives his only New York piano recital 


of the season at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 3 
and presents another set of Philharmonic Children’s Concerts 
in the same hall on the mor ning and afternoon of March 7. 


Editorial Preis for Ethelynde Smith 


Ethelynde Smith’s recent recital in Wilmington, N. C., 
was so successful that it resulted in an editorial of some 
length in the Wilmington Morning Star. “In bringing to 
Wilmington the noted soprano, Ethelynde Smith,” the edi- 
torial stated, “the local chapter of Sorosis has rendered a 
distinct service. It is through the appearance here of 
artists of ability and reputation that a better appreciation 
and understanding of the finer arts can be achieved, and the 
sphere of their influence extended beyond the bounds of the 
clubs and organizations making a really worth while effort 
to inculcate some such spirit into the masses of the people.” 


Barton Bachmann in the Southwest 


Barton Bachmann, pianist, is now in the Southwest 
duplicating his splendid European successes. Commendatory 
press reviews and enthusiastic audiences are his everywhere. 
Some of his scheduled recital appearances for the next few 
weeks include Blackwell and Ponce City, Okla.; Oswego, 
Independence, Chanute, Neodesha, Hutchinson, all in Kansas 
Mr. Bachmann is appearing under the ——- of Hal 
Steiner, with headquarters in Winfield, Kans. 


Ninon Romaine in All-American Programs 


audiences are clamoring for all-American 
programs from the hands of this unique exponent of 
American compositions. A letter from a_ distinguished 
Amsterdam critic dealing with the subject and written after 
Mme. Romaine’s last recital in the Concertgebouw Hall, 
will be published soon. Mme. Romaine is determined to 
make her American audiences listen to American composi- 
tions with the same interest and the same attention, and 
above all the same impartiality, with which the music 
lovers of France, Belgium, Holland and Germany have 
listened to her rendering of American music for the piano 


SAAN ERTS, 
OBITUARY 


PAUL DRAPER 

Paul Draper, well known concert tenor, died in New York 
February 16, after a brief illness, at the residence of his sis 
ter, Ruth Draper, the monologuist. He was thirty-eight 
years old, the son of the late Dr, William H. and Ruth Dana 
Draper of New York, and grandson of Charles A. Dana of 
the New York Sun. Paul Draper went abroad as a young 
man to study piano with Leschetizky, but upon his advice 
decided to become a singer instead. He studied with Brag 
giotti in Florence and later with Raimond von Zur Muehlen 
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Saturday Evening, February 28, 1925 
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in London, He became a specialist in German lieder and was 
known far and wide as one of the best and most authorita 
tive singers of the works of Bach. He had filled many 
notable engagements on both sides of the water, appearing 
here with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Carl Muck 
His latest appearances had been in joint recitals with his 
sister, Ruth. 

Mr. Draper, who had been married twice, 
two sons, Paul Draper, Jr., and Sanders 
funeral was held February 17, 


is survived by 


Draper The 
at Grace Church 


CLIO H. BRACKEN 

Clio H. Bracken, sculptress, widow of William 
Barrie Bracken, lawyer, died February 12, at her New 
York home. Her father, the late Howard Hinton, a direct 
descendant of one of the royal Stuarts, was editor of the 
old Home Journal, and her mother, Lucy Brownson Hinton 
was one of the early suffragists. Mrs. Bracken studied 
with Rodin, MacMonnies and St. Gaudens; won honors at 
the Paris Salon while still very young, and at twenty 
captured a $10,000 prize for a design for a statue of Gen 
eral Fremont. 

Mrs. Bracken’s first husband was James Gibbor Hune- 
ker, the famous music critic and author. She is survived 
hy two children, Eric Huneker, and a daughter by her se 
ond marriage, " 


LEONARD M. NUTE 

Portland, Me., February 9.—Leonard M. Nute, age 
ninety-four, a veteran violin maker of this city and the 
oldest alumnus of Dartmouth College, died this morning 
He was formerly president of the Maine Violin Makers’ 
Association, a unique organization in which members held 
annual competitions to determine the prize instrument made 
by them. Mr. Nute has been many times a prize winner. 
He was born in L isbon, N. H. He made about 270 violins, 
which have gone all over the country and are celebrated 
for their beauty of tone and careful workmanship. 


CHARLES KALLMAN 


Charles Kallman, baritone, died on January 23, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Kallman was for many years connected 
with Gertrude Duechaena in the direction of the Duehaena 
School of Opera in Boston. He was well versed in operatic 
music and his loss is deeply felt at the Duehaena School 
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Cedia and Victor 
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LECTURE-RECITALS ON INTERNATIONAL LIEDER 





M. Victor Brault at Queen’s Hall, Festival Ravel, Londres . . . one would not have missed that beautiful diction for worlds, 
and one does not often hear such thorough understanding of poet and composer.—The Times, London 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert—Miss Cedia Brault’'s 
Now Booking for Season 1925-1926 
Address: VICTOR BRAULT, Lecturer, , Conservatory of the University of Montreal, 312 East St. Catherine St., 


good taste.—Worcester Evening Post 
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voice is of especial richness and she sang with much expression and 
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Marguerite L, De PACHMANN (Son of Viadimir 
de Pachmann) 
Lillian Croxton P it T T E R | Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 
COLORATURA SOPRANO CONTRALTO 199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 
Concerts— Recitals Concerts—Lecture Recitals | WOODRUFF INTENSIVE METHOD 
Management: Voice Studios, 837 Carnegie Hall | for learning to play the piano. Rapid, unusual results 
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17 East 42nd Street, 
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710 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 


Technique and erareietion 
Privately and in Class 
Tel. 6380 Keilog 


New way of teaching scales. Entire first year work in 

attractive form. Book I, $2.00. Reduction to teachers 

Order now. H. E. Woodruff, o Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, N. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, large studios, at the Washington Square 
Branch. | An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway and age for 
art time us¢ Club-like atmos 
telephone and desk service, Main office, 15 East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998 


-Pupil of Auer and Flesch a school of music where 
has Sundays free to play Chamber Music 
with professionals or amateurs at a rea- 


charge of the vocal department 
an unusual opportunity to acquire not only 


$900, $800. Two ( icine rings $800, $700 
A Weber, a Steck, a Sohmer, $600 each 
Address for particulars Hy. Eilers, Asso 


he may have 
This is 











Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 E. 88th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 EB. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 40172 








success in a leading middle western music 
center, is desirous of being affiliated with to close a partnership. 





for quick sale, at extraordinary discounts | 
Two Steinways 


sonable price. Will give more of his time an excellent teacher, but musician of ciated Manufacturers Salesrooms. 5th 

or join permanent organization of pro- executive ability. Address: “M. F. B.,’ floor, 15 West 45th Street, New York 

fessionals or amateurs if given a salary. care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave City. i. 

Address “C. S. M.” care of Musica nue, New York, ; 

Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 57a - % did Se, 

> an A SEVE! eR excellent used but mod IANCING OR MUSICAL STUDIO 
TEACHER OF PIANO, enjoying great ern overstrung full size concert grands facing Park feautifully deco ork 


Reasonable rent 


: 320 Central Park West, 
New York City 
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OMAHA HEARS CHEMET 
Notes 
Omaha, Nebr., January 21—The second concert by the 
QO i Symphony Orchestra took place on the evening of 
15, with Renee Chemet as soloist. Tschaikowsky’s 
phony was the main orchestral number, with thé 
Delibe Pizzicats the Sibelius Valse Triste, Halvorsen’s 
M of the Bojares and the Second Rhapsody by Liszt 
Engelberg Roentgen, the guest conductor, again showed 
nplete command of the various situations, directing with 
nergy and enthusiasm well tempered with good judg 
, nd circumspection. The symphony was brilliantly 
andante in particular showing lovely effects of 
| ind nuance 
)§ Mme. Chemet’s violin playing it is difficult to write 
Mm as it combined rare musical sensibility with 
tone to arouse boundless enthusiasm 
Nores 
Cole, dramatic lyric soprano, was presented in 
e First Methodist Church, January 13, with 
ne Paulson Thorson assisting at the piano. Miss Cole’ 
! r nd well controlled, lending itself 
| f mood 
( wot pianist, was heard in a 


| Matchless 
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Yan Instrument 
of Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 

Student can 


Afford to Buy, 
Endorsed by Musi cal Celebrities 


MILTON PIANO ©. 
New York 











COURIER 


MUSICAL 


recital at the Fontenelle Hotel, January 11, v 
presented by her teacher, August M. Borglum. 

showed a » high degree of skill and musical attainme nt. 
series of local artists’ 


Technical ‘High ‘School, brought the fede Male Chorus 


itself equal to high demands in the way of clear enunciation, 
contrasted dynamics and 


is rich in timbre and is ied with technical skill 
J 


Baghoes Artists in  eaervent Recitals 


will present seven of his artist se in “individual 





y-Rembrandt Studios 





February 19, 1925 


Kansas City, Mo.; 20, Knoxville, Tenn. Lisa Roma is the 
name of another Boghetti artist who has appeared in re- 
cital and also has filled many important engagements as 
soloist. 

ATLANTA MUSIC NEWS 

Atlanta, Ga., January 29.—Atlanta’s concert season has 
been, so far, one of the most successful in the musical 
history of the city. In addition to the Atlanta Music Club’s 
series Of artists’ concerts, its morning programs, given by 
local musicians have been particularly fine. The Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra has given concerts on each alternate 
Sunday which have been enthusiastically received. 

The Southern Musical Bureau has brought a fine series 
of programs to our concert-going public this year and the 
Fine Arts Club has kept up to its standard of former 
seasons. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, appeared in a song recital at 
Egleston Hall under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Grady Hospital, filling a successful engagement. 

Maria Jeritza and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the capable direction of Fritz Reiner, have filled the 
dates arranged for them in this city with highly successful 
and artistic programs. These came under the Civic Series 
presented by the Atlanta Music Club. 

The Intimate Series, presenting Albert Spalding, Myra 
Hess and the Flonzaley Quartet, has been consummated, 
all three of these concerts being of first rank artistically 
and with capacity audiences. The Flonzaley Quartet con- 
cert is an established institution in Atlanta atid no offering 
of the entire series attracts a more discriminating audience. 

The morning meetings of the Music Club have been of 
great interest. The junior department of this club has 
been doing some fine work and the programs have been 
of unusual quality. 

The Southern Musical Bureau has presented De Pach- 
mann, the San Carlo Opera Company in Madame Butterfly 
and Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 

The organist, Lloyd Farnam, also gave a successful con- 
cert, being brought here by the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

In addition to the above list special programs have been 
given at the churches and local members of the Organists’ 
Guild have presented programs. The city organist, Charles 
A. Sheldon, continues with the regular Sunday afternoon 
programs at the City Auditorium M.S. W. 


Carrie Munger Long Teaching in the South 

Carrie Munger Long, of Chicago, is conducting her usual 
Normal Classes in the Dunning System in the South this 
winter. During February, March and April she will be in 
Dallas, Texas. In June she will begin her first summer 
Normal in Chicago, holding continual five weeks’ classes 
throughout June, July, August and September. 


Huntzingers Sail for Europe 
R. L. Huntzinger, the well known music publisher, and 
Mrs. Huntzinger sailed for Furope recently for a cruise 
which will last three months. The Huntzinger catalogue 
is being presented throughout the country by Harold Flam- 
mer, This arrangement will continue until Mr. Huntzinger’s 
return. 
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America's Finest Piano 
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Name SOHMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
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